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INTRODUCTION 

For  the  past  three  years,  the  South  End  Project  Area 
Committee  (SEPAC)  has  been  seeking  to  compile  basic  infor- 
mation and  a  statistical  base  upon  which  a  definition  of 
the  area's  housing  needs  could  be  established.   Such  infor- 
mation has  been  needed  in  order  for  the  South  End  community, 
acting  through  SEPAC,  to  make  rational  judgements  about 
housing  policies,  programs  and  plans  proposed  for  the  area 
by  the  City,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  (BRA), 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  and  the  private  sector.   With 
such  information,  SEPAC  could  establish  housing  goals  for 
the  South  End  and  make  recommendations  toward  achieving 
them.   SEPAC  would  have  a  basis  upon  which  it  could  negotiate 
with  the  City  for  the  reasonable  implementation  of  its  reco- 
mmendations . 

Since  the  imposition  of  the  Federal  moratorium  on  sub- 
sidized housing  programs  at  the  start  of  1973,  and  the 
national  debate  ever  the  "new  Federalism"  approach  to  aiding 
cities,  it  has  been  clear  that  Federal  funding  for  housing 
subsidy  programs  would  be  decreased,  and  that  urban  renewal 
would  be  phased  out.   The  BRA  began  to  devise  "close-out" 
strategies  for  urban  renewal  projects  in  Boston  such  as  the 
South  End,  that  is  reducing  the  scope  of  original  plans  to 
select  among  many  prior  commitments,  those  that  could  be  met 
within  the  limits  of  reduced  funding. 

As  part  of  this  close-out  strategy,  the  BRA  produced  a 
preliminary  report  in  April  197^  on  housing  in  the  South  End. 
The  Mayor  of  Boston,  acting  through  the  Director  of  the  BRA, 
requested  that  SEPAC  establish  a  special  committee  of  area 
residents  to  review  the  BRA  housing  report.   The  report  was 
to  be  a  start  toward  developing  an  independent  community- 
based  assessment  of  the  area's  housing  needs  and  conditions. 
The  Committee  was  charged  with  looking  into  all  the  pertinent 
Information  it  could  find,  then  reporting  back  to  the  Mayor, 
to  the  BRA,  and  to  the  South  End  community  its  conclusions 
and  recommendations  for  City  housing  policy  and  programming 
for  the  South  End. 

SEPAC  organized  the  review  Committee  of  eleven  members 
which  represented  seven  citizens  organizations  and  community 
groups.   The  Committee  sought  information  and  data  from  public 
agencies  at  the  Federal,  State  and  City  level,  from  public  and 
private  social  service  agencies  operating  in  the  South  End, 
from  real  estate  firms  and  lending  institutions.   It  held 
public  hearings  through  the  summer  of  197^,  and  followed  up 
with  a  series  of  interviews  conducted  by  appointed  sub- 
committees of  Committee  members.   Supportive  staff  work  for 
the  hearings,  interviews,  data  and  information  research,  and 
preparation  of  the  report  was  performed  under  contract  to  SEPAC 
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by  the  Citizens  Housing  and  Planning  Association  of 
r^etropolitan  Boston  (CHPA).   Under  separate  contract,  re- 
search on  mortgage  lending  was  conducted  by  Emily  Jo 
Achtenborg.   The  BRA  acted  as  a  technical  assistant  provi- 
ding staff  support,  data  and  information. 

Since  1966,  the  South  End  has  been  the  scene  of  major 
urban  renewal  activity.   Housing  conditions,  both  good  and 
bad,  are  to  some  degree  the  direct  or  indirect  result  of 
this  public  intervention.   Urban  renewal  in  the  South  End 
sought  to  accommodate  low-income  people  living  in  the  area 
through  public  cr  subsidized  housing  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  encourage  increasing  private  investment  through  home- 
ownership  and  market  rental  housing.   The  results  have  been 
mixed.   Much  subsidized  housing  has  been  produced,  some 
parts  of  the  South  End  have  been  substantially  revitalized 
through  private  efforts,  some  capital  improvements  have  been 
made  . 

But  overall,  urban  renewal  has  been  critized  for  neglect 
in  failing  to  arrest  the  decay  and  abandonment  of  housing 
which  had  been  planned  for  re-use  under  the  original  plan. 
Homeowners  and  realtors  have  complained  of  the  lag  in  city 
services  and  public  improvements  to  make  the  area  more  livable 
and  to   support  their  investment.   Since  project  execution 
began,  the  renewal  process  has  been  frequently  criticized 
for  not  providing  adequate  relocation  housing  to  dlsplacees, 
almost  all  of  them  low-income,  and  for  contributing  to  the  up- 
ward ceonomic  press  of  the  private  market  which  made  it  eco- 
nomically difficult  for  low  income  people  to  remain  in  the 
area .  ,..^_i^,Jnarges  of  speculation  have  been  leveled  at  one  major 
real,  'developer  . 

Yet  to  the  contrary,  some  residents  and  realtors,  have 
charged  that  City  housing  policy  was  impacting  the  South  end 
with  an  over-concentration  of  low-income  people  drawn  by  the 
existence  of  subsidized  housing  and  the  potential  for  more. 
Legal  action  has  been  initiated  to  stop  further  construction  of 
subsidized  housing  that  does  not  contain  provisions  for  market 
rate  units . 

The  SEPAC  Housing  Committee  began  its  work  at  a  time  of 
transition  from  urban  renewal  to  the  new  community  development 
block  grant  approach.   Significant  new  developments  occurred 
which  affected  the  Committee's  agenda  and  the  direction  of 
the  report: 
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-  On  August  22nd,  President  Ford  signed  into  law 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  197^. 
The  new  law  phases  out  over  three  years  programs 
like  urban  renewal  under  which  the  South  End  has 
been  functioning  since  I966  and  replaces  them  with 
new  block  grant  system  for  aiding  cities  and  pro- 
viding housing  subsidies. 

-  A  long-anticipated  economic  crisis  in  existing 
subsidized  housing  materialized.   The  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  began 
taking  steps  to  foreclose  and  sell  off  these 
properties  .   The  effect  of  this  action  would  dis- 
place thousands  of  low  and  moderate-income  people 
in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area.  A  considerable 
number  of  these  properties  are  located  in  the  South 
End. 

-  A  State  Supreme  Court  decision  was  rendered  order- 
ing all  cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts  to  bring 
all  local  real  estate  tax  assessments  up  to  100  per- 
cent of  current  market  value.   Though  the  impact  of 
this  decision  would  not  be  felt  for  sometime,  it 
raised  such  speculation  as  to  City  policy  for  South 
End  homeowners  and  property  owners . 

-  In  January  1975,  the  City  made  public  its  first 
application  for  Federal  community  development  block 
grant  funds  with  the  announcement  of  a  neighborhood 
improvement  program  which  included  funds  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  approximately  65  structures  in  the 
South  End. 

These  new  short  and  long-range  issues  affecting  the  future 
of  the  South  End  took  priority  over  past  disputes  relating  to 
the  performance  of  urban  renewal  in  the  area.   While  present 
conditions  are,  to  some  extent,  the  result  of  past  decisions, 
or  neglect,  this  Committee  report  is  oriented  toward  future 
City  policy  and  programming  in  the  South  End. 

In  this  regard,  the  Committee's  work  should  serve  as  the 
basis  for  discussion  with  the  City . for  the  Housing  Assistance 
Plan   segment  of  the  City's  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
application.   SEPAC  is  concerned  with  the  role  of  the  South  End 
citizen  in  participating  in  the  development  of  that  part  of 
Housing  Assistance  Plan  for  the  City  which  pertains  to  the 
South  End.   No  group  of  citizen  volunteers , no  matter  how  knowl- 
edgeable some  members  may  be,  can  come  together  and  immediately 
put  together  all  the  aspects  of  a  community  development  plan 
for  their  neighborhood.   But  they  can  identify  the  needs  of  the 
community  and  its  problems  and  on   that  basis  seek   the  necessary 
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action  and  funding  from  the  City,  the  Federal  government. 
State  government,  and  the  private  sector. 

The  members  of  the  SEPAC  Special  Housing  Committee 
were : 

Joshua  Young,  Chairman,  South  End 
Citizens  Association 

George  Adams,  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  a  South  End 
for  South  Enders 

Kathleen  Crampton,  South  End  Citizens  Association 

Luz  Cuadrado,  Spanish  Community 

Harry  Dow,  Chinese  Community 

RobertaEwing,  SEPAC  Pact-Finding  Committee 

Clark  Frazier,  SEPAC  Fact-Finding  Committee 

Ena  Harris,  Black  Community 

David  Parker,  Committee  of  Citizens  for  a  Balanced 
South  End 

Herbert  Zeller,  Committee  of  Citizens  for  a 
Balanced  South  End 

Douglas  Zook,  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  a  South  End 
for  South  Enders 


SOUTH  END  CENSUS  TRACTS  AND  APPROXIMATE  CORRESPONDING  AREAS 

CENSUS  TRACT  AREA  OF  NEIGHBORHOOD 

703  Ellis 

70A  Castle  Square 

705  8  Streets,  Union   Park,  Blackstone 

706  Frani,  •»  Pilot  Block 

707  Cosmopolitan,  Methunion 

708  Claremont 

709  Chester  Park,  Rutland  -  W.  Springfield  Sts 

710  Worcester  Sq .  south  of  E.  Concord  St. 

711  Worcester  Sq .  north  of  E.  Concord  St. 

712  Cathedral,  Bradford-Shawmut 
80A  Grand  AME ,  Lower  Roxbury 

805  Six  Points,  Lenox-Camden,  Lower  Roxbury 

806  Lower  Roxbury,  Piano  Factory 


*Census  tract  boundaries  are  not  drawn  according  to 
neighborhoods.   At  best  they  approximate  certain  neighborhoods 
or  blocks.   Yet  It  is  useful  to  keep  the  general  area  in 
mind  when  referring  to  them  by  Census  Tract  number. 

»»  Frani  is  Franklin-Rice 
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SUMMARY  FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS* 
SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

Findings 

-  There  are  1^,850  housing  units  In  the  South  End  of 
which  30?  or  ^,389,  are  subsidized  for  low  and  moderate- 
Income  households.  An  approximate  8OO  units  are  In  2^0 
unrehabllltated  residential  buildings  owned  by  the  BRA 
or  the  City.  The  remaining  9,660  units  are  unsubsidlzed 
private  housing  of  which  A, 950  are  single-family  homes, 
multi-family  houses  or  apartments,  and  ^,710  are  lodging 
house  units. 

-  The  still  unrehabllltated  residential  buildings  are  an 
important  resource  for  future  housing,  both  publicly- 
owned  and  privately-owned.  Other  resources  are  the 
vacant  land  at  the  Tent  City  site  and  various  scattered 
In-fill  sites. 

-  The  production  of  over  3,000  low  and  moderate-income 
housing  units  between  I966  and  the  end  of  197^,  seems 

•  The  findings  and  recommendations  were  unanimously  agreed  to 
by  the  members  of  the  SEPAC  Housing  Committee  at  a  meeting  on 
June  18,  1975,  with  the  exception  of  some  recommendations 
pertinent  to  Issues  over  which  there  has  been  much  dispute  in 
the  South  End  community  and  in  the  Committee  Itself.  On  these 
recommendations,  alternative  minority  reconimendations  were 
included.  On  each  majority  recommendation  to  which  a  minority 
recommendation  is  included,  a  vote  of  the  Committee  was  taken 
to  determine  the  proportion  of  the  majority  versus  the  minor- 
ity on  these  issues.  The  vote  is  indicated  in  parentheses  in 
this  section  whereever  there  are  majority  and  minority  recom- 
mendations . 

Two  members  of  the  Committee  who  represented  the  minority  view 
on  some  of  these  Issues,  absented  themselves  from  the  voting 
under  protest  that  the  groundrules   of  the  Committee  did  not 
call  for  a  vote,  but  only  for  an  indication  of  majority  and 
minority  positions.  It  was  the  unanimous  position  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee  present  that  a  vote  was  necessary 
on  these  issues  to  determine  the  extent  of  support  or  opposi- 
tion within  the  Committee  to  either  majority  or  minority  re- 
commendations. NlT.e  members  of  the  Committee  participated 
in  the  voting. 


to  have  met  the  need  for  moderate-income  units  but 
failed  to  meet  the  need  for  low-income  housing.  Low 
income  units  produced  were  589  short  of  satisfying  the 
low-income  part  of  the  1966  urban  renewal  caseload. 
Comparing  low-income  households  in  the  1970  Census  with 
the  low-income  housing  stock  at  the  end  of  197^,  showed 
more  than  3,000  low-income  households  not  being  served 
by  low-income  housing  subsidies. 

This  low-income  housing  shortage  does  not  take  into 
account  the  movement  among  low-income  people  out  of  or 
in  to  the  South  End  between  1970  and  1975.  Nor  does  it 
take  into  account  low-income  people  badly  served  by  sub- 
sidized low-income  housing  such  as  in  deteriorating  and 
vandalized  public  housing.  Also  it  does  not  take  into 
account  the  economic  inflation  and  recession  of  the  past 
few  years  which  is  unmistakably  taking  its  toll  on  South 
End  households  with  fixed  or  limited  incomes. 

-  The  past  shortcomings  of  the  urban  renewal  programs  in 
terms  of  relocation  of  people  from  non-clearance  areas, 
the  shortfall  of  rehabilitation  efforts,  and  the  un- 
planned loss  of  hundreds  of  buildings  through  deterio- 
ration and  abandonment,  have  contributed  to  the  present 
situation. 

Recommendations 

-  Future  housing  goals  of  the  South  End  must  continue 
to  preserve  the  racial,  ethnic,  social,  and  economic 
heterogeneity  of  the  area  to  include  a  stable  popula- 
tion base  of  both  tenants  and  homeowners. 

-  The  South  End  community  must  recognize  absolutely  its 
responsibility  to  those  living  in  the  area  who  wish  to 
remain  here,  those  who  have  been  displaced  and  wish  to 
return,  and  to  retain  the  South  End  as  an  open  commu- 
nity to  all  income  levels  that  desire  to  live  in  the 
area. 

-  The  remaining  unrehabilitated  housing  is  inadequate  to 
serve  the  needs  of  low,  moderate  or  middle-income 
people.  Any  efforts  to  bring  this  housing  into  ade- 
quate marketable  condition,  should  serve  the  various 
income  levels  in  need  of  housing  in  the  area,  aiming 
at  economic  and  racial  mix. 


-  Based  on  needs  found  on  various  subsidized  housing  waltl 
lists,  future  construction  and  rehabilitation  of  housing 
should  Include  an  appropriate  proportion  of  three-plus 
bedroom  units  to  accommodate  families  in  the  area  in  need 
of  housing. 

-  SEPAC  on  the  advise  of  the  Boston  Legal  Assistance  Project 
feels  that  the  Federal  Uniform  Relocation  Policy  Act 
provides  relocation  assistance  to  those  affected  by  public 
and  private  rehabilitation  and  demolition  in  the  non- 
clearance  sectors  of  the  urban  renewal  project  area.  A 
court  test  of  the  right  to  such  assistance  should  be 
pursued. 

-  Incentives  must  be  developed  to  promote  resident  owner- 
ship and  rehabilitation,  of  the  approximately  900  un- 
rehabilitated  buildings  in  private  ownership,  most  of 
which  are  in  non-preferred  areas  of  the  South  End. 
Subsidy  programs  should  be  utilized  to  the  utmost  to 
achieve  mixed-income  occupancy  in  these  buildings. 

-  The  approximately  l6^  publicly-owned  buildings  in  need  of 
rehabilitation,  constitute  the  major  housing  resource 
under  the  control  of  the  community.  Priority  should  be 
given  to  the  needs  of  low  and  moderate-income  households 
in  the  disposition  of  these  buildings  to  owners  who  are 
committed  to  the  mixed-income  housing  goals  of  the 
community . 

Majority  Recommendation  (9  votes) 

-  Existing  Federal  or  State  commitments  for  new  or  reha- 
bilitated housing  developments  in  the  South  End  which  are 
in  process  should  be  supported.  Any  new  commitments  there- 
after, should  comply  with  the  goals  of  the  community  to 
preserve  a  racial,  ethnic,  social  and  economic  mix  giving 
priority  to  those  in  the  area  who  are  part  of  the  existing 
mix  and  because  of  their  incomes  are  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  remain. 

Minority  Recommendation  (  no  vote  taken) 

-  The  future  subsidized  housing,  including  Viviendas  I,  Case 
Borica,  the  Concord  Baptist  Project,  etc.,  be  recognized 
as  serving  the  future  growth   in  the  South  End  population 


and  that  those  developments  built  under  a  subsidy  program 
Include  25%   maximum  low  Income  units  and  50%  minimum 
market  units,  with  the  balance  either  market,  elderly, 
or  moderate  income  units,  depending  on  locality.  This 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  all  market  level 
developments . 

FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITY 

Findings 

-  Because  of  private  Investment  in  homeownership  and  in 
rental  housing  over  the  pist  15  years,  parts  of  the 
South  End  have  been  significantly  revitalized.   Private 
market  activity  has  had  a  great  impact  on  some  blocks, 
squares  and  streets.   But  this  has  been  a  selective 
revitalization  which  has  left  much  of  the  South  End  un- 
touched by  the  private  market,  even  in  places  where 
there  has  been  substantial  subsidized  housing  rehabili- 
tation which  should  have  encouraged  private  investment 
adjacent  to  it. 

-  In  too  few  places,  have  low  and  moderate-income  people 
benefitted  by  private  market  activity,  while  this 
activity  has  Improved  the  housing  stock,  and  contributec 
to  a  general  uplifting  of  the  surrounding  area,  its 
distributive  effects  can  be  improved  upon  with  a  con- 
scious public-p/ivate  cooperative  effect  in  the  future. 
The  South  End  row  house  stock  is  an  ideal  vehicle  to 
achieve  a  public-private  income  and  racial  mix. 

-  The  South  End  has  been  and  continues  to  be  an  area  of 
the  City  with  rising  market  pressures.   This  is  hea] thy 
and  (iQoirahlrj    In  termn  of  bringing  a  middle-class  popu- 
lation v/ith  more  buying  power  back  into  the  South  End 
and  the  City,  but  it  is  becoming  increasingly  more 
difficult  for  low  and  moderate-income  and  marginally 
employed  people  to  remain  in  the  area.   To  try  to  main- 
tain and  better  distribute  the  economic-mix  of  the  South 
End,  the  City  should  employ  whatever  tools  it  can  to  try 
to  arrest  or  dampen  the  inflationary  spiral  in  the  area. 

Recommendations 

-  Overall,  programs  must  be  utilized  that  will  enable  the 
private  owner  to  make  units  available  to  low  and  moder- 
ate-income people  living  in  the  area  who  wish  to  remain. 
The  South  End  community  has  more  control  over  those 


buildings  owned  by  the  BRA  or  the  City,  but  it  seeks 
to  encourage  private  ownership  that  will  assist  low 
and  moderate-income  people. 

The  community,  working  with  the  City  through  SEPAC, 
should  create  a  program  financed  by  either  BRA  planning 
funds  or  Community  Development  Block  Grant  funds,  to 
assist  homeowners  to  deal  with  the  complexities  of  re- 
habilitating South  End  buildings.   Such  assistance  should 
be  directed  particularly  toward  low  and  moderate-income 
homeowners.   This  program  should  provide  financial  assist- 
ance and  leadership  in  working  with  the  Massachusetts 
Housing  Finance  Agency,  Massachusetts  Home  Mortgage 
Finance  Ap;ency,  Federal  and  bank  mortgages,  public  and 
private  mortgage  insurance.  Federal  and  private  bank 
home  improvement  loans.   Subsidy  programs  such  as  in- 
terest reduction  payments,  property  tax  controls,  121A 
status  and  abatements,  writedowns  for  publicly-owned 
property,  and  Section  8  funds,  should  be  included. 

The  program  should  seek  to  insure  that  required  work  is 
done  well  and  that  buildings  be  maintained  through  formal 
or  informal  bonding  of  contractors,  "turnkey  type"  re- 
habilitation for  resident  owners,  community-based  techni- 
cal and  management  assistance.   The  program  should  offer 
to  homeowners  assistance  in  design,  construction  and 
maintenance. 

The  new  Federal  Section  8  housing  assistance  payments 
program  should  be  fully  explored  for  its  use  in  the  South 
End  to  achieve  income  mix.   South  End  homeowners  could 
use  this  program  to  house  moderate  and  low-income  people, 
defined  as  low  and  very  low  income  people  under  the  new 
program.   This  should  work  well  in  three-family  houses 
where  unsubsidized  middle-income  people  could  live  with 
those  subsidized  under  Section  8.   The  deed  of  the  build- 
ing should  stipulate  the  use  of  the  property  for  speci- 
fic income  groups  through  whatever  subsidies  are  avail- 
able.  Such  programs  should  be  flexible  and  subject  to 
review  by  SEPAC  and  the  community. 

Fair  market  rents  allowed  under  Section  8  for  existing 
housing,  must  be  raised  if  many  South  End  homeowners 
are  to  participate  in  the  program.   This  will  allow  an 
area  wide  distribution  of  people  of  various  income 
levels  in  preferred  as  well  as  heretofore  non-preferred 
sections  of  the  South  End.   SEPAC,  the  community  and  the 
City,  should  monitor  rents  charged  in  buildings  with 
Section  8  funds  to  assure  that  they  are  in  line  with  ex- 
isting rents  in  the  South  End.   Rent  control  should  be 
exercised  Judiciously  to  assure  that  the  introduction 


of  Section  8  In  the  South  End  does  not  cause  un- 
justified rent  Increases. 

-  SEPAC ,  the  community  and  the  City,  should  closely  monitor 
conversions  by  private  owners  which  result  In  rent  In- 
creases that  are  unaffordable  by  tenants  and  subsequently 
mean  evictions.  The  Rent  Control  regulation  requiring 
evidence  of  a  $10,000  per  unit  rehabilitation  cost  and 
the  application  of  the  Mayo  Decision  that  allows  reha- 
bilitation which  requires  evictions  only  when  it  is 
necessary  to  bring  the  units  up  to  code,  should  be  strictl; 
enforced. 

-  SEPAC,  the  community  and  the  City,  should  push  Congress 
for  programs  that  will  assist  the  existing  housing  stock 
rather  than  new  construction.  Existing  programs  such  as 
220,  203,  207  and  V.A.  loans,  should  be  redrawn  with 
unit  and  cost  limitations  that  do  not  discrimination 
against  the  South  End  housing  stock  and  which  would  en- 
courage homeownershlp,  cooperatives  and  condominiums 
where  appropriate. 

-  Section  106  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Plan  with  regard  to 
the  exterior  design  of  new  and  rehabilitated  buildings 
should  be  continued  and  enforced. 

-  The  BRA's  unmet  commitment  of  ^0  buildings  to  Tenants 
Development  Corporation  (TDC)  should  be  fulfilled  out 
of  the  buildings  remaining  in  BRA  and  City  ownership. 

Majority  Recommendation  (8  votes) 

-  Rehabilitation  of  BRA  or  City-owned  buildings  should  give 
priority  to  community  residents  who  otherwise  would  not 
be  able  to  purchase  buildings  because  of  their  low  and/or 
moderate  Incomes,  or  to  owners  who  are  committed  to  use 
subsidy  programs  to  achieve  the  mixed  Income  housing  goals 
of  the  community,  or  to  community-based  non-profit  or 
limited-dividend  developers  to  undertake  the  rehabilltatio 
with  subsidy  programs  such  as  through  the  Massachusetts 
Housing  Finance  Agency.  Such  efforts  should  seek  ways  that 
low  and  moderate-income  people  who  cannot  afford  to  purcha^ 
such  buildings,  be  able  to  buy  equity  shares  in  coopera- 
tive apartments,  or  to  buy  condomimium  apartments.  Only 

If  these  priorities  prove  to  be  unworkable,  should  other 
private  owners  be  allowed  to  acquire  and  rehabilitate  thos 
buildings  to  save  them  from  demolition. 
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Minority  Recommendation  (no  vote  taken) 

-  Buildings  owned  by  BRA  or  City  and  planned  for  rehabilita- 
tion should  be  developed  primarily  for  private  owner 
occupancy  or  by  developers  under  the  subsidy  ratios 
described  previously.  Subsidy  programs  should  be  made 
available  to  the  above  developers  if  they  desire  them. 
C.D.R.S.  funds  should  be  used  to  support  a  full-scale 
urban  homesteading  program  in  support  of  private  owner 
occupancy  in  the  remaining  buildings  to  be  rehabilitated. 

Minority  Recommendation  (one  vote) 

-  BRA  or  City-owned  buildings  are  the  housing  stock  which 
should  be  limited  to  public  purpose  rehabilitation  for 
the  social  goals  of  the  community.  Under  no  condition, 
should  any  private  non  owner-occupant  or  absentee  owners 
be  allowed  to  acquire  and  rehabilitate  these  buildings 
unless  they  are  community-based  non-profit  or  limited- 
dividend  developers  working  with  subsidy  programs. 

-  The  BRA  should  prepare  a  feasibility  study  on  the  con- 
version of  existing  factory  and  warehouse  buildings  to 
housing,  or  mixed  housing-commercial  use.  The  use  of 
such  structures  for  housing  would  enhance  the  ability 
to  meet  existing  housing  needs  in  the  area  without  new 
construction. 

New  Developments  on  Open  Land  Tracts 

-  In  the  future  development  of  open  land  tracts,  SEPAC 
and  the  community  should  seek  to  achieve: 

-  A  mix  of  homeownership  and  tenancy; 

-  Architectural  conformance  to  existing 
aesthetic  and  structural  environment; 

-  A  percentage  of  profit  held  in  escrow 
for  future  maintenance  and  well-being 
of  the  development ; 

-  Community  rather  than  regional  needs 
for  commercial  space,  i.e.  a  market 
rather  than  an  office  building. 

Majority  Recommendation  (g  votes) 

-  Major  new  developments  should  provide  for  a  mix  of  low 
and  moderate-Income  people  and  people  who  can  afford 
the  market  rate  rent  with  a  minimum  of  2^%   low-income 


and  a  minimum  of  25/5  available  to  market  rate  people. 
The  remaining  units  should  address  the  housing  needs  of 
the  community  and  aim  at  preserving  and  better  distri- 
buting the  social,  racial  and  economic  mix  of  the 
community . 

Minority  Recommendation  (one  vote) 

-  New  developments  should  provide  that  75/5  of  the  rent 
levels  are  affordable  for  low  and  moderate-income  house- 
holds including  H0%   for  low  income.  The  remaining  25% 
should  be  available  to  households  who  can  afford  to  pay 
the  market  rent. 

Minority  Recommendation  (no  vote  taken) 

-  New  subsidized  developments  should  provide  a  maximum  25% 
for  low  Income  households.  A  minimum  of  50%    should  be 
available  for  market  level  rental,  thus  providing  fin- 
ancial stability  and  cash  flow  for  the  development.  The 
remaining  25^  should  be  either  moderate  elderly  or  market 
as  the  situation  demands. 

-  Parking  required  in  connection  with  new  developments 
should  be  covered  and  restricted  to  development  residents 
and  those  of  the  immediate  area.  Parking  policies  should 
encourage  use  of  existing  parking  facilities  to  deal  with 
the  parking  problems  of  the  South  End. 

Privately-Owned  Property  Development 

-  A  public  information  program  should  be  developed  to  inf or  I 
homeowners  and  prospective  buyers  in  the  South  End  of    J 
subsidy  and  incentive  programs  aimed  at  achieving  diversi: 
of  income  occupancy  in  these  buildings. 

-  SEPAC ,  the  community  and  the  City  should  work  to  limit 
absentee  ownership  and  preserve  home  ownership  and 
resident  ownership  by  using  the  tools  of  zoning,  building 
codes,  sanitation,  property  taxes  and  other  requirements. 

-  An  official  city  architectural  or  similar  review 
commission  for  the  South  End  should  be  established 
to  preserve  the  architectural  integrity  of  the  area. 


oEPAC  and  the  community  should  press  the  City  and 
the  Commonwealth  to  enforce  existing  laws  to  protect 
the  community  by  acquiring  properties  from  owners 
who  neglect  or  abuse  South  End  buildings,  and  bring- 
ing such  buildings  into  standard,  code  condition. 


LENDING  PRACTICES 


Findings 

-  Over  the  past  five  years,  private  lending  institutions 
iiave  made  876  loans  for  the  purchase  and/or  rehabili- 
tation of  more  than  1,066  existing  properties  in  the 
South  End.   More  than  $37  million  in  mortgage  funds 
have  been  invested  in  South  End  residential  properties 
by  these  institutions . 

-  Savings  banks  are  by  far  the  most  active  lending 
institutions  in  this  segment  of  the  mortgage  market 
accounting  for  6^%   of  the  loans  made,  60^  of  the 
properties  mortgaged,  and  5^%   of  the  dollar  mortgage 
investment.   The  share  of  the  mortgage  market  attri- 
butable to  savings  banks  tends  to  decline  in  tight 
money  periods,  with  some  of  the  slack  being  picked  up 
by  commercial  banks. 

-  The  Suffolk-Franklin  Savings  Bank  is  by  far  the  most 
active  private  lending  institution  in  the  South  End. 
Suffolk  Franklin  accounted  for  ^0%   of  the  loans,  one- 
third  of  all  mortgaged  properties,  and  one-quarter  of 
the  total  dollar  mortgage  investment.   Other  banks 
with  significant  roles  although  much  smaller  in  magni- 
tude were  the  Workingmen's  Cooperative,  Volunteer 
Cooperative,  and  the  Home  Savings  Bank. 


More  tlian  half  of  all  existing  South  End  properties 
which  received  mortgages  over  the  past  five  years  are 
concentrated  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  area.   When 
the  distribution  of  loans  is  compared  to  the  number  of 
existing  residential  structures  in  each  neighborhood,  the 
Ellis,  Frani,  and  Pilot  Block  neighborhoods  appear  to  be 
more  favored  by  lenders  than  other  areas  of  the  South  End. 

The  least  preferred  areas  are  the  United  Neighbors-Lower 
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Roxbury,  the  Lenox-Camden  area  southeast  of  Massachusett; 
Avenue,  and  the  Bradford-Shawmut  neighborhood. 

•  Institutional  mortgage  lenders  over  the  past  five  years 
have  given  relative  preference  to  neighborhoods  in  the 
South  End  which  have  the  highest  incomes,  the  greatest 
percentage  increase  in  incomes,  and  which  are  pre- 
dominantly white  or  are  becoming  increasingly  white  in 
racial  composition.   These  neighborhoods  include  the 
Ellis,  Frani  and  Pilot  Block  neighborhoods  in  the  north- 
west and  the  Worcester  Square  neighborhoods  in  the  south- 
east . 

The  favorable  mortgage  status  of  these  neighborhoods  is 
a  basic  factor  in  influencing  social,  economic,  and 
racial  shifts  in  the  South  End.   In  contrast,  neighbor- 
hoods which  have  been  least  preferred  for  mortgage  in- 
vestment, are  those  which  are  predominantly  black  or  are 
becoming  increasingly  black,  and  have  lower  income  people 
There  is  some  evidence  of  racial  discrimination  among 
lenders  tov/ard  the  Cosmopolitan  area  since  it  has  a  rel- 
atively high  income  population  and  the  highest  homeowner- 
ship  ratio   in  the  South  End,  yet  is  predominantly  black i 
In  fact,  the  continued  viability  of  this  neighbor- 
hood could  be  threatened  by  this  negative  view  dis- 
played by  the  lenders  through  their  relative  lack  of 
investment . 

Suffolk-Franklin,  the  major  South  End  lender,  has 
concentrated  its  funds  to  a  greater  extent  than  other 
lenders  in  preferred  areas  such  as  Ellis,  Frani  and 
Pilot  Block.   At  the  same  time  the  Cosmopolitan  area 
has  received  less  than  an  equitable  share  of  loans 
from  Suffolk-Franklin  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
residential  structures  in  the  Cosmopolitan  area. 

Though  parts  of  the  South  End,  certain  streets,  squares 
and  even  neighborhoods,  have  been  relatively  revitalized 
and  re-cycled  through  this  mortgage  loan  activity,  this 
effort  has  been  selective  and  dictated  by  the  market 
place  and  the  ability  of  borrowers  to  repay  loans .   The 
effect  has  been  to  revitalize  and  recycle  limited  areas 
of  the  South  End  while  the  rest  of  the  area,  particu- 
larly those  areas  where  incomes  are  lower  and  non-white 
people  seem  to  predominate,  have  been  allowed  to  continue 
the  downward  spiral  of  deterioration. 
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He commendations 

Private  Lenders 

-  SEPAC,  the  community  and  the  City  should  make  efforts  to 
persuade  Boston  banks  that  the  South  End  is  a  prudent 
place  to  make  loans,  that  they  have  a  responsibility  to 
invest  a  proportion  of  their  funds  in  the  South  End. 

-  Banks  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  private  or 
Federal  mortgage  insurance  programs  to  make  smaller 

down  payments  possible  for  residents  in  order  for  them  to 
renovate  their  homes  and  units  for  rentals.   This  should 
be  coordinated  with  the  use  of  BRA  and  City-owned  build- 
ings as  well . 

-  SEPAC  and  the  community  should  solicit  pledges  from  banks 
to  loan  primarily  to  owner-oecupants  and  never  for  more 
than  four  buildings  owned  by  any  one  individual  without 
SEPAC  or  community  approval.   The  Mayor's  office  should 
assist  in  negotiating  these  agreements. 

-  SEPAC,  the  community  and  the  City  should  encourage 
banks  to  make  loans  in  coordination  with  the  reco- 
mmended program  to  assist  homeowners  willing  to 
participate  in  the  Federal  Section  8  program  in 
finding  financing  for  rehabilitation  and  home  im- 
provement . 

-  SEPAC  and  the  community  should  solicit  the  support 

of  the  Major  and  the  Governor  for  legislation  requiring 
bank  disclosure.  Such  disclosure  information  should 
be  broken  dovm  by  census  tracts  rather  than  by  wards 
to  enable  more  accurate  monitoring  of  lending  practices. 

-  SEPAC,  the  community  and  the  City  should  secure  commit- 
ments from  banks  to  provide  small  mortgage  loans  to 
enable  particularly  low  and  moderate-income  persons  to 
fix  up  or  purchase  homes. 

-  As  a  last  resort,  community-at-large  should  withdraw 
their  savings  from  banks  which  do  not  support  the 

South  End  community.   The  Governor,  the  Mayor  and  social, 
educational  and  religious  institutions  in  the  South 
End  are  asked  to  support  such  action.   Failing  better 
participation  by  the  banks  in  the  South  End,  a  community- 
based  lending  institution  should  be  formed. 
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-  SEPAC  and  the  community  oppose  preferential  121A  tax 
status  for  banks  or  financial  Institutions  which  do  not 
participate  In  loan  programs  recommended  for  the  South 

End . 

-  Banks  holding  financing  on  fire  damaged  buildings  should 
assist  owners  by  releasing  insurance  proceeds  for  the 
purpose  of  rehabilitating  the  property.  Additional  re- 
financing should  be  provided  as  a  matter  of  course  for 
improvements  over  and  above  the  pre-fire  condition  of 
the  property. 

-  SEPAC  and  the  South  End  community  should  negotiate  with 
Boston  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  (NHS)  for  the 
establishment  of  an  NHS  effort  In  the  South  End.   A 
qualifying  block  or  neighborhood  within  the  South  End 
which  would  like  to  be  designated  for  NHS  treatment, 
should  seek  assistance  from  SEPAC. 

Federal  Government 

-  Federal  mortgage  programs  geared  to  new  construction  or 
major  rehabilitation  by  developers  should  be  expanded. 

-  Federal  mortgage  programs  geared  to  homeowner  rehab- 
ilitation or  home  purchase  should  be  developed  which 
give  priority  to  the  needs  of  existing  housing.  New 
housinn:  nrograms  should  aid  existing  housing,  parti- 
cularly with  resident  homeowners  ,  rather  than  new 
construction  or  major  rehabilitation  by  developers. 

-  Monies  for  the  Section  312  3^  home  rehabilitation 
program  should  be  continued  v/ith  more  direct  attention 
to  low  and  moderate-income  homeowners  and  more  flex- 
ible requirements  for  rehabilitation. 

-  A  subsidy  program  to  reduce  interest  rates  and/or 
principal  payments  for  low  and  moderate-income  home- 
owners should  be  developed  which  would  allow  borrowers 
to  return  the  money  when  able  or  when  the  building  Is 
sold  or  transferred. 

State  Government 

-  SEPAC,  the  community  and  the  City  should  call  upon  the 
State  Banking  Commission  to  enforce  existing  regula- 
tions for  disclosure  of  where  banks  make  loans  In  re- 
lationship to  where  their  depositors  reside  and  to 
enforce  regulations  covering  discrimination. 
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-  3EPAC,  the  community  and  the  City  should  insist  that 
the  new  Massachusetts  Home  Mortgage  Finance  Agency 
design  a  specific  loan  program  geared  to  meet  the  parti- 
cular kinds  of  rehabilitation  problems  and  costs  in- 
herent in  the  South  End  how  house  stock  in  combinations 
of  loans  from  MHMFA  tax-exempt  bonding  and  rental  sub- 
sidles  . 

Local  "Government 

-  The  City  should  develop  programs  with  community  input 
to  financially  assist  low  and  moderate-income  residents 
and  homeowners  to  meet  the  requirements  of  building  and 
sanitary  code  enforcement  and  to  encourage  housing 
rehabilitation . 

(A)  When  properties  with  violations  could 
necessitate  the  foreclosing  or  involun- 
tary sale  of  a  property,  the  City  should 
make  repairs  of  absolute  necessity  and 
place  a  lien  on  the  house.  When  the  original 
owner  can  afford  it  or  when  a  new  owner  buys 
it,  he  could  refinance  the  property.  In  any 
case,  the  City  would  collect  Its  debt. 

(B)  When  low  and  moderate-income  households 
are  threatened  with  losing  their  home  due 
to  tax  foreclosure,  or  when  urban  home- 
steading  is  being  encouraged  for  fore- 
closed property  where  traditional  loans 
are  not  available,  the  City  would  convert 
its  interest  into  a  lien  or  loan  to  be 
paid  off  when  possible  or  when  the  property 
is  sold  or  transferred. 

-  oEPAC,  the  community  and  the  City  should  establish  a 
program  v/ith  community  input  to  supplement  the  Section 
312  program.   CDRS  funds  would  be  used  to  subsidize  i 
interest  payments  on  private  loans  or  to  secure  City 
bonds  used  to  provide  loan  funds.   This  program  would 
be  coordinated  with  the  recommendation  to  provide 
technical  assistance  for  rehabilitation  in  the  South 
End. 
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INSPECTION  AND  CODES 


Findlnp;: 


-  Much  confusion  and  overlap  exists  among  the  numerous 
City  departments,  agencies  and  offices  which  inspect 
and  enforce  the  sanitary,  building  and  safety  laws. 
This  has  caused  many  South  End  residents  to  take  matters 
Into  their  own  hands  and  seek  legal  action  through  the 
Boston  Housing  Court.   The  similarity  of  buildings  and 
the  character  of  the  houses  which  run  together  in  rows, 
makes  it  particularly  difficult  to  assess  blame  and  id- 
entify violators  in  the  South  End. 

-  The  Housing  Inspection  Department  operates  on  a  com-     j 
plaint  system  under  which  most  of  its  efforts  go  into 
actually  non-housing  sanitation  efforts  such  as  rubbish 
and  garbage  disposal,  rodent  and  insect  infestation. 

-  Present  laws  make  it  difficult  to  attach  legal  responsi- 
bility to  homeowners  or  other  property  owners  for  Tlola- 
ting  trash  disposal  laws . 

-  Overall  an  inadequate  inspection  system  operates  against 
the  interests  of  homeowners,  tenants  and  the  South  End 
community  as  it  does  against  other  Boston  neighborhoods. 


Recommendations 


In  line  with  the  final  report  of  the  Boston  House 
Rule  Commission  of  1971,  the  City  should  take  steps 
to  attain  approval  of  needed  changes  in  City  ordi- 
nances in  order  to  implement  the  reorganization  of 
the  City's  inspection  and  code  enforcement  functions. 
Such  reorganization  will  eliminate  the  overlap  and 
confusion  that  exists  by  establishingone  agency  with 
the  power  to  both  inspect  and  enforce  all  codes . 
Uniform  standards  and  consistent  enforcement  must  be 
applied  in  all  cases  throughout  the  South  End. 

A  systematized  housing  inspection  program  must  be 
established  in  order  to  achieve  some  kind  of  cyclical 
inspection  of  rental  housing  units  in  the  South  End 
and  thus  to  develop  a  monitoring  system  of  housing 
conditions  in  the  area  which  would  help  to  arrest 
deterioration  and  to  better  direct  rehabilitation 
efforts . 
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Current  laws  pertaining  to  trash  disposal  must  be 
amended  with  respect  to  burden  of  responsibility.  One 
suggestion  Is  to  make  the  owner  of  the  property  on 
which  trash  Is  found  to  be  responsible  for  Its  dispos- 
ition. In  case  of  public  property,  the  responsibility 
would  be  on  the  abutting  property  owner.  Such  changes 
would  eliminate  the  burden  of  proving  the  origin  of 
the  trash  in  question,  and  to  make  it  a  violation  to 
allow  trash  to  remain  on  ones  property  or  on  the 
abutting  private  property. 

The  already-authorized  program  of  ticketing  sanitation 
violators  should  be  Implemented.   This  enforcement 
tool  would  function  through  the  Boston  Housing  Court  or 
Boston  Municipal  Court  much  like  the  ticketing  system 
for  auto  parking  violations .   CDRS  money  should  be  used 
to  help  establish  the  program.   The  fine  schedule  should 
be  revised  to  assure  that  they  are  consistent  with  the 
cost  of  cleaning  up  the  violations. 

Existing  sanitation  and  other  codes  must  be  vigorously 
enforced.   City  Inspectors  should  examine  trash  left 
in  violation,  investigate  the  contents  of  trash  t< 
identify  the  origin  and  prosecute  offenders . 
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Building  codes  should  be  revised  to  allow  reasonable 
variations  from  codes  in  historic  areas  to  encourage 
rehabilitation,  reconstruction,  and  maintenance  of 
South  End  and  similar  properties  at  practical  cost 
levels.  The  code  should  provide  that  owners  demolishing 
buildings  in  these  areas  will  be  required  to  face  walls 
left  exposed  with  new  brick  and  to  insure  that  footings 
are  strong  enough  to  protect  exposed  side  walls  from 
collapse. 
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PUBLIC    ir4PR0VEMENTS 


l''indings 


-  Promised  public  improvements  have  not  kept  pace  with 
housing  as  proposed  by  the  renewal  plan.   External 
amenities  such  as  street  paving,  sidewalk  improve- 
ment, tree  planting  and  lighting  have  not  come 
through  to  support  both  subsidized  and  private 
efforts  in  housing  investment. 


Recommendations 


Federal,  State  and  City  government  must  fulfill  their 
responsibility  to  provide  the  non-housing  amenities 
which  were  promised  under  the  urban  renewal  plan. 
This  includes:  parks  and  recreational  facilities, 
schools,  lighting,  sidewalks  and  street  Improvements, 
sewers  and  drains,  transportation,  traffic  control 
and  the  removal  of  undesirable  liquor  licenses. 

The  City  should  use  general  or  bond  revenues  to  set 
up  a  program  with  SEPAC  and  the  community  for  parti- 
cipation in  a  plan  to  complete  the  deferred  mainte- 
nance of  public  facilities  in  the  South  End  which  has 
accum.ulated  over  the  past  few  decades. 

CDRS  money  should  be  used  as  seed  money  to  promote 
capital  improvements .  Such  money  could  fund  staff 
to  coordinate  a  rehabilitation  program,  plan  improve- 
ments, find  other  revenues  or  promote  bond  issues, 
provide  land  and  building  write-downs  ,  grants  to 
hard  put  homeownera&  interest  rate  subsidies  consistent 
to  achieve  the  housing  goals  of  SEPAC  and  the  community 

Future  public  improvements  in  the  South  End  should  not 
be  undertaken  without  the  approval  of  SEPAC  and  the 
community,  particularly  when  they  may  require  tearing 
down  existing  buildings. 
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PUBLICLY-ASSISTED  RESOURCES  FOR  LOW  AND  MODERATE, 
AND  ECONOMICALLY-MIXED  HOUSING 


Federal 

-  The  Federal  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  197^  has  all  but  ended  past  Federal  subsidy  pro- 
grams for  the  production  of  housing  through  new 
construction  of  substantial  rehabilitation  by  non- 
profit or  limited-dividend  developers.   While  there 
are  a  few  commitments  left  to  build  housing  in  the 
South  End,  i.e.  the  Emergency  Tenants  Council 
Viviendas  development  under  Section  236,  future 
Federal  housing  efforts  have  been  folded  into  one 
new  program.  Section  8  housing  assistance  payments. 
Funding  for  production  programs  should  be  re- 
established including  private  subsidized  housing 
and  public  housing,  particularly  modernization  of 
public  housing. 

State 

-  The  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency  (MHFA)  is  a 
major  source  of  funding  for  low  and  moderate-income 
housing  and  for  economically-mixed  housing.   It  is 
also  a  major  source  of  Section  8  Federal  funds  tied 
to  new  construction  or  major  rehabilitation  develop- 
ments being  funded  by  MHFA. 

-  The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Community  Affairs 
recommended  to  SEPAC  that  combinations  of  rehabilita-  . 
tion  and  rental  subsidies  might  work  in  the  South  End 
under  the  State  705  scattered-site  public  housing 
acquisition  and  rehabilitation  program  and  the  State 
707  Rental  Assistance  programs.   The  Department  also 
v/ill  have  some  Federal  Section  8  funds  which  it  might 
put  into  this  kind  of  program. 

-  Massachusetts  State-financed  public  housing  programs, 
however,  do  not  allow  for  the  Turnkey  method  of 
development,  and  the  open  competitive  bidding  process 
makes  the  rehabilitation  of  South  End  row  housing 
very  difficult  economically. 

-  The  Massachusetts  Home  Mortgage  Finance  Agency  (MHMFA) 
created  by  the  Legislature  in  197^  is  not  yet  in 
operation.   But  it  may  provide  a  more  useful  vehicle 
for  attaining  mortgage  financing  and  income  mixing  in 
the  South  End. 
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l-fecomniendat  ions 


f'doral 

The  Section  8  program  should  be  better  advertised  in 
the  community  to  attract  the  usage  of  it  by  the 
private  market.   The  program  should  be  directed  at 
buildings  where  low-income  households  are  currently 
living  but  paying  far  more  than  2'5%   of  their  income 
for  rent  and  to  other  standard  buildings  where  rents 
are  .just  beyond  the  low-income  range.   Rents  should 
be  maintained  in  properties  with  Section  8  subsidies 
at  a  level  high  enough  to  allow  qualifying  house- 
holds to  find  standard  private  rental  units  without 
adding  to  the  inflationary  rent  spiral  in  the  area. 

Preference  for  Section  8  allocations  should  be  used 
v/here  existing  subsidized  housing  resources  are 
lacking.   Preferences  among  applicants  should  be 
given  to  non-profit  developers,  owner-occupied  houses 
'.vith  rental  units  ^.  and  to  South  End  resident  owners. 

A  thorough  fact-finding  study  of  the  large  Federal 
Dublic  housing  project  in  the  South  End,  Cathedral, 
should  be  initiated  including  complete  apartment  in- 
ventories followed  by  major  upgrading  and  replace- 
ments.  This  would  include  elevator  work  and  improved 
security  working  closely  with  public  housing  tenant 
and  neighborhood  organizations.   Vacant  one-bedroom 
units  might  be  reused  through  conversions  into  two  or 
more  bedroom  units .   Since  deterioration  and  vandalism 
at  Cathedral  are  accelerating,  no  time  should  be  wasted 
and  major  funds  must  be  secured  from  either  the  Federal 
or  State  government  so  that  modernization  can  be  comple- 
ted within  a  reasonable  time  if  the  project  is  to  be  a 
resource  to  meet  housing  needs  in  the  area. 

A  tenant  management  proposal  should  be  developed  for  tFie 
Cathedral  Project  to  manage  the  project  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  modernization.   The  last  phase  of  modernization 
should  Include  provisions  for  changing  current  concrete 
walkways  and  perimeter  playgrounds  to  earth-type  areas 
with  trees ,  greenery  and  gardens . 
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Income  mix  should  be  encouraged  in  the  post-modernization 
Cathedral  Project  to  help  reduce  the  Project's  social 
Droblems  and  vandalism  and  to  bring  the  Project  into 
line  with  the  income  mix  goals  of  the  South  End  community. 
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Majority  Recommendation  (Vote  S-0) 

-  Modernization  of  the  Cathedral  Project  should  be  under- 
taken with  the  assurance  that  the  Project  will  continue 
to  be  a  major  housing  resource  for  low-income  people  in 
the  South  End.  Low-rent  public  housing  project  should  be 
modernized  with  the  intention  of  continuing  to  serve  the 
low-rent  populations  they  were  originally  built  to  serve. 

Minority  Recommendation  (no  vote  taken) 

-  Income  mix  should  be  encouraged  in  the  post-modernization 
Cathedral  Project  to  help  reduce  the  Project's  social 
problems  and  vandalism  and  to  bring  the  Project  into  line 
with  the  income  mix  goals  of  the  South  End  community. 
Unless  an  income  mix  is  achieved,  then  the  Concord  Baptist 
Project  situated  in  back  of  it  should  be  tabled. 

-  Puture  funding  of  the  Sections  312/115  loan  and  grant 
programs  for  rehabilitation,  should  benefit  South  End 
homeowners  and  households  displaced  from  the  South  End. 
Within  this  group,  low  and  moderate-income  households 
are  to  have  preference,  specifically  those  who  own  a 
house  or  wish  to  make  improvements,  tenants  in  sub- 
standard housing,  or  homeowners  who  commit  themselves 
to  use  Section  8  funds  to  house  low-income  people. 

State 

-  SEPAC,  the  community  and  the  City  should  seek  use  of 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Community  Affairs  funds  - 
Section  705  and  Section  707  -  in  the  South  End.   Support 
should  be  given  to  legislation  that  would  allow  the  BHA 
to  undertake  Turnkey  development  with  State  funds  and 
thus  allow  for  acquisition  and  rehabilitation  costs  that 
would  be  acceptable  for  public  housing  in  the  South  End. 
The  Department  should  make  a  greater  effort  to  communi- 
cate the  availability  of  its  programs  in  the  South  End. 


^FiA  FORECLOSURE  CRISIS 

Findings 

-  As  this  report  was  written  over  1,200  units  of  low  and 
moderate-income  housing  were  in  serious  financial  diffi- 
culty.  Nearly  800  units  in  three  developments  were  in 
default  and  foreclosure  of  at  least  some  of  these  units 
is  a  real  threat. 
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Because  of  the  overall  desirability  of  the  South  End, 
there  is  fear  that  housing  built  to  provide  decent 
shelter  for  low  and  moderate-income  people,  can  be 
easily  marketable  to  market  rate  tenants  under  un- 
subsidized  re- financing. 

The  financial  difficulties  of  FHA  subsidized  housing  are 
the  result  in  large  part  of  Inflationary  construction 
costs,  unrealistic  rents,  unmonitored  cash  flow  problems 
and  lack  of  funds  to  meet  operating  expenses . 


Reoommendat  ions 


SEPAC,  the  community  and  the  City  should  make  it  a 
policy  that  HUD  should  be  prevented  from  selling  off 
properties  which  will  cause  substantial  rent  increases 
and  make  it  impossible  for  the  people  for  whom  the 
housing  was  intended  to  remain.   HUD  should  bear  the 
cost  of  these  financial  failures  and  adhere  to  the 
social  purposes  for  which  the  housing  was  built  or 
rehabilitated.   This  should  be  separated  from  using 
new  rent  subsidies  for  new  housing.   New  funds  should 
not  be  used  to  solve  the  financial  problems  of  existing 
subsidized  housing. 

Legal  action  should  be  pursued  to  protect  the  rights 
of  tenants  in  this  housing  and  maintain  present  rent 
levels . 

neither  Section  8  funds  nor  CDRS  funds  should  be  used 
to  help  solve  the  foreclosure  problem.   Instead  past 
programs  designed  for  this  housing  should  be  financed 
to  continue  them. 

SEPAC  and  the  community  should  see  to  it  that  the 
rights  of  tenants  in  the  housing  are  clarified,  that 
tenants  are  informed  of  their  rights  and  assisted  in 
organizing  to  protect  them.   While  this  is  going  on  at 
the  national  level,  local  assistance  should  be  promoted. 

SEPAC,  the  community,  the  tenants  and  the  City,  should 
make  it  a  policy  that  HUD  meet  its  obligations  as  a  land- 
lord to  maintain  its  property  zo   the  standards  of  appro- 
priate building  and  sanitary  codes. 
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-  While  the  MHFA  has  Just  under  400  units  In  five  develop- 
ments in  the  South  End  and  another  527  units  In  the  pipe- 
line, the  Agency  should  take  steps  to  heed  the  warnings 
of  previous  Federal  subsidized  housing  which  led  to  the 
present  crisis.  MHFA  should  seek  some  means  of  realizing 
operating  funds  and  to  Improve  cash  flow  In  Its  develop- 
ments . 

Majority  Recommendation  (Vote  8-0) 

-  If  foreclosure  Is  found  to  be  the  only  way  out  for  some 
developments,  re-flnanclng  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency  and  supported  with 
Section  8  rent  subsidies  to  cover  all  units  In  the  develop- 
ments. Total  subsidy  coverage  of  all  units  In  the  develop- 
ments would  assure  the  continued  occupancy  of  the  develop- 
ments by  low  and  moderate-Income  people  for  which  they 
were  Intended. 

Minority  Recommendation  (One  vote) 

-  All  efforts  pertinent  to  the  financial  problems  of  FHA 
housing  should  be  undertaken  without  countenancing  fore- 
closure as  a  likely  possibility.  To  talk  about  re-flnanclng 
and  re-houslng  In  the  event  of  FHA  foreclosure,  Is  to 
compromise  the  actions  being  taken  to  prevent  foreclosure. 

Minority  Recommendation  (No  vote  taken) 

-  If  foreclosure  Is  found  to  be  the  only  way  out  for  some 
developments,  re-flnanclng  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency  and  supported  with 
Section  8  rent  subsidies  to  preserve  '50%   to  75%   of  the 
subsidized  units,  the  balance  to  be  allocated  by  attrition 
to  25%   to  50%   market  units  In  order  to  achieve  economic 
viability  for  the  projects,  by  adding  cash  flow  from 
rents  and  to  achieve  Income-mix.  Persons  displaced  should 
be  given  priority  for  space  In  new  developments  not  yet 
completed. 
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TAXATION 


Findings 

-  The  central  tax  problem  is  over-reliance  on  the 

property  tax.   V/hile  a  more  rational  distribution  of 
assessment  and  a  gradual  increase  of  a  required  re- 
assessment v/ould  supply  some  relief  to  the  South  End 
property  owner,  it  would  not  relieve  the  tax  burden. 
100^  assessment  falsely  suggests  equality  but  rather 
would  be  a  financial  disaster  for  the  South  End  home- 
owner.  This  equalizing  of  the  burden  among  resi- 
dential and  commercial  properties  prohibits  a 
residential  area  like  the  South  End  from  maintaining 
its  mixed-income  character  and  from  being  able  to 
carry  out  the  remaining  rehabilitation  that  must  be 
done  to  meet  housing  needs  in  the  area. 

Recommendations 


The  City  should  make  known  to  taxpayers  the  actual 
classification  under  which  it  taxes  types  of  property 
and  the  rate  assessed  to  true  value  within  each 
category  of  property.   Thus  the  public  would  know 
the  rate  at  which  it  was  being  assessed.   This  rate 
should  be  no  more  than  2^%    of  the  potential  or  actual 
rental  income  with  some  variations  for  special  uses . 

City  policy  and  procedures  for  allowing  abatements 
and  reassessments  should  be  made  known.   Not  only 
should  the  public  be  informed,  but  instructions  on 
obtaining  an  abatement  or  reassessment  should  be 
Included  with  tax  bills,  and  most  particularly,  with 
a  notice  of  reassessment.   Legislation  to  make  notice 
of  abatements  in  simple  language  mandatory  should  be 
enacted . 

The  City  should  define  its  hardship,  discretionary 
abatement  policy  to  include  marginal  homeowners,  the 
disabled,  elderly  and  infirm. 


The  City  should  abate  taxes  on  properties  where  rent 
has  not  been  collected  due  to  vacancies  occuring 
during  rehabilitation.   Such  abatement  should  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  hardship  or  by  basing  taxation  on  no 
more  than  25%    of  rent. 
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The  City  should  offer  tax  incentives  to  encourage 
low  and  moderate- income  homeowners  or  homeowners 
participating  in  programs  to  house  low  and  moderate- 
income  people,  to  purchase  or  rehabilitate  houses. 
The  common  problem  is  an  increased  assessment  which 
can  more  than  double  or  triple  the  tax  burden.   An 
increase  in  assessed  value  should  be  no  more  than  10/6 
per  year.   Another  applicable  solution  to  homes  being 
rehabilitated  is  to  freeze  the  old  assessment  for  a 
period  of  five  years  until  the  homeowner,  having  paid 
off  home  improvement  loans,  is  financially  able  to  pay 
the  additional  tax  burden. 

Similar  South  End  residential  structures  should  have 
the  same  tax  assessment  whether  they  are  rental  units, 
a  condominium,  or  owner-occupied  units.   For  example, 
residential  structures  should  not  be  assessed  on  the 
basis  of  sales  prices  reflecting  values  created  by 
Federal  tax  policies  . 

Resident  homeowners  should  be  given  a  50%   lower  tax 
assessment . 

No  assessment  av.ong  similar  buildings  should  be  more 
than  100^  of  the  assessment  of  any  building  on  a  street. 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  provide  property 
tax  relief  through  State  income  tax  refunds  on  taxes 
paid  according  over  a  certain  percentage  of  income. 

100%  Assessment 

The  Commonwealth  should  reorganize  the  state  tax 
structure  to  reduce  the  reliance  on  the  property  tax. 
Once  this  is  achieved,  100%  assessment  should  be  based 
on  real  value  and  these  values  should  be  updated 
annually  in  small  amounts  rather  than  by  spot  or  perio- 
dic reassessments.   At  such  time,  prior  121A  or  other 
private  tax  agreements  between  the  City  and  new  large 
scale  residential  and  commercial  property  owners,  should 
be  made  public  and  abolished  consistent  with  the  re- 
organized tax  structure. 


EQUAL  HOUSING  OPPORTUNITIES  OUTSIDE  THE  SOUTH  END 


Findings 

-  The  increasing  costs  of  housing  outside  the  City  and 

outside  of  central  city  neighborhoods  like  the  South  End, 
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have  added  to  racial  and  economic  discrimination 
against  minority  and  low-income  people  to  keep 
thorn  concentrated  in  areas  like  the  South  End. 

-  Attempts  to  break  this  ring  of  discrimination  and 
segregation  such  as  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Snob 
Zoning  law  have  had  such  meagre  results  that  hardly 
any  opportunities  have  been  opened  up  at  all.   The 
result  is  that  any  effort  to  discourage  further 
housing  assistance  to  those  in  need  in  the  South  End 
\n   the  hope  that  it  will  encourage  outward  movement 
would  only  result  in  denying  needed  assistance. 

Majority  Recommendation  (Vote  S-0) 

-  Housing  for  low  and  moderate-income  people  should  be 
built  in  other  sections  of  the  City  and  In  other  com- 
munities across  the  State  to  create  equal  housing 
opportunities.  In  no  way  should  this  be  construed  as 
encouraging  low  and  moderate-Income  people  who  want 
to  stay  in  the  South  End  to  leave,  but  to  offer  a 
choice  for  those  who  wish  to  move  out.  Litigation  In 
the  courts  should  be  Initiated  against  antl-houslng 
discrimination  In  other  parts  of  the  City  and  suburbs. 

Minority  Recommendation  (No  vote  taken) 

-  The  meager  results  of  efforts  to  racially  and  economlcall: 
Integrate  other  parts  of  the  City,  the  suburbs  and  the 
State  through  subsidized  housing  developments  should  not 
be  countenanced  as  an  excuse  to  Impact  the  South  End  with 
more  predominantly  subsidized  housing  developments.   If  £ 
development  Is  to  have  subsidized  units,  there  should  be  8 
maximum  of  25%   low  Income,  a  minimum  of  50%   market,  with 
the  remaining  25^  either  market,  elderly  or  moderate. 

Minority  Recommendation  (One  vote) 

-  The  charge  of  the  SEPAC  Housing  Committee  was  to  look  Intc 
the  housing  needs  of  the  South  End  community.  It  should, 
therefore,  consider  those  needs  alone  and  not  countenance 
outside  action  to  alleviate  them.  To  Involve  Itself  In  a 
discussion  of  equal  housing  opportunities  outside  the 
South  End,  Is  to  accept  the  argument  that  South  End  people 
who  are  minorities  or  low-Income,  should  be  exported  to 
other  areas  to  make  the  area  more  livable  for  more  affluen 
White  people. 
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EMERGENCY  HOUSING 


The  City  should  provide  emergency  housing  services 
for  a  duration  of  several  weeks.   Under  the  present 
emergency  time  provided  by  the  Red  Cross  -  two  or 
three  days  -  households  cannot  find  a  suitable  replace- 
ment housln^:  unit  in  the  South  End. 


HUMAN  SERVICES  RELATED  TO  HOUSING 


As  support  for  good  housing  management,  social  services 
must  be  made  available.   The  problems  of  families 
such  as  unemployment,  alcoholism,  drug  addiction. 
Juvenile  delinquency,  the  problems  of  the  elderly  and 
those  of  derelicts,  must  be  addressed  to  help  alleviate 
ancillary  social  problems  which  housing  itself  cannot 
resolve.  SEPAC  and  the  community  should  support  local 
human  service  agencies  and  programs  and  pressure  the 
City,  State  and  Federal  governments,  the  United  Fund, 
and  private  foundations  to  provide  needed  funding.  CDRS 
funds  should  be  used  as  a  source  of  seed  money  to  secure 
these  services  to  make  the  South  End  a  better  place  to 
live  . 
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'>l\CK(m()[]UD:       THE  HOUTH  END  SINCE  URBAN  RENEWAL 


Unllkf  rjiFif^r  par'ts  of  Boston,  the  South  End  cannot  be 
approacFiofi  an  a  nlnf^le  neighborhood  or  community.   It  is  a 
vast  area,  one  of  the  largest  ever  designated  as  an  urban  re- 
newal nroject  in  the  country  -  6l6  acres.   It  is  something  of 
a  city  in  itself  v;ith  more  than  ^0  different  ethnic,  and 
racial  groups,  a  growing  group  of  young  middle-class  home- 
owners and  renters-,  lodging  house  roomers,  transient  skid  row 
alcoholics,  and  so-called  "night  people."   The  area  referred 
to  as  the  South  End  for  the  purposes  of  urban  renewal  and 
district  planning  in  Boston,  breaks  down  into  two  major  sectionjj 
the  t  r-adit- ional  South  End  and  Lower  Roxbury. 
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The  traditional  South  End  runs  northeast  from  Massachusetts 
Avenue  to  the  Turnpike  Extension  and  is  bordered  along  the  west 
by  1>he  Penn  Central  right-of-way  and  on  the  east  by  the 
l^'itzgerald  Expressway.   This  is  the  area  of  architectural  unity 
with  the  major  characteristic  being  the  19th  century,  bow  front, 
three  to  five-story  brick  row  house,  many  of  which  face  onto 
well -planned,  tree-shaded  squares.   Some  parts  of  the  traditiona! 
South  End  are  more  attractive  than  others.   Many  of  the  bow  and 
flat  front  brick  houses  are  on  monotonous  side  streets  or  on 
broad  thoroughfares,  the  latter  mixed  with  commercial  uses.   The 
traditional  South  End  also  contains  some  industries,  most  of 
them  in  the  northeast  corner,  and  a  huge  institutional  complex 
along  the  eastern  border  comprised  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital 
and  the  Boston  University  "ledical  Center.  i 

Lower  Roxbury  is  separated  from  the  traditional  South  End 
by  Massachusetts  Avenue.  It  runs  southward  to  the  Campus  High 
School  Project.  The  population  of  Lower  Roxbury  is  much  more 
homogeneous  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  South  End.  While  it 
had  many  decaying  buildings  and  neglected  open  spaces  at  the 
start  of  the  renewal  program,  it  also  had  a  fairly  stable  work- 
ing class  Black  family  community. 

V/hen  planning  commenced  for  urban  renewal  in  the  South  End 
in  llf)0,    the  area  v/as  seen  in  two  ways.   First  of  all,  it 
accomm.odated  low-income  people  in  that  it  offered  housing,  albeit 
of  a  lower  standard,  at  low  rents  they  could  afford.   At  the  same 
time,  the  area  was  desirable  architecturally  and  held  great  po- 
tential for  revitalization  as  in  in-town  neighborhood  for  middle 
class  people  seeking  city  living.  M 

l''or  more  than  a  half  century,  the  South  End  had  served  as 
a  port  of  entity  for  migrants  offering  low  cost  shelter  and 
proximity  to  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  jobs  in  restaurants,  small 
factories,  and  hospitals.   Nearly  half  of  the  population  lived 
in  lodging  houses. -L   Small  enclave  communities  of  Syrians,  Greeksl 
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and  Chinese  had  been  settled  there  for  many  years.   Between 
1920  and  1950  southern  Blacks  were  the  largest  migrant  group 
moving  into  the  area.   Since  the  mid-1950 's  Puerto  Ricans 
were  dominant  among  the  newcomers.   Aside  from  these  relati- 
vely stable  community  groups,  were  the  transient  skid  row 
alcoholics  and  "night  people."   The  196O  National  Census 
showed  a  median  family  income  of  $3,650  in  the  South  End. 
The  area  had  the  largest  percentage  of  households  with 
Incomes  under  $3,000  per  year  {^0.5%)    of  any  neighborhood  in 
the  City. 2 

Yet  the  South  End's  potential  and,  desireability  lay  in 
Its  geographic  location  within  the  City  and  in  the  character 
of  its  houses  and  squares.   The  South  End  is  just  one  mile 
from  downtown  Boston  and  close  to  new  development  complexes 
running  along  the  City's  high  spine  -  the  Christian  Science 
Church,  the  Prudential  Center,  ;v:d  more  recently  the  still  un- 
occupied Hancock  Tower  off  Copley  Square.   Most  of  this  de- 
velopment was  not  in  existence  in  I960,  but  Prudential  had 
made  its  decision  to  undertake  its  development  and  there  was 
anticipation  of  massive  redevelopment  of  the  City. 3   These  were 
factors  in  attracting  some  middle  to  upper-income  people  in 
the  early  1960's  to  purchase  and  reconvert  brick  row  houses 
into  townhouses,  many  of  which  had  been  converted  from  their 
original  single-family  use  into  lodging  houses  or  apartments. 
A  few  realty  firms  became  engaged  in  purchasing  and  renovating 
houses  for  rent  or  sale  to  middle-income  people.   Brick  row 
houses  could  be  purchased  cheaply  at  the  time,  and  though 
banks  were  reluctant  to  invest  in  the  area,  homeowners  and  real- 
tors were  able  to  attain  some  mortgage  financing,  particularly 
for  properties  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  South  End  and  on  a 
few  other  squares  and  choicer  streets. 

This  llmitfMl  Investment  in  the  South  End  began  despite  the 
lonfitime  physical  neglect  and  overall  blight  of  the  area.   De- 
pending on  their  condition  and  location.  South  End  row  houses 
might  be  purchased  for  less  than  $3,000  in  196O.   The  cheap 
prices  were  evidence  of  the  fact  that  widespread  abandonment  had 
continued  since  V/orld  V/ar  II  through  the  1950 's.   The  South  End 
population  decreased  by  22,000  people  -  from  57,000  to  35,000 
between  1950  and  196O. 

In  i960  the  South  End  was  given  "high  priority"  as  a  grey 
area  district  to  be  treated  by  urban  renewal  with  emphasis  on 
rehabilitation  under  a  nev;  citywide  development  plan.   The  plan 
called  for  a  $24.2  million  capital  grant  for  the  South  End 
which  war,  "too  promising  to  ignore,  too  near  the  edge  of  disaster 
for  remedial  action  to  be  delayed."  To  strengthen  the  area,  the 
plan  would  "orient  the  South  End  toward  the  Copley  Square- 
Prudential  Center  business  and  shopping  area"  since  "...hundreds 
of  commuters  who  work  in  that  area  park  their  cars  in  the  South 
End  and  walk  to  work."^ 
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VJRS'V    PLAN  REJECTED 

111  \^)f)l   :i    r.outJi  I'lnd  Urban  Renewal  Committee  had  been 
formed  to  repreLient  t\)e    South  End  community  in  dealing  with 
urban  renewal  plans  proposed  by  the  BRA.   The  original 
Committee  has  been  described  as  being  made  up  of  a  "cross 
section  of  non-problem  interest  groups,"  homeowners,  neigh- 
borhood asG iciations ,  and  the  leadership  of  social  service 
agencies  such  as  United  South  End  Settlements  who  were  trying 
to  solve  the  area's  social  problems. 5   The  Committee  of  five 
bu:;  Inessmen ,  five  professionals,  five  from  South  End  institu- 
tions, and  23  residents  distributed  questionnaires  to  the  com- 
munity to  try  to  discern  the  area's  wishes  on  a  wide  range  of 
issues.   From  this  it  hoped  to  develop  positions  on  both 
physical  and  social  problems  which  the  urban  renewal  plan 
would  be  designed  to  meet. 

The  original  plan  developed  for  the  South  End  has  been 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  "green  strip"  or  "green  belt" 
concept  with  a  major  feature  being  a  wide,  tree-lined  through- 
fare  T'unning  the  length  of  the  South  End  which  would  become 
a  new  focal  point  for  community  and  commercial  development. 
The  plan  proposed  2,500  units  of  low  and  moderate-income 
housing  to  be  concentrated  in  Lower  Roxbury.   The  traditional 
South  End  would  be  largely  rehabilitated  although  the  clearance 
contemnlated  for  the  green  strip  alarmed  a  lot  of  people. 

Thf^  plan  was  finally  withdrawn  by  the  BRA  in  the  summer  of 
1963  after  many  meetings  during  the  previous  winter.   It  was 
durinr  Uiis  process  that  South  End  neighborhoods  and  the  spokes- 
man of  various  community  groups,  lodging  house  and  working  class 
homeowners,  made  their  presence  felt.   When  the  Urban  Renewal 
Committee  passed  the  plan  onto  the  neighborhoods,  the  plan  was 
met  with  a  loud  and  violent  reaction. 

CASTLE  SQUARE  -  ACQUISITION  AND  RELOCATION 

Even  before  the  first  overall  South  End  plan  had  been  de- 
veior-ed,  there  was  already  some  urban  renewal  in  execution  in 
the  area.   In  the  northeast  corner  of  the  project  area,  an 
inciustrial  project  -  New  York  Streets  -  had  been  in  execution. 
Adjacent  to  it,  along  the  northern  boundary,  another  project. 
Castle  Square,  had  been  proposed  in  1959.  i 

The  Castle  Square  project  provided  an  opportunity  for  the 
MRA  t.o  provide  some  new  housing  to  which  people  being  displaced 
from  other  areas  of  the  South  End  might  be  relocated.   The  BRA 
made  an  early  land  acquisition  of  the  area  in  December,  1962. 
Ilousinr  on  Castle  Square  was  at  first  opposed  on  the  grounds 
that  the  area  would  make  an  ideal  industrial  development  because 
of  its  nroximity  to  the  intersection  of  the  Turnpike  Extension, 
the  Expressway,  South  Station  and  the  Southern  Market  District. 
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But  apF)roval  for  housing  was  finally  won,  with  the  support 
of  the  oouth  End  community  which  opposed  industrial  use. 

The  execution  of  the  Castle  Square  project  required  that 
6^^  families  be  relocated.   The  relocation  of  the  Castle 
Square  residents  was  undertaken  by  United  South  End  Settle- 
ments under  contract  to  the  BRA.   A  new  development  of  500 
units  of  low  and  moderate  income  221  (d)  (3)  housing  and  over 
100  units  of  elderly  public  housing  was  planned  for  the  site. 
This  new  housing  would  later  be  included  in  the  total  number 
of  units  to  be  provided  through  the  urban  renewal  plan  for 
the  South  End  but  the  people  displaced  from  Castle  Square  at 
the  time,  were  not  included  in  the  South  End  plan's  re- 
location caseload. 

There  was  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of 
relocation  for  Castle  Square.   While  50%   of  the  residents  were 
eligible  for  public  housing,  only  23^  applied,  and  only  12^ 
'lid,  in  fact,  relocate  in  public  housing.   With  the  virtual 
absence  at  the  time  of  any  other  kind  of  subsidized  housing, 
the  great  majority  of  displacees  relocated  into  other  private 
housing.   Prior  to  19^5,  displacees  were  eligible  only  for 
$200  in  moving  expenses.  Though  Federal  law  was  changed  in 
1965  to  provide  up  to  $4,000  over  four  years  to  cover  expenses 
incurred  if  displacement  meant  more  than  a  10^  increase  in 
rent  in  comparable  housing,  few  people  were  left  in  Castle 
Square  to  take  advantage  of  this  improvement.   Only  two  fam- 
ilies from  the  original  relocation  caseload  resettled  in  the 
new  Castle  Square  housing  development. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  PLAN  APPROVED 

The  South  End  plan  that  was  finally  approved  was  the  result 
of  two  years  of  negotiations  with  individual  neighborhood 
associations.   As  such  it  is  more  a  piecing  together  of  a  number 
of  neighborhood  plans  into  one  large  one  for  the  whole  area. 
After  the  first  plan  was  rejected,  negotiating  with  the  commu- 
nity shifted  to  no  less  than  I6  neighborhood  associations.   Tfje 
approved  olan  reflected  this  effort  throwing  to  the  wind  larger 
scale  planning  conceots  to  separate  residential  and  institu- 
tional uses,  seeking  to  satisfy  all  groups. 

There  were  many  issues  over  which  the  BRA  negotiated  with 
he  various  organizations,  but  the  overall  issue  to  which  most 
'"•opIp  seemed  to  be  sensitive,  was  whether  or  not  the  plan 
ould  renew  the  area  for  the  existing  residents  and,  at  the 
ime  time  serve  middle  to  upper-income  homebuyers.   It  was 
rgued  that  renewal  held  out  the  hope  for  housing  low  and  mod- 
erate-income families  and  elderly  in  subsidized  or  public 
housing  within  the  South  End.   Others  argued  to  the  contrary, 
'lat  urban  renewal,  would  in  fact  hasten  the  turnover  of  the 
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aj'(\'i  to  the  tioiriebuy  i  11/';  outsldcrL3  oi"  real  estate  speculators. 

With  the  plan  it  offered  to  the  South  End,  the  BRA  made 
a  major  public  decision,  backed  and  demanded  by  the  neighbor- 
hoods, to  maintain  the  area  for  the  existing  residents.   By 
and  large,  people  who  had  bought  and  renovated  houses  in  the 
five  or  so  years  prior  to  the  plan,  supported  this  approach. 
This  decision  has  been  seen  in  recent  years  as  a  cause  of 
great  delay  in  the  project  execution  because  of  the  lack  of 
subsidies  to  follow  through  anri  deliver  housing  in  keeping 
with  the  goals  of  the  plan." 

THE  PLAN 

The  plan  pledged  to  provide  for  an  economically,  socially 
and  racically-integrated  community  by  eliminating  severe  con- 
ditions of  blight,  deterioration,  obsolescence,  traffic 
conditions  and  incompatible  uses.   It  would  promote  and  ex- 
pedite public  and  private  development;  strengthen  the  physical 
pattern  of  local  neighborhood  activities;  provide  a  framework 
of  environmental  conditions  better  suited  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  contemporary  living;  promote  the  growth  of  industry, 
commerce  and  institutions  in  appropriate  locations;  strengthen 
and  expand  the  real  property  tax  base  of  the  city;  and  insure 
public  health  and  safety. 

The  housing  part  of  the  plan  proposed  a  combination  of 
rehabilitation  and  new  construction.   Planning  and  design  ob- 
jectives included  the  improvement  of  the  quality,  condition  and 
maintenance  of  existing  dwelling  structures  to  a  level  which 
achieves  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing;  the  provision,  in 
appropriate  areas,  of  new  housing  units  which  provide  the 
highest  level  of  amenity,  convenience,  usefulness  and  liyability 
which  are  within  the  income  requirements  of  the  residents  of 
the  community;  and  the  provision  of  new  housing  specifically  de- 
singed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  numerous  elderly  residents  of 
the  community. 7  ^ 

Rehabilitation  Feasibility  | 

TItp  bra  expressed  optimism  that  massive  rehabilitation  was 
fear.  Ible  and  that  lending  institutions,  particularly  through 
the  Boston  Banks  Urban  Renewal  Group  (BBURG),  would  make  mort- 
gage loans  in  the  area  as  long  as  compliance  with  local  codes 
would  bring  properties  up  to  acceptable  standards.   The  BRA  also 
felt  that  financing  improvements  for  lodging  houses  would  not 
be  difficult. 8 
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The  Authority  had  undertaken  an  exterior  survey  of  ^075 
residential  structures  in  1961-62  and  categorized  their 
condition  according  to  the  level  of  repair  needed. 9 
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33 

197 

308 

117 

655 

3 

31 

185 

289 

110 

615 

H 

39 

233 

365 

140 

777 

5  or  more 

20 

124 

192 

73 

409 

Lodging 

houses 

n 

277 

433 

166 

923 

205 

1225 

1914 

731 

4075 

On  the  basis  of  an  interior  and  exterior  survey  of  typical 
nroperties  in  accordance  with  FHA  minimum  standards  for  reha- 
bilitation, the  BRA  made  the  following  estimate  of  rehabili- 
tation costs 
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rio.  of 

0  or  Minor 

Moderate 

Ma  j  or 

Units 

Repairs 

Repairs 
$900 

Repairs 

1 

$450 

$1535 

2 

625 

975 

1610 

3 

500 

800 

1428 

4 

3000 

3700 

6085 

5  or  1 

more 

2225 

2800 

3525 

Lodging 

houses 

825 

1500 

2370 

These  estimates  included  a  wide  range  of  home  improvements 
which  the  Mayor  allowed  to  be  made  without  risk  of  an  increase 
in  tax  assessment .11   Conversions  of  single  family  houses  into 
apartments  were  estimated  at  $9,575  into  two  apartments;  $23,155 
into  five  apartments .12 


New  Construction 

The  plan  proposed  opportunities  for  the  construction  of  up 
to  2,500  new  moderate  rental  units  in  the  South  End  with  prefer- 
ence to  families  and  individuals  to  be  displaced.   It  also  pro- 
posed construction  of  500  new  units  of  low-rent  public  housing 
for  the  elderly, 13  and  300  low-rent  public  housing  units.   This 
provided  for  a  total  of  3,300  new  subsidized  units  to  be  con- 
structed.  The  BRA  was  optimistic  that  the  combination  of  subsi- 
dized new  construction  and  rehabilitation,  turnover  in  existing 
:^ubllc  housing,  and  in  the  moderate  rental  apartments  in  the 
■)rlvate  market,  would  accommodate  everyone  to  be  displaced  by 
^he  renewal  project  within  20%   to  22/S  of  their  incomes. 
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DuT'i.nf;;  the  planninf^  phase  for  urban  renewal,  there  did 
not  '^xir>t  certain  Federal  subsidy  programs  to  assist  low- 
income  people  to  live  in  new  or  newly-rehabilitated  housing. 
Proposed  new  subsidized  housing,  is  often  referred  to  in  the 
mid-1960 's  as  moderate-income  housing  because  at  that  time 
additional  subsidies  were  not  available  to  bring  moderate- 
rent  subsidized  housing  down  to  low-income  level.   In  I965, 
Congress  in  the  new  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  enacted 
the  Section  23  Leased  Housing  program  by  which  subsidies 
could  be  attained  through  the  local  housing  authority  to  pay 
the  difference  between  the  market  rent  for  the  unit  and  what 
the  tenant  could  afford  to  pay  based  roughly  upon  the  rent 
schedules  in  public  housing  projects.   In  the  same  legis- 
lation, Congress  also  enacted  the  rent  supplement  program  to 
be  operated  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  (FHA) . 
Rent  supplement  was  a  subsidy  geared  particularly  to  FHA 
subsidized  housing  under  the  221  (d)  (3)  to  make  some  of  the 
units  -  this  has  fluctuated  between  20^  and  ^0%   over  the  years 
-  available  to  low-income  people.   Proposed  housing  in  renewal 
areas  was  pushed  with  this  pending  legislation  in  mind  and  on 
the  basis  that  this  subsidy  money  would  be  forthcoming  when  the 
new  housing  came  into  existence. 

Relocation  Caseload 

The  plan  called  for  the  displacement  of  3,550  households 
of  which  2,325  or  66%  were  eligible  for  low-rent  public 
housing.   Of  the  3,550  -  1,730  were  family  households  with  two 
or  more  people,  1,820  were  single  person  households  largely 
representative  of  the  lodging  house  population.   The  number 
of  elderly  in  the  caseload  was  reflected  in  that  2,4l2  house- 
holds needed  one  bedroom  units. 1^ 

At  the  time  the  plan  was  approved,  the  new  construction  anc 
most  of  the  rehabilitation  activity  proposed  was  a  long  way  fror 
being  started.   The  exceptions  were  Castle  Square,  where  because 
of  early  land  acquisition,  500  units  of  low  and  moderate  subsi- 
dized housing  would  become  available  in  I967,  and  over  100  unitj 
of  elderly  public  housing  at  the  start  of  1968,  and  some  units 
being  rehabilitated  through  a  demonstration  program.   The  re- 
location schedule  would  be  staged  over  a  seven-year  period  with 
an  average  of  500  households  annually,  or  about  Hi   monthly.  ^5 
If  new  construction  and  rehabilitation  went  along  as  planned, 
these  units  would  become  available  in  time  to  pick  up  the 
displacees . 

The  plan  envisioned  that  existing  public  housing  in  the  Sov 
End  -  886  units  -  would  absorb  7^6  households  displaced  over  th( 
seven-year  period  assuming  a  turnover  of  100  units  each  year.l6 
Despite  the  fact  that  2,325  households  were  not  only  eligible  fc" 
but  limited  to  public  housing  or  some  equivalent  rent  by  their 
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Incomes,  the  plan  offered  that  the  majority  are  expected  to 
choooo  to  rent  in  either  existing  or  newly-created  private 
rental  housing.   This  accommodation  was  based  on  estimates  on 
expected  vacancies  in  newly-constructed  moderate-income 
housing,  about  5%,    during  the  displacement  period. 

The  relocation  plan  relied  to  a  significant  degree  on 
the  private  market  to  absort)  displacees .   The  private  market 
in  the  South  End  had  accommodated  low-income  people  and  it 
was  assumed  that  it  would  continue  to  maintain  its  part  of 
the  low-income  population.   During  the  Castle  Square  dis- 
Dlacement,  the  BRA  staff  had  inspected  279  standard  units  in 
the  South  End  between  1962  and  19^3  and  offered  this  as 
evidence  that  standard  re-housing  did  exist .   A  study  of 
utility  shutoffs  suggested  that  significant  turnovers,  and 
therefore  vacancies  were  occurring  in  the  central  city  all 
the  time.   A  February,  I965  Boston  Globe  Real  Estate  page 
was  cited  as  evidence  that  rental  units  from  $60  per  month 
could  be  had  in  the  City. 17 

The  plan  also  pointed  out  that  4l4  families  and  aged 
homeowners  to  be  displaced  have  either  been  long-term  owners 
with  substantial  equity  or  had  financial  resources  enough  to 
make  their  own  choice  of  a  new  purchase. 

This  report  details  relocation  proposals,  because  the 
follow-through  performance  on  them  has  much  to  do  with  whether 
or  not  those  in  need  of  housing  in  the  South  End  were  ade- 
quately re-housed.   In  the  long  run,  the  relocation  performance, 
or  the  lack  of  it  is  relevant  to  the  housing  needs  of  today. 
Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  19^9  required  that  "decent,  safe 
and  sanitary"  housing  must  be  available  to  each  family  or  indi- 
vidual displaced  from  an  urban  renewal  project  at  rents  which 
the  relocatees  could  afford.   Later  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1969  (Section  210)  required  that  for  every 
housing  unit  demolished  or  removed  in  any  urban  renewal  projects 
designated  as  such  after  the  1969  Act,  a  unit  in  standard  con- 
dition at  low  and  moderate-income  rents  in  the  area  of  Juris- 
diction of  the  local  renewal  agency  had  to  be  provided  although 
discretion  was  allowed  to  meet  the  requirement  outside  the 
area  of  jurisdiction. 

In  July,  1967,  the  BRA  issued  a  report.  Housing  in  Boston, 
In  which  it  claimed  that  in  the  aggregate,  rehousing  resources 
existed  in  Boston  to  take  care  of  5,900  families  and  indivi- 
iuals  being  displaced  by  urban  renewal  programs  and  2,000 
households  to  be  displaced  by  highway  clearance  in  the  coming 
;even  years.   The  BRA  went  further  stating  that  even  within 
the  renewal  areas  themselves,  this  goal  could  be  achieved  by 
subsidizing  for  low-income  families,  25%   of  the  new  moderate- 
Income  units  being  built,  or  by  making  about  2,000  units  being 
rehabilitated  available  at  low  rentals. I8 
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A  RF.IIABILITATION  DEMONSTRATION 

.Tirice  the  plan  called  for  the  retention  of  75%   of  the 
(^' listing   structures,  its  success  would  depend  to  a  large 
ext(?nt  on  the  economic  feasibility  of  rehabilitation  South 
F'^nd  row  houses.   These  houses  constituted  no  less  than  9Q% 
of  the  2,900  existing  residential  structures  in  the  non- 
clearance  areas  of  the  South  End.   If  the  plan  was  going 
to  serve  area  residents,  particularly  low  to  moderate-income 
people,  the  South  End  row  house  would  have  to  serve  as  an 
important  source  for  housing  that  population. 


PRIVATl^  RESIDENTIAL  STRUCTURES  IN  THE  SOUTH  END'S  NON-CLEARANCE 
AREAS 1 

House  Type Number  Needing  Major  Repairs  No.  of  Units 

Apartment  houses^     lj5            ^0  900 

Row  houses         2,862         1,84?  19,723^ 

TOTAL             2,907         1,877  20,623 

^Excluding  hotels 

^Estimate  by  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

^BRA  estimate  of  9,000  units  in  923  row  house  lodging  houses 

Source:   BRA  Loan  and  Grant  Contract,  Part  I,  196^. 

The  BRA  estimated  in  1964  that  the  row  houses  could  be 
rehabilitated  for  between  $2,500  to  $4,000  per  unit  depending 
on  the  condition  and  the  current  interior  layout.   Many  of 
them  had  been  converted  from  single-family  houses  to  lodging 
houses  or  apartments.  To  make  them  available  as  apartment  units 
for  families,  substantial  reconversion  would  be  required  in 
many  structures. 

In  1964,  United  South  End  Settlements  received  a  grant 
from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  under- 
take a  demonstration  project  of  the  economic  feasibility  of 
rehabilitating  row  houses.   A  non-profit  corporation.  South  End 
Community  Development  (SECD),  was  created  to  carry  out  the 
program.   By  July,  I966,  SECD  had  rehabilitated  eleven  row 
houses  into  50  new  apartments  under  the  Section  221  (d)  (3) 
program.   It  found  that  rehabilitation  usually  meant  conversion 
and  substantial  reconstruction  of  the  interior.   Its  con- 
struction costs  ran  an  average  of  $12.30  per  square  foot  and 
between  $9,600  to  $13,700  per  unit. 19  SECD  also  found  that  even 
with  a  3%    federally  subsidized  mortgage,  the  only  way  low- 
income  people  could  be  re-housed  in  rehabilitated  buildings 
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was  with  7edera]  rent  subsidies  from  the  housing  authority 
under  the  Section  2  3  Leased  Housing  program. 20 

The  SECD  experience  is  referred  to  here  because  of  the 
difference  in  cost  it  demonstrated  to  the  BRA's  rehabili- 
tation estimates  which  accompanied  the  renewal  plan.   SECD's 
per  structure  cost  ranged  between  $43,^00  and  $59,000  ex- 
cluding builders'  overhead  and  the  FHA's  allowable  profit. 21 
'^ost  of  the  buildings  were  in  worse  condition  than  what  the 
BRA  categorized  as  major  repairs  needed,  but  even  allowing 
for  that,  the  costs  were  a  dramatic  contrast  with  the  BRA's 
estimate  of  $23,155  for  converting  a  building  in  need  of 
major  repairs  from  single  family  use  to  five  apartments. 

Resistance  to  Displacement  and  Clearance 

The  plan  called  for  the  acquisition  of  l86  acres  in  the 
South  End,  30^  of  the  total  area,  and  clearance  of  5,215 
dwelling  units  and  298  non-residential  buildings.   By  the 
fall  of  October,  1967,  Urban  Planning  Aid  (UFA)  was  reporting 
that  displacement  and  abandonment  of  acquisition  areas  were 
running  way  ahead  of  a  scheduled  relocation  plan,  while  plans 
for  new  housing  were  proceeding  at  a  snail's  pace.   UFA  re- 
ported that  more  than  275  displacements  had  been  processed 
by  the  BRA  Relocation  Office  and  that  another  225  were  in 
progress,  not  to  mention  many  other  voluntary  abandonments . 22 

UFA  asked  that  land-takings  be  halted,  that  up-to-date 
figures  on  the  existence  of  adequate  relocation  housing  be 
produced,  that  more  low-income  units  be  included  in  the  plan, 
and  that  a  program  be  established  to  assure  that  properties 
to  be  acquired  are  not  allowed  to  deteriorate  to  a  point  where 
tenants  are  forced  to  quit  them.   The  report  urged  that  de- 
velopers displacing  households  for  rehabilitation  or  demolition 
be  required  to  pay  a  relocation  allowance  and  that  the  BRA 
seek  out  people  already  displaced  and  give  them  priority  for 
renlacement  housing  in  the  South  End. 23 

Thus,  as  in  many  other  urban  renewal  areas,  displacement 
without  adequate  relocation  became  a  central  issue  in  the  South 
End.   1967  had  been  an  election  year,  and  a  new  administration 
had  taken  power  which  would  have  to  carry  out  the  renewal  pro- 
grams initiated  by  its  predecessor.  It  was  faced  immediately 
with  vehement  opposition  to  displacement.   From  the  start  of 
execution  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  BRA  not  to  acquire 
comolete  parcels  until  a  developer  was  selected  for  its  re-use. 
And  It  was  required,  at  least  Informally,  that  neighborhood 
organizations  had  to  approve  the  selection  of  a  developer. 
Developer  selection  became  a  problem,  particularly  in  areas 
where  neighborhood  groups  and  tenant  organizations  were  be- 
coming better  organized  and  seeking  to  plan  their  own  area's 
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re-use.   For  whatever  reasons,  putting  housing  up  was  a  much- 
more  complex  business  than  tearing  it  down. 

Led  by  the  Community  Assembly  for  a  United  South  End 
(CAUr^E)  a  campaign  was  launched  in  the  fall  which  carried 
through  into  the  summer  of  I968.   Demonstrations  were  held 
at  City  Hall,  demands  were  made  of  the  new  Mayor  and  BRA 
administrator  to  halt  demolition  and  build  more  housing,  and 
a  seizure  of  the  USES  building  was  staged.   USES  was  con- 
ducting the  relocation  under  contract  to  the  BFIA .   The  drama- 
tic event  of  the  campaign  was  the  takeover  and  pitching  of 
tents  on  the  Fitz-Inn  parking  lot.   Parking  lots  in  Boston 
which  resulted  from  urban  renewal  clearance,  had  become  a 
sore  point  and  the  Pitz-Inn  lot,  formerly  the  site  of  housing 
from  which  low-income  people  had  been  displaced,  was  symbolic. 
CAUSE  and  their  "campers"  called  the  lot  Tent  City.   Immediate 
results  of  the  1967-68  CAUSE  drive,  were  that  USES  broke  its 
relocation  contract  with  the  BRA,  and  the  BRA  director  pledged 
a  crash  program  to  construct  1,286  units  in  the  summer,  ^71  in 
the  fall,  and  a  temporary  halt  to  demolition. 


ELECTED  RENEWAL  COMMITTEE  -  SEPAC 

The  year  I969  was  to  be  one  of  heated  political  con- 
troversy in  the  South  End  as  the  community  struggled  both 
within  itself  and  with  the  City  government  and  the  BRA  to  gain 
control  of  the  urban  renewal  program.   Numerous  hearings  were 
held  during  I968  and  1969  before  the  Urban  Renewal  Committee  of 
the  Boston  City  Council,  and  unending  meetings  went  on  within 
the  South  End. 

Low  and  moderate-income  people.  Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans 
operated  through  CAUSE,  later  the  Steering  Committee,  to  halt 
demolition  of  residential  structures  and  accelerate  the  produc- 
tion of  subsidized  housing.   Some  homeowners,  realtors  and 
businessmen  operated  through  the  South  End  Federation  of 
Community  Organizations  (SEFCO)  seeking  to  see  the  renewal 
program  expedited  to  improve  the  area  and  upgrade  its  livability. 
While  both  factions  sought  the  establishment  of  an  elected  urban 
renewal  committee,  the  first  wanted  the  committee  to  have  con- 
trol and  veto  power  to  assure  its  housing  goals.   The  second 
v/anted  a  consultative  role  throughout  the  execution  of  the 
project .   The  BRA  stated  that  "in  no  way  could  (it)  delegate 
its  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  renewal  acti- 
vities ."2^ 
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By  the  end  of  I968,  two  alternative  plans  for  electing 
a  t-enewal  committee  were  being  proposed  in  the  City  Council. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  lack  of  progress  toward  an  election, 
the  area  Urban  Renewal  Committee  announced  on  May  1,  1969, 
that  it  would  go  ahead  with  an  election. 25  On  May  5,  the 
City  Council  passed  a  compromise  resolution  which  specified 
election  procedures  but  left  out  the  central  question  as  to 
the  powers  of  the  elected  committee  to  be  negotiated  bv  the 
committee  ."/it)"  the  City  after  the  election.  2d   -x-ha  Steering 
Committee,  representing  low  and  moderate-income  people  and 
minorities,  went  ahead  with  plans  to  hold  its  own  election. 

The  Mayor  tried  to  avoid  a  separate  unofficial  election 
by  offering  to  negotiate  a  list  of  proposed  powers  with  the 
competing  factions.   But  these  negotiations  broke  down.   In 
June  an  election  of  a  People's  Elected  Urban  Renewal  Committee 
(PERC)  was  held  with  low-income  and  minority  groups  pledging 
to  boycott  the  City-sponsored  election  planned  for  July. 
Following  the  people's  election,  in  which  a  predominance  of 
tenants  over  homeowners  was  elected,  the  Mayor  offered  to  let 
the  winners  run  in  the  City-sponsored  election.   Five  PERC- 
elected  members  did  participate.   The  comparative  results 
of  the  two  elections  were  as  follows: 

URBAN  RENEWAL  COMMITTEE  ELECTIONS,  I969 

PERC  SEPAC 

Voter  Turnout  3,1^1  2,1^6 

'elected  Members  42  35 

'.'/hite  Members  15  26 

Black  Members  23  7 

Spanish-Speaking  Members  4  2 

Homeowners  7  I8 

Tenants  35  17 

At  the  swearing  in  of  the  first  SEPAC  in  August,  the 
Mayor  said  he  would  recognize  it  as  the  only  group  repre- 
senting the  South  End. 27  The  first  SEPAC  was  7^%   White,  20?5 
Black  and  6%   Spanish-Speaking.   The  PERC  was  36^  White,  55/5 
Black  and  9%   Spanish-Speaking.   The  1970  Census  showed  the 
overal  population  of  the  South  End  to  be  ^1%   White,  39/5 
Black  and  7%   Spanish-Speaking,  with  Chinese  and  other  groups 
making  up  the  remaining  13/5.   In  a  memo  of  understanding  be- 
tween the  Mayor  and  the  Committee,  powers  to  be  exercised  by 
SEPAC  were  listed.   They  included  the  right  to  review  and 
veto  changes  in  the  renewal  plan,  to  initiate  changes  in  the 
plan,  to  veto  developers  chosen  by  the  BRA  to  carry  out 
uncommitted  projects  in  the  plan,  to  review  and  veto  plans 
for  demolition  of  buildings  unless  the  buildings  are  a  public 
-safety  hazard,  are  previously  contracted  for  demolition,  or 
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;\t'(^    111  knonlnp;  wH.h  a  time  schedule  of  previously-approved 
pr'ojocl.-,  .;'f^   (See  Appendix).   PKHC  contested  that  the  SEPAC 
was  not  representative  of  the  South  End  community  as  required 
by  HUD  p;uideline5 .  29   Tenant  groups,  Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans 
continued  to  ignore  the  SEPAC  over  the  next  few  years  putting 
their  time  and  energy  into  more  local  organizations  working 
to  change  plans  and  gain  control  over  redevelopment  of  parcels 
in  their  own  immediate  neighborhoods. 

TENANT  DEVELOPERS 

In  the  spring  of  1968,  tenants  in  4^  buildings  owned  by 
one  real  estate  firm  organized  themselves  into  the  South  End 
Tenants  Council  (SETC),  called  a  rent  strike,  and  brought  their 
case  against  substandard  housing  conditions  before  the 
Rabbinical  Court  of  the  Associated  Synagogues  of  Massachusetts. 
The  following  year  after  250  people  "squatted"  in  a  vacant, 
rehabilitated  building,  SETC,  through  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing with  the  BRA,  began  to  assume  ownership  of  20  build- 
ings to  manage  them,  to  collect  rents,  and  to  ultimately  re- 
habilitate them.   The  BRA  pledged  to  acquire  100  buildings 
of  scattered  sites  in  the  South  End  to  be  given  in  three       , 
groups  to  SETC  for  rehabilitation.  : 

Out  of  SETC,  the  Tenants  Development  Corporation  (TDC) 
was  formed  which  completed  rehabilitation  of  20  buildings 
with  100  units  in  1971.   That  same  year  a  second  package  of 
36  buildings  was  designated  for  rehabilitation  by  TDC  as 
Phase  IT  of  its  development  work.   Development  of  Phase  II 
did  not  begin  until  197^,  however,  due  to  delays  in  HUD  pro- 
cessing and  problems  with  code  violations  in  the  buildings 
which  threatened  demolition  of  them. 


Also  in  1968,  tenants  on  and  around  Parcel  19  in  Tract 
705,  most  of  them  Spanish-Speaking,  organized  the  Emergency 
Tenants  Council  (ETC)  against  the  propo^d  plan  to  demolish 
their  housing  and  use  the  site  for  a  community  center.   By 
the  end  of  1969,  ETC  received  the  support  of  the  BRA  and  the 
South  End  Project  Area  Committee  (SEPAC)  to  be  designated  as 
the  develooer  of  a  new  plan  -  combination  of  rehabilitated  and 
new  housing.   ETC  rehabilitated  71  units  which  it  manages, 
and  it  also  manages  137  units  rehabilitated  for  public  housing 
under  the  Turnkey  II  program. 30   etc  housing  is  not  only  for 
Spanish-Speaking,  however.   In  1975  its  tenant  population  was 
30^  Spanish-Speaking,  30^  Black,  30^  White  and  10^  Chinese. 
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REHABILITATION  WITH  SECTION  312  LOANS 

An  Important  vehicle  for  achieving  the  goals  of  the 
South  End  Urban  Renewal  Plan  was  the  Section  312  program 
whereby  homeowners  could  attain  3%   20-year  loans  to  under- 
take rehabilitation.   Because  rehabilitation  was  believed 
to  be  economically  feasible,  many  indigent  homeowners  and 
lodginr^  house  owners  supported  the  renewal  plan  in  1965- 
Section  312,  and  its  sister  program.  Section  115  direct 
grants  to  be  given  to  low-income  people  for  rehabilitation, 
were  enacted  by  Congress  in  the  1965  Housing  Act. 

Though  -there  was  a  sense  that  it  would  help  low  to 
moderate  income  homeowners,  the  program  was  geared  more 
toward  rehabilitating  the  housing  stock  and  improving  the 
area  than  to  helping  homeowners  directly.   Homeowners  living 
in  urban  renewal  or  code  enforcement  areas  were  eligible, 
rep:ardless  of  income.   By  1968,  it  became  clear  that  most 
homeowners  benefiting  from  the  program  were  not  those  of  the 
f^reatest  need.   The  I968  Housing  Act  amended  the  program  to 
require  that  recipients  of  312  loans  have  incomes  no  higher 
than  those  eligible  for  moderate-income  rental  housing.   The 
following  year  the  diminishing  volume  of  rehabilitation  loans 
led  to  the  removal  of  the  income  limits  leaving  it  that 
priority  be  given  to  applications  of  persons  whose  annual 
income  is  within  the  limitations  of  occupants  of  Section  221 
(d)  (3)  rental  housing. 

A  1970  study  of  the  312  program  in  the  South  End  showed 
2/3rds  of  the  recipients  were  resident  owners  with  incomes 
averaging  $12,000  per  year.   One-third  of  the  recipients  had 
an  average  income  of  $16,600.   Another  l/3rd  were  investor 
owners,  rehabilitation  contractors,  landlords  and  three  non- 
profit or  limited-dividend  corporations  with  an  average 
income  of  $30,000.   The  BRA  had  pressed  for  a  "gut  rehab" 

rogram  to  rehabilitate  buildings  to  a  level  of  desirability 
above  and  beyond  the  code  requirements  of  the  program. 31 

The  high  cost  of  rehabilitation  had  priced  moderate 
Income  homeowners  out  of  the  program.   Section  312  became 
identified  among  indigent  moderate-income  homeowners  as  a 
orogram  for  "people  with  money."   The  study  suggested  that 
Section  312  was  also  displacing  a  considerable  number  of 
people.   Buildings  rehabilitated  under  312  were  fully-occupied 
in  1966  and  vacant  by  1969.   The  ages  and  occupations  of 
people  living  in  them  prior  to  rehabilitation,  compared  to 
those  of  people  living  in  them  afterward,  indicated  that  low 
^o  moderate  Income  people  had  been  displaced  for  middle- 

ncome  people.  The  study  concluded  that  312  subsidies  were 
facilitating  private  market  trends  against  indigenous  South 
Fnd  tenants. 32 
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Tr.i  1970,  it  was  projected  that  2,000  loans  or  loan  and 
p^rant  combinations  were  needed  to  m  .et  the  plan's  goals  by 
1 97'),  tho  Droject's  completion  date.   According  to  the  BRA, 
']'){    .'Unjtlon  312  loans  have  been  made  in  the  South  End,  l4 
combination   of  Section  312  loans  and  Section  115  grants, 
and  60  separate  Section  115  grants,  as  of  February,  1972. 
In  Apr'Ll,  197^,  HUD  stated  that  loan  funds  could  be  made 
available  in  the  South  End  but  only  for  applicants  qualifying 
by  income  for  moderate-income  rental  housing.   A  list  of  5^ 
applicants  was  sent  to  HUD  with  a  total  request  of  $3.1  million 
-  35^  of  the  entire  potential  funding  available  for  HUD  Region 
I  Rehabilitation  program.   A  second  list  of  90  requests  for  a 
total  of  $5.^  million  was  solicited.   Only  one  applicant  on  the  f 
list  was  of  moderate  income.  33 

HOUSING  STOCK  SHRINKS 

Since  the  start  of  the  renewal  program  displacement  of 
oeople  without  adequate  relocation  has  been  a  burning  issue. 
}3y  ]970  the  City  had  experienced  through  a  combination  of 
urban  renewal,  highway  clearance,  abandonment  and  other  private 
actions,  a  net  loss  of  nearly  6,400  units  or  2.7%  of  the 
housing  stock.   The  loss  was  heaviest  in  areas  of  public  action 
such  as  the  South  End  where  the  number  of  units  was  reduced      1 
from  somewhere  between  10,150  and  6,000.   The  wide  discrepancy   I 
in  estimates  of  units  lost  is  the  result  of  a  change  in  the      ' 
method  of  counting  lodging  house  units  between  the  I96O  Census 
and  1970  Census.   The  1970  Census  shows  10,150  fewer  units  in 
the  South  End  than  there  were  in  the  I96O  Census.   The  BRA 
estimates  the  actual  housing  loss  to  be  about  6,000  units 
because  of  what  it  estimates  to  be  an  undercountihg  of  lodging 
house  units  in  the  range  of  ^,000  units.   Comparing  the  I965     | 
plan  with  the  197^  figures  on  units  lost  through  demolition,     > 
shows  the  number  of  units  lost  through  demolition  and/or  con- 
version far  exceeds  what  had  been  projected  by  the  plan.   The 
loss  is  attributable  to  other  activities  besides  urban  renewal 
such  as  the  Southwest  Corridor  highway  clearance  along  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  project  area.   If  the  principle  of  re- 
placing one  unit  of  housing  destroyed  with  one  unit  housing  as   I 
stated  in  the  National  Housing  Act  of  I969  was  applied,  it      ' 
would  have  fallen  .short  in  the  South  End  by  better  than  11,000 
units . 

As  the  housing  stock  shrunk,  feelings  intensified  in  the 
South  End  among  low-income  people  and  their  advocates.   These 
feelings  were  aimed  not  only  at  the  BRA  but  increasingly  there 
developed  an  anti-homeowner  feeling  against  middle-income 
people  who  moved  into  the  area  either  buying  houses  to  be  reno- 
vated, or  to  rent  apartments  newly-renovated  by  private  de- 
velopers.  What  had  been  a  trickle  of  pioneering  middle-income 
peoDle  in  196O,  had  grown  into  a  considerable,  identifiable 
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•ommunlty  by  1970.   These  relatively  young  and  educated 
'M)pl(»  bi^camc  an  artlculato  force  In  the  South  End,  some- 
Limen  on  the  side  of  indigent  low-income  people,  and 
p'enerally  on  Issues  such  as  trash  pickup,  street  lighting 
and  neighborhood  improvements  needed  to  make  the  area  more 
1 J  vable . 


FOR  SOUTH  ENDERS 

The  in-coming  middle-income  people  were  seen  by  advocates 
of  low-income  housing  and  tenant  organizations  as  competition 
for  needed  housing.   Private  market  rate  developers,  acquiring 
and  rehabilitating  houses  for  middle-income  people  were  seen 
as  taking  units  needed  for  existing  South  End  residents  -  most 
of  them  low-income  -  for  which  the  renewal  program  originally 
planned  to  accommodate.   In  June,  1973  an  election  of  repre- 
sentatives to  SEPAC  was  held  in  which  a  slate  of  nine-at-large 
candidates  unseated  a  group  of  incumbents  Identified  with  home- 
owners and  realtors.   The  new  SEPAC  included  16  homeowners,  19 
tenants,   17  minority  people,  a  contrast  to  the  previous  SEPAC 
of  .?6  homeowners,  11  tenants  and  11  minority  people.   The  slate 
supported  as  its  first  priority  the  "strong  proper  representation 
of  lov;-income  residents  .  "3^ 

In  November,  SEPAC,  by  a  vote  of  17  to  3>  BRA  passed  a  resolu- 
tion stating  that  SEPAC  would  not  approve  any  proposed  housing 
in  the  area  unless  at  least  2^%   of  the  units  in  the  proposal 
were  for  low-income  people.   It  also  resolved  not  to  approve 
any  memoranda  from  the  BRA  in  case^  where  a  sole  owner-occupant 
of  a  building  seeks  adjacent  land.-^-^ 

Following  this  vote  a  group  called  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for 
a  South  End  for-South  Enders  which  had  been  formed  behind  tenant- 
oriented  efforts  to  build  community-sponsored  housing,  published 
a  report  attacking  the  "empire"  of  a  private  developer  who  had 
been  particularly  active  since  1970  in  acquiring  South  End  prop- 
erties for  rehabilitation  rentals  to  middle-income  people .3^ 
The  developer  had  in  fact  acquired  over  50  buildings  and  some 
of  his  units  in  rehabilitated  buildings  were  renting  for  well 
over  $300  per  month. 
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!''0R  A  I'.  A  LA  NCI-;  D  HOUTH  I-IND 

:',\]()rlly    after  the  resolution  was  voted  by  SEPAC,  a  group 
of  J  6  homeowners  formed  the  Committee  of  Citizens  for  a 
Rn.  lanced  South  End.   In  a  letter  dated  December  11,  1973, 
a  hofri('(jwnerr,  j^roup  which  also  Included  some  SEPAC  members, 
stalccJ  a  counter-position.   Claiming  that  the  subsidized  and 
public  housing  goals  of  the  1966  renewal  plan  had  been  met, 
they  called  for  an  Immediate  moratorium  on  all  subsidized 
housing  in  the  South  End;  that  the  BRA  make  available  remain- 
ing renewal  parcels  for  responsible  market  level  housing, 
commercial  development  or  for  open  space,  educational  and 
recreational  facilities  and  public  works  projects;  that  BRA- 
owned  buildings  be  made  available  for  an  Urban  Homesteader 
Program. 37   City  and  State  policies  were  criticized  for 
falling  to  distribute  housing  for  low  and  moderate-income 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  City,  particularly  in  high-income 
neighborhoods,  and  for  failing  to  enforce  the  State's  anti- 
snob  zoning  law  in  the  suburbs. 38 

In  February  197^^,  some  South  End  residents  took  legal 
action  to  halt  the  undertaking  of  Phase  II  of  the  Tenant 
Development  Corporation's  program  to  rehabilitate  36  buildings 
for  Low-income  occupancy.   The  Federal  District  Court  found 
agaJnnt  their  argument  based  on  environmental  concerns,  that 
the  development  would"perpetuate  a  high-density  ghetto  of 
low-income  Black  people  which  will  affect  the  human  environment" 
and  that  surrounding  houses  would  be  subjected  to  excessive 
noise  levels  during  the  construction  period. 39   Members  of  the 
Balance  Committee  acted  to  stop  inclusion  by  the  BRA  of  three 
additional  buildings  in  the  rehabilitation  program  of  the 
Emergency  Tenants  Council  (ETC)  and  to  halt  construction  of 
Concord  Towers.  In  the  latter  case,  a  compromise  was  reached 
whereby  the  developer  agreed  to  hold  out  20  units  for  market 
rate  tenants  to  be  listed  with  realtors  chosen  by  the  plaintiffs 

The  Committee  of  Citizens  for  a  Balanced  South  End  has 
proposed  a  principle  for  all  future  Federal  or  State-sponsored 
housing  developments  in  the  South  End  to  require  a  minimum  of 
50%    market  rental  units,  a  maximum  of  2^%   low-Income  units,  with 
the  remaining  2'5%   being  either  moderate,  elderly  or  additional 
market  units . 

The  Committee  said  this  principle  would  provide  a  level 
of  market  units  needed  to  yield  a  cash  flow  which  would  stabi- 
lize developments  economically;  support  the  growth  of  badly- 
needed  shops  and  basic  services  needed  by  tenants  and  the 
community  at-large;  support  the  establishment  of  commercial 
facilities  which  would  add  to  the  local  Job  supply  and  improve 
employment  opportunities;  reinforce  the  existing  diversity  of 
the  area  by  continuing  the  housing  mix  that  exists  on  many 
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South  Knd  streets  into  newly-built  or  rehabilitated  deve- 
looments.   The  Committee  said  that  good  architectural  design 
and  important  physical  amenities  would  be  provided  to  attract 
market  rentals  which  would  be  beneficial  to  all  tenants. ^"^ 

In  May,  1975,  the  Committee  initiated  a  law  suit  to  stop 
construction  of  a  Federal  236  development,  Viviendas,  to  be 
developed  by  the  Emergency  Tenants  Council. 


TENT  CITY  RESOLUTION 

Tenants  and  homeowners  in  the  Cosmopolitan  and  Ellis 
nelF^hborhoods  surrounding  the  site  of  the  I968  encampment  on 
the  Fitz-Inn  Parking  lot  at  the  corner  of  Columbus  and  Dartmouth 
Streets,  voted  overwhelmingly  in  support  of  a  resolution  for 
the  future  development  of  the  site.   The  Tent  City  Resolution 
offered  in  December,  197^  offers  a  contrast  in  income  mix  to 
that  supported  by  the  Citizens  for  a  Balanced  South  End.   It 
called  for  the  development  of  housing  that  is  affordable  to 
South  End  people  with  25%   of  the  units  to  be  for  low-income 
public  housing  level;  50%    for  typical  South  End  working  families 
and  individuals  with  a  ceiling  of  $190  per  rent  based  on  a 
median  income  of  $9,000.   This  ceiling  was  later  questioned 
because  the  median  income  was  determined  to  be  closer  to 
$6,800.   The  remaining  25%   of  the  units  in  the  new  development 
could  be  made  available  to  people  who  could  afford  to  pay  the 
market  rent.   The  resolution  was  later  revised  to  say  at  least 
75%   of  the  units  were  to  be  covered  by  rent  subsidies  under  the 
new  Section  8  housing  assistance  payments  program.   The  Tent 
City  resolution  was  voted  on  in  April,  1975. 

CLOSING  OUT 

After  the  re-election  of  the  Nixon  Administration  in  1972, 
it  became  clear  that  funding  for  Federal  programs  like  urban 
renewal  and  housing  subsidies  would  be  sharply  reduced.   At 
the  start  of  1973  a  moratorium  on  all  housing  subsidy  programs 
was  Imoosed  and  funding  for  seven  community  development  programs, 
including  urban  renewal,  was  terminated.   The  BRA  began  to 
develop  with  guidance  from  HUD,  a  strategy  for  closing  out 
urban  renewal  projects.   The  BRA  housing  report  which  the  SEPAC 
Housing  Committee  was  originally  organized  to  review,  was  part 
of  this  close-out  strategy.   In  August  197^,  the  new  Federal 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  was  signed  into  law  re- 
placing individual  programs  like  urban  renewal  with  community 
development  block  grants  to  the  cities. 

In  its  first  community  development  block  grant  application, 
the  City  proposed  to  use  $100,000  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
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approximately  65  residential  structures  in  the  South  End 
a;-;  pa  r't  of  a  citywi.de  housing  Improvement  program.   Urban 
r'enewa  1 -related  activities  in  the  South  End  during  1975 
were  to  cost  a  total  $13,^28,202  including  assembly  of 
land  for  the  Emergency  Tenants  Council  Phase  II,  the  Tent 
City  site,  and  the  Pine  Street  Inn  treatment  center.   Over 
$3.6  million  was  to  be  used  for  relocation  payments  including 
relocation  which  had  already  taken  place. 
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POPULATION 


)FMJLATION  PROFILE 


People-wise,  the  South  End  is  one  of  Boston's  most  color- 
ful aroas.   While  other  parts  of  the  City  are  immediately 
identifiable  with  one  strong  ethnic  group  -  Irish  in  South 
Boston  or  Charlestown,  or  Italian  in  the  North  End  or  East 
Boston  -  the  South  End  has  an  unusual  diversity  ethnically, 
racially  and  economically.   This  reflects  its  past  history  as 
a  port  of  entry  for  the  City,  the  long-time  availability  of 
low-co::t  housing  in  rooming  houses  and  other  accommodations, 
and  more  recently,  the  resurgence  which  has  attracted  many 
middle-income  newcomers  over  the  past  15  years. 

Ethnically,  over  ^0  nations  of  origin  and  races  have  been 
Identified  in  the  South  End.   They  are  represented  by  indivi- 
duals, small  enclaves,  and  larger  communities  in  different  parts 
of  the  area.   Their  presence  is  reflected  by  ethnic  restaurants 
and  clubs.   The  South  End  has  in  some  respects  a  marked  Middle- 
Eastern  or  Southeastern  European  flavor  symbolized  by  night 
spots  which  feature  belly-dancing  and  restaurants  and  special 
grocery  stores  for  Syrian,  Lebanese  or  similar  foods.   There 
are  restaurants  for  Black  soulfood,  Spanish  food,  and  one  of 
the  City's  oldest  and  largest  Jewish  delicatessens. 

Racially  the  South  End  has  been  superficially  thought  of 
in  the  general  public  mind  as  Black  for  more  years  than  one 
can  remember.   Prior  to  the  1960's,  it  was  an  attraction  for 
jazz-buffs  from  throughout  the  metropolitan  area  who  fre- 
quented its  bistros.   Though  the  number  of  Blacks  in  the  over- 
all South  End  population  decreased  during  the  1960's  by  over 
^,700  as  Blacks  in  Boston  generally  moved  southwestward,  the 
Black  oercent  of  the  population  remains  strong  at  39^.   A 
stable  working-class  Black  population  continues  in  the  South  End. 

One  of  the  most  notable  phenomena  of  the  last  decade,  was 
the  p^rowth  of  the  Spanish-Speaking  population,  most  of  it 
Puerto  Rican.   This  community  which  grew  with  a  great  leap  during 
the  first  half  of  the  decade,  was  greatly  depleted  by  the  urban 
renewal  program  during  the  second  half,  and  is  now  growing  anew 
with  a  strong  community  effort  in  rebuilding  a  central  part  of 
the  South  End. 

The  white  middle-income  migration  which  has  accelerated 
.:lnce  the  middle  of  the  1960's  has  imprinted  yet  another  char- 
acteristic on  the  elusive  South  End  population.   In  some 
respects  more  akin  to  the  newcomers  of  the  central  city  and  the 
Rack  Bay,  than  to  the  indigent  South  End,  these  educated  and 
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skilled  people  have  given  the  area  stability  in  terms  of 
incomes  and  purchasing  power. 

An  unusual  mix  of  people  of  various  incomes  has  re- 
sulted from  the  population  shifts  of  the  past  15  years. 
Architectural  Interest  has  drawn  investment  in  old  row 
houses,  and  the  proximity  to  the  Back  Bay  or  downtown  Boston 
has  attracted  new  market  renters.   This  has  grown  despite 
the  continuing  disruption  of  urban  renewal  activity,  the 
strong  presence  of  people  living  at  or  barely  above  poverty 
level,  and  homeless,  alcoholic  men  living  on  the  street  just 
around  the  corner  from  a  shaded,  elegant  square. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  change  in  the  South  End 


population 

during  the  196O 
i960 
Pop.    % 

's: 

Pop  . 

1970 
% 

Pop .Change 

% 

V/hites 
Blacks 
Soanish-Sp . 
Chinese  etc 

19,866 

13,673 
424 
858 

57.0 

39.3 
1.2 

2.5 

9,212 
8,904 
1,645 
3,002 

41 
39. 
7. 
13. 

1 
2 
2 

10,654 

4,769 
1,221 
2,144 

-16.0 

-   .2 

6.0 

10.7 

TOTAL 

34,821 

100 

22,773 

100 

-12,048 

-35 

POPULATION  SIZE 

The  population  of  the  South  End  had  a  net  loss  of  35^ 
from  34,800  to  22,700  between  I96O  and  1970.   While  the  City 
lost  1%   of  its  population  during  the  1960's,  the  South  End 
had  the  heaviest  loss  of  any  Boston  area.   Yet  it  appears 
that  like  the  City  itself,  the  South  End  population  has  stabi- 
lized and  has  probably  increased  since  1970.   This  is  in  part 
due  to  the  general  shortage  of  housing  to  which  South  End 
people  might  move  outside  of  the  area  if  they  desired  to  do  so, 
and  inflationary  factors  in  the  housing  market  which,  since 
the  late  1960's  have  made  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  mode- 
rate-income people  to  buy  or  rent  housing  outside  of  the  South 
End  or  outside  of  the  City.^   And  it  is  in  part  due  to  the 
presence  of  new  or  newly-rehabilitated  housing,  both  subsidized 
and  private  market,  that  has  come  into  existence  since  1970. 
This  housing  has  helped  many  people  to  stay  in  the  South  End 
who  otherwise  would  have  found  it  economically  infeasible  to 
remain,  and  it  has  drawn  some  people  into  the  area  from  outside. 

SOUTH  END  INCOMES 

The  median  income  of  South  End  households  including  indi- 
viduals increased  from  $3,6l5  to  $6,122  between  I96O  and  1970; 
median  family  Incomes  increased  from  $4,542  to  $6,464; 
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among  the  White  Dopulation  it  rose  from  $3,771  to  $7,792. 
The  change  reflected  the  change  in  population  in  large  part 
the  new  presence  by  1970  of  the  relatively  young,  middle-class 
Wliltes.   The  1970  Census  showed  that  ^5%    of  the  White  fami- 
lies of  the  South  End  had  incomes  over  $10,000.   The  newcomers 
had  a  considerable  impact  on  the  overall  incomes  of  the  area, 
but  ^0%   of  all  families  had  incomes  below  $5,000  in  1970.   This 
was  demonstrated  in  a  report  completed  in  1972  from  which  the 
following  chart  is  extracted: 

.ECTED  COMMUNITY  COMPARISONS 

nily  Distribution  Income  1960-1970 
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Extracted  from  Urban  Renewal  and  Planning  in  Boston,  a  con- 
sultant study  by  John  Stainton,  Citizens  Housing  and  Planning 
Association,  November  1972,  p.  35.   Original  Source:  I960, 
1970  U.S.  Census  Tabulations. 
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When  incomes  are  looked  at  racially,  the  presence  of 
the  middle-class  White  people  is  striking.   While  the  South 
End  had  2^%   of  all  families  at  $10,000  or  more  incomes  in 
1970,  ^^%   of  White  families  were  in  that  category,  2^%   of 
Chinese  and  others,  17/S  of  Blacks  and  556  Spanish  Speaking, 
The  reverse  was  true  in  the  bracket  below  $5,000  -  62?  of 
Spanish-Speaking,  H7%   of  Blacks,  37/5  of  Chinese,  and  2^% 
of  Whites. 


1970  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FAMILY  INCOME  BY  ETHNIC  GROUPINGS,  SOUTH  EI 


All 

Families  White 

Under  $5,000      1^7^  ^0%  284  2k% 

$5,000  -  $10,000  .  1376  35  368  31 

$10,000  plus      1002  25  53^  ^5 

Total  3952  1186 


Median 
Source ; 
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percen 

of  the 
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at  $i{, 
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Income     $6,464     $9,212 
4th  Count 


Chinese  Spanish 

et  al  Blacks  Speaking 

226  375S  851  ^1%  213   62J 

231  38  665  36  112  33 

148  25  303  17  17   5 

605  1819  342 

$6,666  $5,312  $4,038 


Increases  in  incomes  across  the  South  End  during  the 

ecade  reflect  this  racial  distribution  when  looked  at 

sus  tract .   The  largest  percentages  of  increases  in 
family  incomes  occured  in  Tracts  703  (Ellis),  706  (Frani 

lot  Block),  705  (8  Streets,  Union  Park  and  Blackstone). 

again  are  areas  where  the  concentration  of  White  middle- 
people  has  come  over  the  past  15  years.   Another  notable 

tage  increase  was  in  Tract  806  in  the  southwest  corner 
area  in  Lower  Roxbury.   But  in  the  latter  case,  the 
income,  even  after  more  than  a  75%   increase,  was  only 

800.   Median  incomes  in  703,  706  and  705  were  at  $10,800, 
and  $6,800  respectively. 


Moderate  increases  of  between  50%   and  755f  occured  in  othei 
census  tracts.   It  is  worth  noting  that  in  traditional  Black 
neighborhoods,  increases  were  more  moderate  than  in  the  White 
neighborhoods  although  the  median  family  income  in  the  Cosmo- 
politan area  was  comparable  to  that  of  8  Streets,  Union  Park 
and  Blackstone. 

At  the  time  the  last  National  Census  was  taken,  the 
poverty  threshold  for  a  non-farm  family  of  four  was  $3,743. 
The  South  End's  lowest  income  census  tracts  in  the  1970  Census, 
were  712  (Bradford-Shawmut )  which  includes  the  Cathedral  public 
housing  project,  and  the  three  tracts  in  Lower  Roxbury  running 
along  the  South  End's  southern  boundary,  8o4,805,  and  806. 


Change  in  Family  Income 


Mass.  ^^^*L,,.-?r'- 


lower  Rojfburv 


X/  V 


CHANGE    IN    MEDIAN    FAMILY    INCOME   FROM    1960   TO    1978. 
BY  CENSUS  TRACK.  1970.       (not  adjusted  for  inflation) 

$10,800  =  MEDIAN  FAMILY  INCOME  FOR  RESPECTIVE  TRACK 

■  -  MORE  THAN  75%  INCREASE  IN  MED  F.L 

O  -  50-757,  INC.  IN  M.F.L 

D  »  LESS  THAN  50%  INC. 
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Tract  712  had  a  marked  White  to  Black  shift  in  population 
between  I960  and  1970,  and  had  ^2%   of  its  families  below  the 
poverty  level  in  1970.   Tracts  80b  had  3^%   of  its  families 
below  the  poverty  level.   This  tract  includes  the  Lenox-Ccimden 
public  housing  projects. 

Other  tracts  with  more  than  2055  of  the  families  below 
the  poverty  level  were  704  (Castle  Square),  705  (Union  Park, 
Blackstone  )  and  708  (Claremont). 


FEWER  INDIVIDUALS,  FAMILIES  CONSTANT 

While  the  South  End  lost  35%   of  its  people  during  the 
19bO's,  It  lost  ^0%   of  its  households  indicating  a  heavier  loss 
among  individuals  living  alone,  particularly  the  elderly  and 
middle-aged  lodging  house  population.   The  area  had  a  lower 
percentage  of  family  households  (3^%)    in  1970  than  the  City 
(65%),  but  South  End  families,  what  there  were  of  them,  were 
larger  than  those  of  the  City  -  3.8  people  per  family  compared 
to  3.2  per  family.   The  percentage  of  family  households  in  the 
South  End  remained  stable  during  the  1960's  while  that  of  the 
City  decreased  by  1^%. 

Among  households,  families  and  individuals  maintained  the 
same  percentage  from  I960  to  1970  though  the  overall  loss  in 
households  demonstrated  In  the  loss  in  individuals: 


HOUSEHOLD  COMPOSITION 

I960  1970 

Families  6,i4i40      3^%  3,952      3^% 

Individuals 12,612   66% 7,574   66% 

Total  Households   19,052  11,526 

Source:  US  Census 

In  overall  population,  the  family  percentage  increased  by 
3%  during  the  1960's,  while  the  individual  percentage  decreased 
by  3%.  Of  the  population  loss  of  over  12,000  people,  over  7,000 
were  people  in  families  and  over  5,000  were  individuals. 


POPULATION  BY  HOUSEHOLD  TYPE 

I960  1970 

Families  22,33^  64%      15,l84  67% 

Individuals 12,665  36% 7,57^  33% 

Total  Population       34,996  22,758 

Source:  US  Census 
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A  YOUNGER  SOUTH  END 

While  the  proportion  of  families  remained  stable  in 
the  .South  End,  the  median  age  dropped  from  ^0  to  3^.   While 
the  oouth  End  population  dropped  by  35%,    the  age  group  which 
decreased  the  most  was  between  53  and  6h   by  ^9%»      The  age 
groups  which  decreased  the  least  were  those  between  25  and  3^ 
by  2255,  and  under  25,  by  23%  >      These  changes  were  evidence  of 
the  shift  away  from  an  area  which  had  a  considerable  elderly 
or  middle-age  population  living  in  lodging  houses,  to  one  In 
which  new  people  in  younger  age  groups  migrated. 

AGE  OF  ALL  PEOPLE  AND  RELATIVE  CHANGE,  1960-1970 
Age  Group 1970 1960 Rate  of  Lo 
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14 
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34 
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2 

Source:   196O  and  1970  Census  data 

In  i960  there  were  923  licensed  lodging  houses  compared  tj 
234  in  1974  although  the  BRA  estimates  that  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  lodging  houses  is  exaggerated  because  of  a  change  in 
methods  of  counting  lodging  house  units.  Regardless,  many  middlj 
to  older  age  lodging  house  dwellers  left  because  of  the  demolit: 
or  conversion  of  lodging  houses  in  single  family  homes  or  r.ultl' 
family  apartment  houses.   Others  died  during  the  decade,   Tne . 
lowering  of  the  median  age  reflects  the  departure  of  many  older 
residents  and  in  migration  of  family  oriented  Puerto  Ricans  and 
middle-income  Whites  into  the  area. 

HOMEOWNERSHIP  DISTRIBUTION 

Whites  are  strongest  among  homeowners  in  the  South  End.  i 
Among  all  owner-occupied  units  in  1970,  6l^  were  owned  by  Whiter 
Black  homeowners  comprised  21%  of  all  homeowners  and  the  remain; 
12^  were  spread  among  other  races.  5 

Homeownership  was  strongest  geographically  in  three  CensuJ 
tracts,  703,  705  and  706,  the  Ellis,  Union  Park,  Prani  and 
Pilot  Block  areas.   This  area  of  strong  homeownership  reflects 
the  presence  of  the  middle-income  White  population.   Tract  706 
had  238  owner-occupied  units  or  33/6  of  all  owner-occupied  units 


ti. 
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In  the  South  End  and  193  of  those  units  were  owned  by  Whites. 
Similarly  Tract  703  had  2^2   owner-occupied  units  of  which  168 
were  owned  by  Whites.   In  Tract  703,  there  were  l6l  owner- 
occupied  units  and  136  of  them  were  owned  by  Whites. 

Among  Blacks,  homeownership  in  1970  was  strongest  in 
Tracts  707,  708  and  709  seeming  to  ring  along  the  western  boundary 
and  to  the  immediate  south,  the  White  homeownership  tracts. 
Tract  707,  the  Cosmopolitan  area,  long  known  as  a  stable  Black 
neighborhood,  had  64  Black  homeowners.   Tract  708,  the  Claremont 
area  south  of  Cosmopolitan,  had  89  Black  homeowners  and  Tract 
709,  Tremont  and  Chester  Park,  south  of  Tract  705,  had  ^3 
Black  homeowners. 

Among  other  races,  the  strongest  area  of  homeownership  was 
in  Tract  705,  where  there  were  7^  non-White  and  non-Black 
homeowners  who  owned  all  but  ten  of  the  owner-occupied  units 
not  owned  by  Whites. 

During  the  1960's  the  growth  in  homeownership  took  place 
in  five  Census  tracts  -  703,  707,  706,  705  and  708.   The 
biggest  growth  percentage-wise  was  in  tract  706  -  Pilot  Block 
and  Frani  -  where  in  1970  there  were  238  owner-occupied  units 
including  193  owned  by  Whites,  25  by  Blacks  and  20  by  other 
races.   The  increase  in  tract  706  was  by  33/C.   The  next  in  growth 
during  the  Sixties  was  in  707  -  Cosmopolitan  -  which  increased 
in  homeownership  by  31%   and  where  homeowners  in  1970  were  64 
Blacks,  and  38  Whites. 

Other  tracts  where  homeownership  increased  were  703  - 
Ellis  -  by  17^,  705  -  Union  Park  -  by  l6%,  and  708  -  Claremont  - 
by  13X.   The  first  two  are  predominantly  White  with  tract  705 
having  a  significant  number  of  non-White  and  non-Black  homeowners. 
For  the  most  part  these  are  Chinese  and  longtime  South  End 
homeowners.   Claremont  had  128  homeowners,  of  which  the  majority 
89  were  Black;  35  were  White.   This  area  showed  an  increase  in 
percentage  of  White  households,  however,  5?  during  the  1960's. 

Homeownership  decreased  in  all  other  areas  of  the  South 
End  running  a  periphery  from  tract  704  in  the  northeast,  clock- 
wise along  the  eastern  border  through  tracts  712,  711,  710  in 
the  southeast  corner,  and  westward  along  the  southern  border 
through  Lower  Roxbury ,  tracts  804 ,  805  and  8O6.   The  heaviest 
decreases  were  in  703,  Castle  Square,  where  owner-occupincy  was 
virtually  wiped  out  with  clearance  and  replacement  by  the  Castle 
Square  subsidized  rental  housing  development;   in  tract  711, 
Worcester  Square;   tract  804 ,  Lower  Roxbury  which  fell  in  the 
swath  of  the  Southwest  Corridor  clearance;   and  in  Tract  80b 
around  the  Lenox-Camden  public  housing  project  where  there  was 
clearance  for  a  new  subsidized  housing  development. 

More  moderate  decreases  in  homeownership  came  in  the 
large  tract  712,  Bradford-Shawmut  and  Cathedral,  in  tracts  709 
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and  710,  Just  north  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  including  the 
Tremont ,  Chester  Park  and  southern  part  of  the  Worcester 
Square  area.   Tract  8o6,  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of 
the  South  End  also  had  a  moderate  loss  of  homeownershlp . 

The  chapter  in  this  report  on  mortgage  financing  indicats 
that  homeownershlp  is  probably  having  a  comeback  in  some  areas 
where  it  decreased  between  I960  and  1970.   Census  tracts  711 
and  710,  were  found  to  be  next  in  lending  preference  to  the   j 
traditionally  favored  ones  in  the  northwest  reflecting  the    j 
observable  resurgence  around  Worcester  Square  and  the  hospital 
complexes . 

THE  WHITE  POPULATION 

Whites  were  5755  of  the  196O  population  and  Hl%   of  the  191 
population,  the  earlier  population  being  partly  characterized 
by  older  lodgers  and  traditional  ethnic  groups.   The  latter 
are  still  strong  in  the  South  End  -  the  Lebanese  along  Shawmut 
Avenue  in  the  Bradf ord-Shawmut  area  and  the  Greek  community  on 
Union  Park  Street.   But  as  we  have  seen,  the  white  population 
changed  dramatically  by  the  advent  of  urban  revitalization  in 
the  South  End  after  196O.   Indeed  the  "New  Boston"  as  a  whole 
has  drawn  a  marked  migration  of  relatively  young  people  rangin, 
from  students  to  young  professional  or  semi-professional  servii 
workers.   Like  other  parts  of  the  City,  the  South  End  has  been, 
particular  area  of  interest  and  attraction  to  this  group.   The 
trend  is  identifiable  by  the  changes  in  occupation  in  the  Scut) 
End  population  between  I96O  and  1970: 

CHANGE  IN  OCCUPATION,  1960-1970 

%   of  Workers  by  Type  of  Occupation 

i960    1970  Change 

Professional,  Technical  b.9    1575"  plus  9.6< 

Managerial,  Sales,  Clerical  11.7    21.6  plus  9-9 

Craftsman,  Foreman,  Operatives       29.2    24.7  minus  4.' 

Laborers,  Service  Workers,  At  Home    50.2    35.2  minus  15 

While  these  changes  in  occupation  are  also  shared  to  som( 
degree  by  traditional  South  End  Whites,  Blacks,  Spanish-speakii 
and  others,  they  do  reflect  the  presence  in  the  area  of  new 
South  End  residents  with  educations,  special  training  and 
skills  which  yield  higher  incomes.   A  recent  study  of  the 
occupancy  of  buildings  rehabilitated  by  a  major  real  estate 
developer  in  the  South  End  indicates  that  this  trend  has  contirf 
since  1970.   The  study  showed  that  between  1969  and  1974,  the 
average  age  of  residents  of  45  buildings  had  gone  down  from  42. 
years  old  to  30.9  years  of  age  and  that  occupancy  in  basically 
unskilled  or  limited  training  Jobs  had  decreased  from  52.1^  to 
20.7^,  while  occupancy  in  basically  skilled,  professional-type 
occupations  had  increased  from  3.93^  to  33.3^.^  The  BRA's  recer 
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CHANGE  IN  PERCENT  OF  OWNER-OCCUPIED  HOUSING  UNITS 
BY  CENSUS  TRACT,  1960-1970 
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studies  of  occupants  of  high-rise  apartment  buildings  in  the 
central  part  of  Boston,  of  employees  in  high-rise  office 
buildings  in  Boston,  and  of  central  city  residents  generally, 
shows  that  these  households  value  and  desire  housing  which 
has  proximity  to  employment  in  the  City,  that  most  do  not  have 
children,  and  have  relatively  high  incomes  of  about  $15,000 
per  year.   This  approximates  the  new  South  End  resident 
population  in  the  northwest  area  closest^,  to  the  Back  Bay  and 
downtown  Boston. 

Geographically,  the  impact  of  newcomers  is  most  visible 
in  the  areas  closest  to  the  Back  Bay  and  downtown  Boston. 
About  60?  of  the  White  population  of  the  South  End  is  in  the 
northwest  and  central  sections;   another  10?  is  around  the 
hospital  area  along  the  eastern  part ;   still  another  10?  is  in 
the  lower  part  to  the  southeast  with  the  rest  scattered  in  no 
identifiable  way. 

Whites  are  strongest  among  all  groups  in  homeownershlp . 
Among  all  owner-occupied  units  in  1970,  6l?  were  owned  by 
whites.   More  than  three-fourths  of  all  white  owner-occupied 
units  were  in  census  tracts  703,  705  and  706. 

BLACK  POPULATION 

The  Black  community  which  includes  some  Panamanians, 
Haitians  and  Cape  Verdians  among  the  predominant  group  with 
origins  in  the  American  South,  seems  most  visible  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  South  End  though  in  reality  it  is 
scattered  throughout  the  entire  area.   Among  Census  tracts, 
the  heaviest  concentrations  of  Black  people  in  1970  were  in 

708  (Claremont)  which  had  2,070  or  83.7?  of  all  the  people' in 
the  tract  and  21.7?  of  all  Black  people  in  the  South  End.   Tract 

709  (Chester  Park,  Rutland  and  West  Springfield  Streets)  had 
1,513  Black  people,  78?  of  the  people  in  the  Tract  and  l8.6? 
of  all  the  Black  people  in  the  South  End. 

Other  strong  areas  of  black  concentration  in  1970  were 
in  Lower  Roxbury  where  Blacks  were  from  90?  to  92?  of  the  people 
In  tracts  8o^ ,  805  and  806.   These  three  tracts  comprised 
21?  of  the  entire  Black  population  of  the  South  End. 

While  Blacks  are  39?  of  the  entire  South  End  population, 
86?  of  all  the  Blacks  in  the  South  End  in  1970,  lived  in 
eight  tracts  (70^,  707,  708,  709,  711,  804 ,  805,  8o6),  and 
those  tracts  comprised  67?  of  the  entire  population.   Some  of 
these  tracts  form  a  periphery  around  the  White  areas  or  are 
far  to  the  southeast  and  south,  and  relatively  distant  from 
the  White  areas . 

Looking  at  areas  of  the  South  End  where  the  Black  population 
decreased  during  the  1960's,  reflects  the  increase  of  the 
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White  population  In  the  same  areas.   That  Is,  while  the 
northwest,  central  areas,  and  tract  708  (Claremont)  increased 
in  percentage  of  Whites,  the  same  areas  showed  decreases  in 
Black  population.   Blacks  increased  in  a  southeastward  and 
southern  direction  and  in  70^  which  is  evidence  of  how  they 
filled  a  good  part  of  the  Castle  Square  housing  development 
after  1967. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  on  the  other  hand,  that  while 
the  Claremont  area  had  the  heaviest  concentration  of  Blacks 
in  the  1970  Census,  it  also  had  declined  in  the  percentage  of 
Black  population,  while  the  White  population  there  had  in- 
creased.  The  interface  between  the  accompanying  maps  showing 
the  changes  in  racial  group  distribution  among  Whites  and  Black 
suggest  strongly  that  where  the  White  population  increased,  and 
this  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  same  areas  are  the 
strongest  in  homeownership ,  Blacks  decreased,  and  at  the  same 
time.  Blacks  increased  in  areas  east  and  southeast  of  the 
growing  White  areas. 

The  Black  community  is  part  of  the  younger  South  End  in 
that  55^  of  its  population  was  under  the  age  of  3^  in  1970. 
The  Black  population  was  split  almost  50-50  between  families 
and  individuals  -  48%  families  and  52Jt  individuals.   Of  Black 
families,  ^3%   were  female-headed. 

SPANISH-SPEAKING  POPULATION 

In  the  National  Censuses  of  I960  and  1970,  the  Bureau  of 
Census  questioned  the  accuracy  of  its  own  findings  with  respect 
to  Spanish-Speaking  people  and  Puerto  Ricans.   In  I960,  many 
Latinos  were  counted  as  either  white  or  black  and  since  Blacks 
were  markedly  under-counted,  many  Spanish-Speaking  among  them 
were  under-counted  as  well.   Though  survey  procedures  were 
improved  by  1970,  privately-sponsored  reports  and  surveys  of 
Spanish-Speaking  populations  still  demonstrated  significant 
undercounting.   The  Massachusetts  Office  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  estimated  the^ 
Puerto  Rican  population  of  Boston  to  be  30,000  in  1970  compared 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  figure  of  7,7^7. 

According  to  the  National  Census,  the  Spanish-Speaking 
population  of  the  South  End  in  1970  was  1,645  or  7.2%   of  the 
overall  population.   The  most  significant  ethnic  group  within 
the  Spanish  language  population  are  the  Puerto  Ricans,  though 
there  are  other  Latinos  in  the  area  who  share  similar  cultural, 
social  and  housing  needs.   The  National  Census  in  I960  showed 
424  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  South  End,  and  in  1970,  it  showed  1,29S 
Thus,  according  to  the  Census,  the  Puerto  Rican  population  in 
the  area  increased  by  288%,  while  the  overall  South  End  pop- 
ulation was  falling  by  35%. 
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Yet  the  picture  drawn  by  the  1970-1970  comparison  does 
not  reflect  the  real  p;rowth  In  the  Spanish  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
population  In  the  area  during  the  decade.   A  report  by  the 
Boston  Office  of  Public  Services  (OPS)  in  I969  estimated  a 
Puerto  Rlcan  population  in  the  South  End  of  from  ^,800  to 
8,000.   This  showed  that  the  population  of  Puerto  Ricans  in 
the  South  End  rose  dramatically  from  196O  to  a  peak  in  the 
second  half  of  the  decade  which  is  not  shown  in  the  1970  Census 
figures. 3  Using  the  lower  figure  of  ^,800  Puerto  Ricans  estimated 
by  OPS  in  I969,  the  1970  Census  figure  of  1,299,  would  mean 
that  the  Puerto  Rlcan  population  had  dropped  by  13>%   from  the 
level  it  had  reached  prior  to  I969.   The  OPS  report  illustrates 
a  sharply  rising  Puerto  Rican  population  from  I960  to  a  peak 
at  approximately  19^7,  then  a  sharply  falling  population  due 
to  the  Impact  of  urban  renewal  clearance  on  buildings  occupied 
by  Puerto  Ricans  and  their  displacement  from  the  area.   Thus  a 
I96O-I970  Census  comparison,  misses  the  real  presence  of  Puerto 
Ricans  in  the  South  End  who  had  come  and  gone  during  the  decade. 

SOUTH  END  HISPANIC  POPULATION  TRENDS,  1960-70 
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Daniel  Soltren  of  the  United  Spanish  Pembroke  Street 
Tenants'  Union  testified  before  the  Committee: 

A  lot  of  the  Spanish  residents  who  had  been  living 
on  Pembroke  Street  at  one  time  had  to  move  out. 
There  was  a  big  exodus.   We  lost  families  to  places 
like  Columbia  Point  and  other  housing  projects  where 
they  have  more  problems  than  they  had  In  the  South 
End... they  were  forced  out  because  of  redevelopment, 
and  private  speculation. . .they  moved  to  Dorchester 
and  Roxbury  and  are  living  In  worse  conditions... 
they  didn't  want  to  move  out.   With  the  hospitals    ^ 
nearby,  the  South  End  Is  really  a  nice  place  to  live. 

The  1970  Census  Is  useful,  however,  to  develop  a  profile 
of  the  Spanish  population  In  the  South  End.   In  fact,  the 
Census  provided  this  through  a  representative  sample  of 
those  living  In  tract  705.   If  a  tract  had  more  than  ^00  perso| 
of  Spanish  language  In  the  1970  Census,  census  tabulates 
Information  for  that  group  was  made  available.   Tract  705 
was  the  only  one  In  the  South  End  which  had  more  than  ^00 
In  the  Census.   They  constituted  13/5  of  the  tract  population 
and  occupied  11?  of  the  housing  units.   This  kind  of  Informatlo 
Is  not  available  on  Spanish-Speaking  people  throughout  the 
South  End. 

The  Information  showed  that  the  Spanish  language  people 
were  aggregated  together  In  families  more  so  than  other  people 
In  the  tract.   They  had  a  higher  percentage  of  children,  that 
Is  more  people  per  household,  than  the  others  although  smaller 
families  than  other  Hispanic  people  In  other  parts  of  the  City. 

The  Spanish  population  had  a  lower  rate  of  homeownershlp. 
Of  the  rental  units  they  occupied,  they  are  generally  of  poorer 
condition  In  terms  of  overcrowdedness  and  greater  costs.   They 
paid  $10  more  per  month  per  unit. 

The  1970  Census  showed  that  3^2  Spanish-Speaking  families 
In  the  entire  South  End  on  whom  Income  Information  was  given 
by  the  families,  had  the  following  Income  distribution; 

Under  $5,000  213  62% 
$5,000  -  $10,000  112  33$ 
$10,000  plus         17    5% 

This  area  wide  Income  Information  follows  closely  the 
Income  of  Spanish-Speaking  people  In  Tract  705: 
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Since  the  1970  Census  was  taken,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable activity  in  the  production  of  housing,  both  new  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation,  which  might  alter  the  housing 
characteristics  provided  by  the  1970  Census. 

The  Spanish-Speaking  population  is  an  important  element 
in  the  younger  South  End.   And  it  constrasts  with  the  White 
middle-income  younger  people  in  that  it  is  more  family- 
oriented.   In  1970,  78^  of  the  Spanish-Speaking  population  in 
Tract  705  was  under  the  age  of  ^5,  and  55^  of  it  was  under 
25  years  of  age.   Spanish-Speaking  families  in  this  repre- 
sentative tract,  had  3.23  persons  per  household  compared  to 
2.^1  for  the  tract  as  a  whole,  reflecting  the  presence  of 
children.   Of  1^3  Spanish-Speaking  families,  38  or  275t  were 
female-headed. 

CHINESE  AND  OTHER  GROUPS 

The  1970  Census  was  taken  by  mailed  questionnaire.   House- 
holds not  designating  themselves  as  White  or  Black  could 
designate  themselves  by  their  race.   In  compiling  statistics 
from  the  Census,  the  Census  Bureau  placed  all  people  not 
designated  as  White  or  Black  in  a  separate  category  ,  other. 
In  the  South  End  most  falling  under  the  "other"  category  are 
Chinese.   It  also  includes  other  people  of  oriental  or  Asian 
origin,  and  American  Indians.   These  other  races  accounted  for 
13.1?  of  the  South  End  population  in  1970.   Chinese  were  12.2Jt 
of  the  South  End  population,  American  Indians  0.2/t  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  other  category,  0.756. 

Income-wise  these  people  ran  closely  to  the  South  End  as 
a  whole  and  were  higher  than  both  Black  and  Spanish-Speaking. 
The  other  races,  particularly  the  Chinese  are  concentrated  in 
the  northern  section  of  the  South  End  closest  to  the  South  Cove 
in  which  Chinatown  is  located.   In  fact,  urban  renewal  clear- 
ance and  hospital  expansion  in  the  South  Cove  project  has  caused 
continuing  displacement  of  Chinese  households  since  1970,  many 
of  them  have  moved  into  the  Castle  Square  development  which  lies 
in  tract  70^,  Just  across  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Extension 
from  Chinatown. 

This  "Turnpike  leap"  from  Chinatown  into  the  South  End, 
forced  by  the  South  Cove  renewal  project,  is  illustrated  by  the 
map  which  shows  three  Census  tracts  where  increases  occured  in 
the  concentrations  of  people  who  were  non-White  and  non-Black 
and  thus  were  categorized  as  other.   The  map  shows  that  "other" 
people  are  3b%   of  the  population  of  Tract  70^,  Castle  Square; 
30?  of  Tract  705  which  includes  8  Streets,  Union  Park  and  Black- 
stone;   and  9%    of  Tract  703,  Ellis.   It  is  worth  noting  that  in 
another  tract  where  the  population  of  these  people  decreased, 
Tract  706  which  includes  Frani  and  the  Pilot  Block,  11?  of  the 
population  were  other  people. 
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HOUSING  SUPPLY 


There  are 
this  total,  4,3 
low  and  moderat 
or  rehabilitate 
p^ram  as  well  as 
Housing  having 
housing,  totals 
houses  to  rooms 
be  4,710.  Anot 
many  of  them  va 
the  City. 


14  ,550  Rousing  units  in  the  South  End.   Of 
89  units^  have  some  form  of  subsidy  to  serve 
e-income  people.   These  include  housing  built 
d  since  the  start  of  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
public  housing  that  existed  prior  to  1966. 
no  subsidy,  and  therefore  considered  market 
9,660  units  and  ranges  from  owner-occupied 
in  lodging  houses,  the  latter  estimated  to 
her  500  units  are  in  residential  structures, 
cant  and  boarded  up,  owned  by  the  BRA  or  by 
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New  Construction 
Rehabilitation 
Elderly  Public  Housing 
Pre-1966  Public  Housing 
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4,389 
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PRIVATE 

Single   and  Multi-Family 
self  ♦(:  Jiibal  i^ed   units 

Lodging  Houses 
Licensed 
Unlicensed 


TOTAL 


4,950^ 

4,710^ 

2,355 

2,355^ 


9,660 


2,000a 


470^ 

235 

235^ 


2,470 


34 
32 
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PUBLICLY-OWNED 


BRA-Owned 
City-Owned 


250a 
250^ 


64 
60^ 


TOTAL 


GRAND  TOTAL 


500 


14,549 


124 


2,603 


100^ 


aindicates  approximate  figures  since  no  up  to  date 

actual  count  exists. 
Sources:  Boston  Licensing  Board,  BRA  Site  Office  Survey, 

Unit  Counts  from  subsidized  and  public  housing 

developments . 
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SUBSIDIZED  INVENTORY 

Housinp;  Type  Total  Units    Low  Moderate 

New  Family  1,653  ^29  1,22^ 

Rehabilitation  1,313  779  53^ 

Pre-1966  Public  Housing  886  886      

New  Elderly  Public  Housing  537  537      

TOTAL  ^,389  2,631  1,758 

In  the  Pipeline  706  253  36? 


Over  ^0%   of  all  the  housing  units  in  the  South  End  which 
were  built  or  rehabilitated  through  government  supported  progra 
were  built  through  the  Section  221  (d)(3)  below  market  interest 
rate  program,  or  the  Section  236  interest  rate  reduction  pro- 
gram which  replaced  Section  221  (d)(3)  through  the  National 
Housing  Act  of  1968.   Another  36/5  were  built  through  the 
Federal  and  State  public  housing  programs  -  886  units  having 
existed  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  urban  renewal  progrsim  in 
1966,  in  the  Cathedral,  Lenox  and  Camden  projects. 

Ostensibly,  subsidized  housing  production  in  the  South 
End  has  been  for  families  with  8855  of  the  units  being  built  for 
non-elderly,  or  without  elderly  designation.   Housing  targeted 
for  the  elderly  totalled  537  units  in  developments  such  as 
part  of  Castle  Square  and  the  new  ETC  Tower.   Elderly  units  wer 
12^  of  all  those  built  or  rehabilitated  since  I966 . 

BEDROOM  SIZES 

But  the  number  of  bedrooms  per  unit  is  a  better  indicator 
to  identify  the  kind  of  population  being  served.   Housing  in 
the  South  End,  if  it  is  for  families,  has  been  heavily  weighted 
toward  small  ones,  couples  and  individuals.   Of  the  units 
gained  through  these  programs,  72JS  have  two  or  less  bedrooms, 
the  remaining  28%   having  three  or  more  bedrooms.   The  bedroom 
counts  make  it  clear  the  large  families  are  not  being  served  we- 
by  production  programs  in  the  South  End.   And  a  check  with 
various  developer-managers  found  that  some  units  in  non-elderly 
developments  were  in  fact  occupied  by  elderly  couples  or 
individuals . 
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BEDROOMS  IN  SUBSIDIZED  FAMILY  UNITS 
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PRIVATE  MARKET  INVENTORY 

No  system  for  compiling  information  about  the  private 
market  exists  as  it  does  about  subsidized  housing.   By  con- 
sulting the  1970  Census,  the  South  End  site  office  of  the  BRA, 
private  market  realtors  active  in  the  South  End,  and  the  Boston 
Licensing  Board,  and  eliminating  the  known  subsidized  housing 
inventory  from  the  total  units  in  the  area,  a  picture  of  the 
publicly-unassisted  inventory  was  pieced  together. 

Of  the  9,660  units  of  private  market  housing,  -  housing 
exclusive  of  any  subsidy  -  4,950  are  single-family  homes  or 
apartments  in  multi-family  houses,  a  total  of  about  2,000 
residential  structures.   Since  the  Census  did  not  count  units 
in  structures  which  did  not  have  direct  access  or  kitchen 
facilities,  it  is  impossible  to  breakdown  the  4,950  units  into 
structure  type  -  single-family  house  or  two  to  five-family  house. 
Another  2,355  units  are  rooms  in  licensed  lodging  houses 
according  to  the  Boston  Licensing  Board. 

Determining  the  number  of  unlicensed  lodging  houses  is 
a  problem  since  there  is  no  way  to  identify  them  through  the 
Census  and  the  BRA  site  office  does  not  count  as  housing 
units,  rooms  that  do  not  have  direct  access,  kitchen,  or 
plumbing  facilities.   Certain  factors  indicate  the  diminution 
of  unlicensed  lodging  houses.   The  economics  of  rehabilitation 
dictate  apartments  rather  than  rooms  and  city  regulations 
have  become  more  stringent.   Prior  to  urban  renewal  it  was 
estimated  that  there  were  about  as  many  unlicensed  lodging  houses 
as  licensed  houses.   Present  day  factors  would  indicate  that  is 
not  the  case  today.   Licensed  lodging  houses  dropped  from  923 
in  i960  to  234  today  although  the  BRA  suspects  that  the  drop 
from  439  in  1970  to  1974  is  more  the  result  of  changes  in 
administrative  procedure,  from  Police  contacts  to  mailing  by 
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the  Licensing  Board.   At  any  rate,  the  decrease  in  licensed 
houses  was  probably  about  the  same  as  among  unlicensed  ones. 
Thus  we  assume  that  there  are  an  equal  number  of  licensed  and 
unlicensed  lodging  houses,  2,355,  or  a  total  of  ^,710  for  both, 
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PRIVATE  MARKET  INVENTORY 


Single  &  Multi  family  houses 
owner-occupied 
rental 


Units 


^,950 


Structures 


2,000 


Lodging  houses 

In  licenses  lodging  houses 
Estimate  of  other  lodging 
houses 


2,355 
2,355 


235 
235 


TOTAL 


9,660 


2,^70 


According  to  the  1970  National  Census  1,0^7  units  in 
the  South  End  were  owner-occupied.   Applying  this  figure  of 
1,0^7  units  to  the  2,910  structures,  ^2%    of  the  structures 
would  be  owner-occupied.   Thus  of  the  9,660  private  market 
units,  10.8^  were  owner-occupied.   Homeownership  was  strongest 
in  1970  in  the  northwest  section  of  the  area  -  tracts  703, 
706,  and  707  -  which  accounted  for  25.^55  of  the  total  home- 
owners in  the  South  End.   Tract  705  had  15.5^  of  the  homeowners 
and  tract  708  had  13.2%, 

ROOMS  PER  UNIT  i 


In  order  to  assess  the  size  of  families  being  accommodate 
by  the  private  market  as  we  did  with  the  subsidized  inventory 
subsidized  housing  available  prior  to  1970  was  factored  out  of 
the  1970  Census  figures  on  rooms  per  unit  in  the  South  End. 
At  the  same  time,  the  rooming  house  population,  as  counted  by 
the  Census  was  factored  in.   This  leaves  the  following  picture 
of  rooms  per  unit  on  the  private  market. 
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The  private  market  as  It  existed  In  1970,  was  providing 
66  %  of  Its  units  for  small  families,  couples  and  Individuals 
living  alone.  The  remaining  3^^  provided  for  larger  families 
and  It  Is  assumed  that  most  units  with  six  or  more  rooms  were 
single  family  houses. 

This  section  Is  only  to  present  the  Inventory  and  the 
rooms  within  It.   Much  of  the  private  inventory  was  In  sub- 
standard condition  in  1970  as  some  of  it  still  is  today. 
There  has  been  considerable  activity  since  1970  dealing  with 
private  housing  stock  but  this  has  not  been  reported  in  any 
kind  of  a  systematized  way.   Conversations  with  private  developers 
in  the  area  indicate  that  rehabilitation  efforts  have  continued 
to  be  aimed  at  couples,  and  small  families.   The  cost  of 
rehabilitaLlng  South  End  row  houses  into  large  units  is 
generally  felt  to  be  uneconomical  although  one  developer  said 
that  he  is  achieving  three-bedroom  units  by  making  the  bottom 
two  floors  in  his  buildings  into  duplexes. 

DEMOLITION:   THE  IMPACT  OF  RENEWAL  ON  THE  SOUTH  END  STOCK 

When  the  urban  renewal  plan  was  proposed  in  1965,  the 
BRA  count  of  units  in  the  traditional  South  End  row  house 
stock  was  26,128.   Of  these,  the  plan  called  for  the  demolition 
of  ^,215  or  20^.   The  remaining  80^,  20,913,  would  be  retained. 
Of  those  to  be  retained  in  the  area,  8,972  were  deemed  to  be 
In  standard  condition,  and  11,9^1  to  be  in  substandard  condition 
and  scheduled  for  rehabilitation. 

Nine  years  later  at  the  end  of  197^,  the  BRA  site  office 
surveys  shov/s  that  there  are  11,500  units  remaining  in  the  row 
house  stock.   On  the  surface  it  would  appear  that   9,^13  more 
units  were  demolished  since  1965  then  were  planned  for  demo- 
lition.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  many  conversions 
of  lodging  houses  into  single  family  or  two  and  three-family 
houses,  but  the  size  of  the  discrepancy  between  what  was  planned 
for  demolition  and  what  is  left,  suggests  strongly  that  the 
number  of  units  that  actually  existed  in  1965  was  much  less  than 
what  the  BRA  estimated.   The  1965  count  was  based  on  surveys 
taken  in  1961  and  1962  in  the  Castle  Square  area  then  applying 
that  to  the  South  End  as  a  whole.   Not  only  was  there  most 
likely  a  significant  overcount,  but  the  South  End  was  losing 
some  residential  buildings  all  through  the  first  half  of  the 
1960's  through  deterioration,  abandonment,  and  burnouts. 

Assuming  that  there  was  a  total  loss  of  1^,628  units  from 
the  questionable  1965  total  of  26,128  to  the  survey  late  in  197^ 
which  showed  11,500,  conversions  could  hardly  account  for  such 
a  decrease.   The  1965  count  had  1,332  structures  with  five  or 
more  units  In  them.   If  all  of  these  were  converted  into  single 
family  houses  -  which  was  certainly  not  the  case  but  would  be 
the  most  extreme  reduction  In  units  possible  through  conversion 
-  the  prior  density  of  these  units  would  have  had  to  be  In  excess 
of  1^  units  per  structure  and  two-thirds  of  the  present  housing 
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stock  would  be  in  single-family  houses.   On  the  average,  the 
density  of  units  per  structure  in  the  South  End  being  5.^ 
in  1965  and  3-9  in  197^,  indicates  that  about  ^,600  units 
would  have  been  lost  through  conversions  and  another  10,000 
through  demolition  to  support  a  loss  figure  of  14,600  units. 

While  the  South  End  lost  far  more  units  during  the 
1965-197^  period  than  the  plan  sought  to  retain,  the  SEPAC 
Housing  Committee  gives  little  credence  to  the  size  of  the 
loss  indicated  by  the  figures. 

Examining  the  1965  demolition  caseload  at  the  same 
time,  suggests  that  it  included  buildings  that,  in  fact, 
were  already  demolished  in  Castle  Square.   BRA  data  on 
buildings  to  be  cleared  in  the  South  End  project  area,  in- 
cluded 268  in  Castle  Square,  I86  of  them  residential  with 
985  dwelling  units.   This  would  inflate  the  demolition  case- 
load at  the  start  of  the  urban  renewal  project.  It  is 
possible  that  the  calculations  of  the  current  housing  stock 
are  an  undercount ,  which  would  also  inflate  the  number  of 
units  lost. 

The  BRA  1965  plan  assumed  a  South  End  total  stock 
in  units  of  26,128.   That  figure  reduced  by  the  Castle 
Square  demolition  caseload  left  in  1965,  would  be  25,1^3. 
This  would  mean  a  loss  of  13,670  units  between  1965  and 
197^,  or  8,^55,  more  than  originally  planned  for  at  the 
outset  of  the  renewal  program  because  far  more  units  were 
lost  than  were  planned,  far  fewer  units  were  retained  for 
rehabilitation. 


BRA-OWNED  BUILDINGS 


To  determine  the  number  of  buildings  owned  by  the  BRA 
at  any  point  in  time  has  proven  to  be  difficult.  While  the  BRA 
is  trying  to  dispose  of  buildings  by  sale  or  other  means  of 
conveyance,  it  is  at  the  ssime  time  acquiring  others  by  eminent 
domain.   In  June  1975,  the  BRA  South  End  Site  Office  reported 
that  it  had  100  buildings  of  which  64  were  residential  or  in 
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part  residential.   Another  36  in  BRA  hands  were  industrial. 
Of  the  6^  residential  buldings,  23  were  occupied  by  72 
families,  leaving  the  remaining  Al  vacant  and  boarded  up. 

At  issue  is  the  disposition  of  these  structures.   The 
BRA  is  holding  numerous  meetings  with  a  SEPAC  Task  Force 
to  determine  what  will  be  done  with  them  and  to  whom  they 
will  be  sold  or  otherwise  conveyed.   The  BRA  is  seeking  to 
sell  28  of  them  of  which  11  are  on  Columbus  Avenue  in  the  so- 
called  Frank  O'Day  block,  two  on  Appleton  Street,  two  6n 
West  Canton  Street,  and  another  13  on  Columbus  Avenue  south 
of  Massachusetts  Avenue  in  the  Lower  Roxbury  area.   Another 
12  BRA-ownedresidential  structures  were  slated  for  conveyance 
to  the  Emergency  Tenants  Council  Phase  II  rehabilitation. 
As  limited  as  this  housing  stock  is,  SEPAC  sees  it  as  a  re- 
source for  future  use  for  low  and  moderate-income  housing, 
and  in  some  cases ,  market  rate  tenants  in  situations  where 
income  groups  are  mixed.   Like  the  conversion  of  the  Piano- 
craft  Building  in  Lower  Roxbury,  the  36  industrial  buildings 
might  also  be  converted  for  residential  use. 


HOUSING  CONDITION 


Housing  condition  is  an  important  index  of  housing 
need  or  deprivation.   In  this  section  of  the  report,  two 
of  the  major  categories  of  housing  deprivation  as  defined  by 
the  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  in  its  1973  National 
Housing  Needs  report,  are  applied  to  the  South  End.   One  is 
physically  unsound  units.   The  other  is  physically  sound  but 
over-crowded  units.   Another  index  of  housing  needs,  units 
in  which  occupants  pay  too  much  of  their  income,  is  applied 
in  the  chapter  on  housing  costs  and  incomes. 

PHYSICALLY  UNSOUND  UNITS 

At  the  start  of  the  1960's  housing  problems  were  generally 
described  as  those  of  substandardness  and  blight.   Public 
actions  during  the  1960's  eliminated  a  lot  of  bad  housing  so 
that  by  the  1970*s  housing  problems  had  shifted  from  those  of 
substandardness  to  those  more  of  inability  of  people  to  pay  for 
what  housing  was  available.   Much  bad  housing  that  may  have  been 
rehabilitated  and  thus  recycled  for  further  use  was  lost  during 
the  1960's.Some  of  this  elimination  was  planned  but  far  too 
much  of  it  was  the  result  of  unplanned  deterioration  and 
abandonment.   By  1970  the  predominance  of  bad  housing  was  not 
so  strong  but  the  resulting  shortage  of  housing  is  evidenced  by 
the  cost  of  it,  particularly  in  desireable  areas  like  the  South 
End. 
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This  report  relied  largely  on  the  surveys  of  the 
BRA'S  South  End  site  office  in  ascertaining  the  housing  condltl 
of  the  area.   The  site  office  began  conducting  housing 
condition  surveys  in  1968  toward  realizing  the  goals  of  the 
urban  renewal  plan  for  bringing  the  housing  stock  up  to  code 
through  rehabilitation.   It  should  be  pointed  out  that  once  a 
property  was  considered  to  be  standard,  that  is  up  to  code. 
It  was  not  again  surveyed.   A  property  found  to  be  standard 
In  1968  may  not  have  remained  in  such  condition  until  the 
present.   Surveys  were  tied  to  the  structure  and  all  units 
in  the  structure  had  to  be  standard  for  the  structure  to  be 
rated  standard.  I 

Actually  this  applies  to  all  units,  now  or  rehabilitated 
since  I966.   Urban  renewal  is  a  "project"  approach  to  improving 
an  area.   As  such,  it  is  a  one-time  effort  setting  out  to 
provide  housing  through  new  construction  or  rehabilitation. 
If  an  urban  renewal  project  is  completed  in  five  or  seven  years 
housing  built  or  rehabilitated  in  the  early  years  of  the 
execution  phase  could  be  unsound  by  the  time  the  project  is 
completed.   While  urban  renewal  might  bring  units  up  to  code 
in  compliance  with  the  plan,  there  is  no  Indication  .that  it 
will  maintain  them  at  code.   These  comments  are  made  to  caution 
the  reader  that  a  unit  which  is  rehabilitated  and  standard 
was  so  at  a  particular  point  in  time  when  it  was  surveyed. 
Rather  than  a  "project"  approach  to  standardness ,  a  long-term 
continuing  approach  is  needed  to  maintain  units  at  code. 

An  exmination  of  the  accumulation  of  surveys  at  the 
BRA  South  End  site  office  showed  that  of  10,975  units  in  all 
townhouse  stock,  including  both  licensed  and  unlicensed 
lodging  houses,  6,400  were  in  standard  condition  and  4,575 
were  substandard. 


Units  Standard     Substandard      Total 

Dwelling  Units        4,000  64^    2,265  ^6%  6,265^ 

Lodging  House  Units    2,400  51^    2,310  H9%  4,710( 

TOTAL  UNITS  6,400  58^5     4,575  ^2%  10,975 

Among  the  various  housing  categories  in  the  South  End  - 
subsidized,  single  and  multi-family  private  units,  lodging 
house  units  and  those  in  public  ownership  -  substandardness  is 
heaviest  among  the  last  category.   Units  rehabilitated  through  - 
subsidized  programs  are  considered  standard  for  the  purposes 
of  this  report  although  in  actuality,  their  standardness  was 
at  a  point  in  time  immediately  after  they  were  rehabilitated. 
Among  single  and  multi-family  units  -  4,950  in  some  2,000 
buldings  -  about  two-thirds  are  standard.   Most  of  the  one- 


Rehabilitation 


%  OF  ROWHOU8E8  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  RBHABILITATED,  In  llf4. 
BY  CENSUS  TRACK. 

■  -  MORE  THAN  50%  REHABILITATED 
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Lodging  Houses 


PERCENT  OF  ROWHOUSE  STRUCTURES  WHICH  WERE  LICENSED 
AS  LODGING  HOUSES  IN  1974,  PER  CENSUS  TRACK,  AND  THE 
NUMBER  OF  LICENSED  LODGING  HOUSES.  •  ;.  ^, 
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third  which  are  substandard  are  in  areas  which  have  not  been 
preferred  by  the  private  market  ,  at  least  not  until  the  past 
year  or  so.   Among  lodging  house  rooms,  one  half  are  standard. 

CONDITION  OF  PUBLIC  HOUSING 

The  Boston  Housing  Authority  Administrator  told  the  SEPAC 
Committee  at  a  hearing  in  July,  197^,  that  the  BRA  had  con- 
structed 1,358  units  in  the  South  End,  including  136  units 
rehabilitated  for  families  and  elderly  on  West  Newton  Street. 
When  the  renewal  plan  was  approved  there  were  already  886  units 
of  public  housing  in  existence  in  the  South  End.   The 
deterioration  of  public  housing  projects  built  during  the  1930's, 
^O's  and  50 's  is  a  major  problem  for  all  central  cities  and 
funding  programs  for  modernization  and  operating  subsidies 
have  been  created  by  both  the  Federal  and  State  governments  to 
help  the  housing  authorities  isilntain  the  projects  without 
having  to  raise  rents.   The  BHA  Administrator  said  none  of  the 
South  End  developments  were  "regarded  as  problem  projects"  and 
were  in  good  condition.   There  were  50  vacant  units  at  Cathedral 
more  than  30  of  them  one  bedroom  units.   BHA  staff  said  that 
the  single  bedroom  units  are  difficult  to  fill  since  elderly  do 
not  want  to  live  in  family  projects.   Over  the  past  five  years, 
it  has  been  BHA  policy  to  allow  elderly  living  in  the  family 
projects  to  move  to  elderly  projects  when  units  become  avail- 
able. 

The  BHA  testimony  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the 
Cathedral  project  has  been  given  little  credence  by  anyone  in 
the  South  End.   Tenants  at  Cathedral  and  social  service 
agencies 
project : 


in  the  area,  list  the  following  problems  in  the 


-  At  least  a  dozen  vacant  units  have  been  vandalized  or 
burned  out . 


-  Stagnant  water  in  several  basements. 

-  1^0-degree  temperatures  in  units  resulting  from  missing 
control  valves  over  periods  of  about  I8  months. 

-  Exposed  heating  pipes  which  have  caused  dozens  of  babies 
to  be  burned. 

-  About  80/5  of  the  mailboxes  vandalized. 

-  Vacant  apartments  not  secure  and  used  by  drug  addicts. 

-  At  least  half  of  the  apartments  are  substandard. 
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As  this  report  is  written,  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  was  about  to  hear  appeals  on  a  decision  of  the 
Boston  Housing  Court,  directing  that  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  spend  no  more  money  on  additional  public 
housing  until  it  remedies  substandard  conditions  in  existing 
public  housing  in  Boston.   The  Housing  Court  directed. that  the 
Commonwealth  spend  $^0  million  in  rehabilitating  Boston's 
public  housing  projects,  both  State  and  Federal,  Including 
Cathedral.   Other  Massachusetts  cities  which  also  have  sub- 
standard projects  are  appealing  this  decisibn.   Cathedral  is 
a  Federal  project  and  there  are  legal  questions  as  to  whether 
State  money  should  be  used,  not  to  mention  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  government  which  has  a  modernization  program. 

Whether  the  decision  stands  or  not.  Cathedral,  like  other 
troubled  central  city  projects,  has  to  be  thoroughly  inspected 
to  determine  the  conditions.   A  plan  can  then  be  devised  to 
make  it  livable.   It  needs  a  considerable  public  re-investment 
to  improve  physical  conditions  and  to  undertake  whatever  con- 
versions or  design-changes  which  are  deemed  necessary,  and  it 
needs  funds  to  provide  security  and  police  protection  to  pro- 
tect whatever  improvements  are  made.   Funding  is  wasted  if 
vandalism  is  not  checked. 

Federal  modernization  funds  have  been  committed  to  Cathed;a 
($1  million);  Lenox  Street  ($1.55  million);  and  State  moderniza 
tion  funds  to  Camden  ($100,000).   Work  at  Cathedral  included 
kitchen  modernization,  security  lighting,  elevator  repair, 
security  screens,  boiler  room  improvements,  addition  to  com- 
pactors, exterior  painting  and  lead  paint  removal.   Similar 
improvements  have  been  made  at  Lenox  and  Camden.   Other  funds 
had  also  been  committed  to  Cathedral  ($350,000),  Lenox  ($200,00) 
and  Camden  ($38,000).   Part  of  the  work  to  be  done  at  Cathedral 
lead  paint  removal  and  exterior  painting,  was  to  be  funded  from 
community  development  block  grant  money,  $86,000  in  the  City's 
neighborhood  improvement  program  prepared  for  application  to 
HUD. 

The  BHA  does  not  consider  Lenox  Street  or  Camden  in  Lower 
Roxbury  to  be  problem  projects. 

Lenox  and  Camden  are 
considered  by  the  BHA  to  have  relatively  stable  populations 
and  low  rates  of  management-tenant  problems.   This  reflects 
the  stable  working-class  Black  population  of  the  Lower  Roxbury 
area. 

DEGREE  OF  SUBSTANDARDNESS 

The  remaining  substandard  buildings  are  not  broken  down 
as  to  the  degree  of  substandardness .   It  is  known  that 
approximately  100  of  these  buildings  are  vacant  and  boarded 
up  and  require  gut  rehabilitation.   Another  100  or  so  are  owned 
by  the  BRA  and  are  not  expected  to  be  improved  under  the  present 
ownership.   The  remaining  8055  are  occupied  and  in  various 
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staR;es  of  needing  major  repairs  or  substantial  rehabilitation. 

OVERCROWDEDNESS 

Overcrowdedness  is  determined  by  an  occupancy  level  in 
excess  of  more  than  one  person  per  room  per  housing  unit.   The 
ratio  is  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  number  of  people  living  in 
the  unit  by  the  number  of  rooms  which  excludes  ballrooms, 
porches,  balconies,  foyers,  halls  and  half-rooms. 

During  the  1960*s  the  proportion  of  overcrowdedness  in- 
creased from  8.5^  of  all  housing  units  to  10.9^  of  them  despite 
the  fact  that  the  South  End  had  the  heaviest  population  loss  of 
any  area  of  the  City  during  the  same  period.   This  reflects  the 
heavy  loss  among  individuals  as  opposed  to  families  and  the 
loss  in  the  housing  supply  which  went  on  simultaneously. 

Severe  overcrowdedness  as  determined  by  1.5  or  more  people 
per  room,  was  h.9%   of  all  South  End  units  in  1970.   The  greatest 
proportion  of  overcrowdedness  occurred  In  areas  where  family 
projects  are  located  such  as  Castle  Square  (20. ^Jb)  and 
Cathedral  (15.^%).   In  fact,  the  Castle  Square  census  data 
exhibited  only  half  of  the  proportion  of  overcrowded  in  I960 
that  it  showed  in  1970  after  the  development  was  built. 

THE  COST  OF  HOUSING 

The  cost  of  housing  relative  to  the  incomes  of  people 
in  the  area  is  another  measure  of  housing  need.   In  this 
chapter,  the  cost  of  housing  in  the  South  End  is  surveyed  and 
matched  against  the  incomes  of  people  in  the  area,  both 
renters  and  homeowners.   People  in  need  are  those  who  are  paying 
more  than  25%  of  their  adjusted  incomes  for  housing  provided 
that  they  qualify  by  income  for  low  or  moderate-income  housing. 
It  is  assumed  that  people  with  higher  incomes  can  adequately 
compete  on  the  private  market  for  housing  and  have  a  choice 
whether  or  not  to  pay  more  than  25/5  of  their  income  for  housing. 

The  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  measure  of  housing 
deprivation  excluded  all  households  with  incomes  over  $10,000 
per  year.   (Chap.  ^,  p.  5).   But  many  people  over  $10,000  in 
the  boston  metropolitan  area  qualify  for  moderate-income  housing 
in  this  area  range  between  $7,850  for  a  one-person  household,  to 
$1^,500  for  a  seven  or  more  person  household  according  to  HUD 
guidelines  for  the  Section  221  d-3  program.   These  are  approx- 
imately the  same  for  Section  236  and  housing  financed  by  the 
Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency.   Moderate  income  rents 
for  the  new  ETC  Viviendas  development  not  yet  under  construction, 
are:   Efficiency,  $l60;  1  BR,  $206;  2  BR  $2^^;  3  BR,  $278;  ^  BR, 
$316.   The  limits  of  existing  programs  are  used  since  the  objective 
is  to  determine  to  what  extent  these  programs  are  meeting  the 
needs  of  people  in  the  South  End  who  qualify. 
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OVERALL  SOUTH  END  RENTS 

Current  rent  levels  for  apartments  were  determined  from 
our  interviews  with  real  estate  professionals.   Rent  levels 
for  rooms  were  determined  from  an  examination  of  the  files  of 
the  boston  Rent  Control  Board.   The  difference  in  the  I960 
and  1970  figures  depicted  the  well-known  inflationary  trend 
of  increasing  rents.   The  1970  rents  are  cross-referenced  with 
the  size  of  the  housing  unit. 

SOUTH  END  RENTS  1970  1950 

Mean  $95.05  $^6.97 

Median  $85.07  $^6.97 

1970  GROSS  RENTS  BY  BEDROOM  COUNT  FOR  ALL  HOUSING  UNITS 
Units  by  BR  Count 
Efficiencies 
One  BR 
Two  BR 
Three  Br 
Four  plus 


These  rents  include  all  those  in  the  South  End  in  1970, 
including  public  housing  and  rooming  houses. 

PRIVATE  MARKET 

Apartments  which  are  rented  through  private  real  estate 
brokers  vary  in  costs  according  to  where  they  are  located  in 
the  South  End  and  to  their  quality,  whether  or  not  they  were 
rehabilitated  and  the  level  of  rehabilitation.   Ranges  of  rent 
for  the  historic  or  "preferred"  area  closest  to  Copley  Square 
and  the  Prudential  Center  are  higher  than  those  on  the  private 
market  in  other  parts  of  the  South  End  with  the  exception  of 
Worcester  Square  which  has  been  rising  over  the  past  year. 
Usually  those  in  the  preferred  areas  have  undergone  complete 
rehabilitation.   The  following  rents  are  the  result  of  inter- 
views with  six  realtors  who  do  most  of  their  business  in  the 
preferred  areas. 
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Number 

Range 
$10-150 

Mean 
$68.18 

Median 

1,430 

$61.53 

3,307 

10-200 

93.49 

79.05 

l,72i4 

10-200 

103.12 

88.01 

956 

40-200 

109.08 

86.37 

2^13 

60-200 

127.96 

125.76 
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197^  MARKET  RATE  RENTS  (utilities  excluded)  IN  PREFERRED  AREAS 

Unit  Type  Range  General  Price 

Efficiency  $150-$200                $175 

One  BR  $200-275                   230 

One  BR  Duplex  300-350                   325 

Two  BR  250-350                   280 

Three  BR  325-^50                  350 

Four  BR  ^00-500                  ^75 


Apartments  not  located  in  the  preferred  areas  command 
lower  rents  and  typically  have  not  been  extensively  renovated. 
There  are  some  exceptions  but  this  is  generally  the  case.   A 
survey  undertaken  by  the  South  End  Neighborhood  Action  Program 
of  lonp;  time  realtors  in  these  areas  who  have  been  renting  to 
minority  people  and  other  more  moderate-income  households 
follows . 


197^  MARKET  RENTS  (utilities  excluded)  OUTSIDE  PREFERRED  AREAS 

UNIT  TYPE  RANGE 

Efficiency  $100-$150 
One  BR  120-200 

Two  BR  150-250 

Three  BR  150-^00 

Pour  BR  150-400 


Hardly  any  three  or  four  bedroom  units  were  available. 
One   realtor  in  this  group  listed  none  and  another  listed  them 
but  stated  he  had  not  had  any  for  rent  in  ten  years. 

PRIVATE  LODGING  HOUSE  ROOMS 

Hooms  have  not  increased  in  rents  as  extensively  as 
apartments  have.   The  rooming  house  population,  traditionally 
middle-aged  or  older,  sharply  decreased  over  the  past  15  years. 
Realtors  and  social  service  agencies  in  the  South  End  both 
estimate  a  significant  vacancy  rate  in  rooming  houses,  perhaps 
up  to  20%.      Rooming;  houses  have  not  undergone  rehabilitation 
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but  have  rather  provided  a  housing  stock  for  re-cycllng  througJ 
conversions  into  apartments.   The  records  of  the  Boston  Rent 
Control  Board  showed  the  median  monthly  rent  in  single  rooms 
to  be  $7^.50  and  the  mean,  $80.69.   These  were  taken  from  68O 
rooms  in  69  lodging  houses  filed  with  the  Board.   They  include 
side  rooms  as  well  as  ones  with  kitchen  or  plumbing  facilities. 

COST  OF  HOME  OWNERSHIP 

Inflation  has  greatly  driven  up  the  cost  of  homeownershij 
The  problems  of  securing  mortgage  financing  for  home  purchase 
or  rehabilitation  are  discussed  more  fully  in  the  chapter  of 
this  report,  mortgage  lending  practices.   While  mortgage 
financing  is  almost  impossible  to  attain  today,  the  costs  of 
owning  a  single-family  house  and  a  two-family  house  are 
presented  here.   Private  market  realtors  were  consulted  in  the 
development  of  these  costs.   The  mortgage  interest  rate  used 
was  9%   based  on  the  current  rate.   Minimum  incomes  of  $19,700 
for  a  single-family  house,  and  $l6,800  for  a  two-family  house 
were  arrived  at  based  on  25/S  of  income  as  a  housing  payment. 
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OWNING  A  $30,000  SINGLE  FAMILY  HOUSE  -  ANNUAL  OPERATING  COSTS 

Interest  not  earned  on  $7,500  downpayment  6OO 

Financing  on  $22,500  at  9%  2,^430 
over  the  20  year  term  of  the  mortgage  the 
average  annual  payment  of  interest  is  $1,310 

principal  is  $1,120 

Taxes  on  $7,500  assessment  at  $200/$l,000  1,500 

Water  and  Sewer  100 

Insurance  225 

Heat  800 

Utilities  600 

Maintenance  5^0 


TOTAL  6,755 

DEDUCTIONS:   Principal  payment          1,120 
deduction  of  property        700 
taxes  and  interest;  assum- 
ing 25%  income  bracket     

1,820         -1,820 

NET  TOTAL  $^,935 

MONTHLY  EXPENSE  i^lO 

Assuming  25^  of  Income  payment  for  housing,  a  minimum  annual 
income  of  $19,700  would  be  required  to  purchase  a  home. 
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OWNING  A  $bO,000  TWO-FAMILY  HOUSE  --  ANNUAL  OPERATING  COSTS 

Interest  not  earned  on  $10,000  downpayment  $    800 

Flnancinp;  on  $^0,000  at  9%  ^,320 

over  the  20  year  term  of  the  mortgage 

the  average  annual  payment  of  Interest  is  2,330 

"       "      "      principal  is  1,990 

Taxes  on  $12,500  assessment  2,500 

Water  and  Sewer  100 

Insurance  300 

Heat  800 

Utilities  750 

Maintenance  750 

TOTAL  COSTS  10,320 

INCOME  FROM  RENTING  OTHER  UNIT  3,600 

Less  taxes  on  Income,  assuing  2555  income  bracket  -900 

Net  income  2,700 

DEDUCTIONS 

Principal  payment  1,990 

Tax  savings  from  deduction  of: 

2,500   property  tax 

2,330   Interest  payments 

750  '5%   depreciation  on  rental  half  of  house  1,^00 

5,590   times  .25  (assuming  2^%    income  bracket )  =  1  ,^00   3,390 

Total  Rental  Income  and  Deductions  6,090 

NET  TOTAL  COSTS  ^,230 

MONTHLY  EXPENSE  $350 

Assuming  25/t  of  income  for  housing,  a  minimum  annual 
Income  of  $l6,800  is  required  to  carry  this  home. 


EXCESS  RENT  BURDEN  BY  INCOME  GROUPS 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  low-income  group  pays  the 
highest  percentage  of  income  for  housing.   In  1970  over  half 
of  all  households  in  the  South  End  were  paying  over  2^%   of 
their  incomes  for  housing  with  83%    of  the  low-income  house- 
holds paying  over  25?.   Among  moderate-income  households,  20X 
were  paying  more  than  2535  in  1970. 
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NUMBKH  AND  PERCENT  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  BY  INCOME 
WHICH  PAY  MORE  THAN  25%    OF  INCOME  FOR  RENT 


Low  Income 
Under  $b,000 

Moderate  Income 
$5,000  -  $10,000 

Market  $10,000  plus 

ALL  HOUSEHOLDS 


Total  No.  of 

No. 

of  Households 

Households 

6235 

Pay; 

Lng  over  2^% 

4,726 

3,924 

2,177 

2856 

429 

778 

10^ 

11 

7,681 

100% 

4,364 

%    and' NUMBER  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  WITHIN  EACH  INCOME 
GROUP  WHICH  SPENDS  OVER  25%   OF  INCOME  ON  RENT 


No.  of  HH's 


No.  of  HH's 
over  25% 

%   of  H 

3,924 

1 

83; 

429 

20; 

11 

1: 

Low  Income 

Under  $5,000  4,726 

Moderate  Income 

$5,000  -  $10,000        2,177 

Market  $10,000  plus       778 


HOUSEHOLD  -  UNIT  COMPARISON  BY  INCOME 

To  match  households  who  qualified  by  income  for  low  and 
moderate  income  housing,  against  the  subsidized  stock  which  ha; 
grown  significantly  since  1970,  the  last  national  census  on 
household  incomes  was  used  against  the  1974  stock  of  subsidize^ 
housing.   Inflationary  factors  were  added  to  the  1970  incomes  -i 
20^  for  low-income  and  30^  for  moderate-income  -  to  update 
the  incomes  and  income  qualification  was  by  the  last  admissioi 
limits  of  public  housing  and  subsidized  moderate-income  housing 
Low-income  units  as  of  1974  were  still  3,000  units  short  of  th< 
qualifying  low-income  households  of  1970.   Yet  moderate-income  1 
units  in  1974,  were  actually  in  excess  by   357  of  qualifying 
moderate-income  households  in  1970. 
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It  should  be  p 
Urban  Observatory  st 
in  moderate-income  h 
for  housing  which  me 
served  according  to 
to  rent  increases  si 
income  units  to  hous 
pay  more  than  25%  of 
Vacancy  rates  in  sub 
3!)7  excess  is  not  an 


ointed  out  that  according  to  the  Boston 
udy  ,a  considerable  number  of  people  living 
ousing  pay  in  excess  of  25%   of  their  income 
ans  that  in  reality  they  are  not  being 
their  income-paying  ability.   This  is  due 
nee  1970  and  to  the  use  of  some  moderate- 
e  low-income  households  who  are  willing  to 

their  Incomes  to  secure  a  decent  unit, 
sidlzed  housing  are  very  low  so  that  the 

indicator  of  units  not  being  used. 


That  subsidized  moderate-income  units  may  be  in  excess 
of  households  qualifying  for  it  by  income,  was  no  surprise  to 
non-profit  developers  of  low  and  moderate-income  housing. 
Their  response  when  asked  to  substantiate  it  was  that  almost 
all  of  their  waiting  lists  for  new  low  and  moderate-income 
housing,  were  low-income  households  qualifying  for  low-rent 
public  housing.   The  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency  commented 
that  the  moderate-income  need  in  the  South  End  was  a  "very  thin 
band"  among  the  levels  of  need  in  the  area. 


Low-Income*** 
Moderate-Income 
TOTAL  QUALIFIED 
Market  Rate 
TOTAL 
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HOUSEHOLDS  ^ 
1970  Census 

5,651  (63«) 

1,^401  (15%) 

7,052  (78;^) 

1,982  (22%) 

9,03^  (1005S) 


SUBSIDIZED***   QUALIFIED  HOUSEHOLDS 
HOUSING  197^    NOT  SERVED  BY  SUBSID 


2,631  (1935) 
1,758  (13?) 
^,389  (32?) 
9,660  (68?) 
1^,850    (100?) 


3,020 
-357 

2,663 
N.A. 


*based  on  census  on  Incomes,  therefore  includes  only  South  End 
households  which  reported  incomes  in  the  1970  census.   Approx- 
imately 2,500  households  did  not  report  incomes.   To  bring  incomes 
up  to  197^,  an  inflationary  factor  of  20?  was  added  for  low- 
income,  of  30?  for  moderate-income  and  upper  income. 

**Low  income  as  qualified  for  public  housing  admission;  moderate 
Income  as  qualified  for  admission  to  221  (d)  (3)  subsidized 
housing . 

***Low  and  moderate  income  units  Include  only  those  built  or 
rehabilitated  under  public  housing  or  subsidized  housing.   Does 
not  Include  private  market  units  not  subisidlzed  which  are  housing 
low  and  moderate  income  people  at  rents  within  25?  of  their 
Incomes.   Such  private  housing  would  include  lodging  house 
rooms  and  apartments. 
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The  1970  Census  sxiowed  that  6335  of  the  households  (5,651) 
qualified  for  low-income  housing,  15^  (1,^01)  for  moderate- 
income  housing  for  a  total  percentage  of  78^  (7,052)  qualifyihg 
for  low  and  moderate-income  housing.   But  only  32%    (4,389) 
of  the  units  in  197^,  after  the  post-1970  production  took 
place,  were  covered  by  low  and  moderate-income  subsidy  programs, 
Despite  the  production  that  occured  after  1970,  many  low-income 
households  were  still  not  reached.   Housing  produced  to  meet 
low-income  needs  fell  short  by  over  3,000  low-income  households 

The  figures  show  far  more  unsubsidized  housing  units  in 
the  South  End,  68^  (9,660)  than  there  are  people  whose  incomes 
are  higher  than  the  upper  limit  for  subsidy  qualification. 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  some  vast  excess  of  market 
rate  units  which  are  marketable  to  middle-income  people.   This 
unsubsidized  stock  of  units  includes  those  in  lodging  houses, 
4,710,  many  of  which  are  undesirable;   housing  in  non-preferred 
areas  which  have  had  little  or  no  rehabilitation  to  improve 
their  marketability.   The  excess  in  lodging  house  rooms  is 
supported  by  the  rather  high  vacancy  rates  observed  by  both 
private  realtors  and  social  service  agencies.   These  are  the 
leftovers  from  what  has  been  a  depleting  lodging  house  pop- 
ulation, by  both  departure  ani  mortality,  over  the  past  15 
years.   Not  counted  here  are  800  units  in  structures  owned  by 
the  BRA  or  the  City  which  need  major  rehabilitation.   Much  work' 
has  to  be  done  on  the  remaining,  unsubsidized  traditional  row 
house  stock  that  has  not  been  rehabilitated  by  either  publicly- 
sponsored  or  private  efforts,  if  it  is  to  continue  to  offer 
more  service  as  a  housing  resource  to  the  South  End  population. 

The  3,000  low-income  households  not  covered  by  subsidies 
in  the  South  End  raise   obvious  questions.   Who  are  they?   What 
are  their  housing  needs?   Are  they  families,  individuals, 
elderly?   The  1970  Census  which  showed  that  63^  of  the  South 
End  population  had  incomes  below  $5,000,  did  not  provide  these 
kind  of  population  characteristics  on  this  income  group.   The 
Census  did  show  that  38^  of  the  South  End  elderly  population, 
1,241,  were  below  poverty  level  which  was  $3,000  per  year  incom. 
But  this  figure  might  include  some  people  who  do  not  receive  an 
income  and  hence  would  not  be  counted  into  the  5,651  figure  of  i 
those  with  incomes  under  $5,000   the  group  qualifying  for  low-  ■ 
income  housing.   Research  on  South  End  households  receiving 
various  forms  of  public  assistance  such  as  welfare,  social 
security  and  retirement  benefits,  showed  that  52^  of  all  house- 
holds in  the  area  receive  some  form  of  such  assistance.   Of  tho? 
receiving  it,  655S  were  individuals  and  35%   were  families. 

The  characteristics  of  the  housing  need  caseload  maintain^ 
by  the  S&>  Ih  End  Neighborhood  Action  Program  (SNAP)  show  that  i 
31.55?  were  individuals  and  that  36.9/^  needed  efficiency  or  one  i 
bedroom  units.   Over  160  clients  were  over  age  65.   The  SNAP 
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caseload  is  presented  in  more  detail  in  the  section  on  housing 
need,  but  it  is  mentioned  here  in  part  to  help  characterize 
the  low-income  population  in  need  of  low-income  housing. 

Both  the  BRA  and  the  Housing  Authority  testified  before 
the  SEPAC  Housing  Committee  that  despite  the  fact  that  there 
had  been  a  heavy  expenditure  of  housing  and  urban  renewal  dollars 
in  the  South  End,  there  was  still  a  strong  unmet  need  for  housing 
assistance.   It  should  be  pointed  out  that  some  low-income 
residents  of  the  South  End  are  not  badly  served  by  the  private 
market.   The  South  End  historically  has  been  a  heterogeneous 
population.   Though  some  might  argue  that  people  of  different 
income  levels  live  in  an  uneasy  co-existence  with  each  other, 
there  are  various  pockets  of  relatively  comfortable  heterogeneity 
even  on  some  of  the  more"prestigious"  squares  or  streets  where 
low-income  people,  mostly  individuals,  are  accomodated  by 
private  owners  at  rents  which  are  comparable  to  what  they  might 
pay  if  they  lived  under  a  subsidy.   This  kind  of  accomodation, 
however,  is  clearly  limited  and  not  widespread  enough  to  even 
begin  to  approach  the  need. 

The  3,000  low-income  household  figure  does  not  take  into 
account  other  factors.   It  includes  a  building  in  of  inflationary 
incomes  since  1970,  when  the  reverse  might  be  true  for  many 
marginally  employed  people  in  the  South  End.   Both  the  inflation 
in  living  costs  and  the  recession  mean  that  many  people  are 
worse  off  income-wise  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.   Again, 
the  Boston  Urban  Observatory  suggestion  that  many  low-income 
people  are  living  in  subsidized  moderate-income  units,  means 
that  some  households  who  were  moderate-income  when  they  moved 
in  to  the  housinp;,  have  fallen  into  the  low-income  category. 
These  people  are  not  counted  in  the  3,000  figure  but  it  is  men- 
tioned here  as  an  indicator  of  what  is  occuring  income-wise 
among  low  and  moderate-income  people.   The  research  staff  of 
United  South  End  Settlements  reports  that  while  unemployment 
in  the  City  is  at  12%,  it  is  22%  in  the  South  End  and  is  running 
at  ^0%   among  the  area's  Black  population  and  60%  among  the 
Spanish-Speaking  population. 

Also  not  included  in  the  3,000  low-income  households,  are 
families  being  served  badly  by  publicly-sponsored  low-income 
programs.   Low-income  families  living  in  the  Cathedral  housing 
project  are  not  living  in  housing  that  is  acceptable  by  most 
standards  because  of  the  accelerated  deterioration  that  has 
occured  there  in  the  past  four  years.   Other  subsidized  housing 
Is  known  to  be  defective  as  well.   The  3,000  figure  cannot  be 
considered  the  "tip  of  an  ioeberg"  but  it  is  not  the  complete 
picture  either. 
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HOUSING-RELATED  SOCIAL  NEEDS 

The  SEPAC  Housing  Committee  limited  the  universe  of  its 
work  to  housing.   What  the  layman  might  regard  as  housing  probl 
are  sometimes  social  problems  which  require  social  programs  as 
well  as  security  and  police  protection.   The  social  problems  of 
youth,  elderly,  alcoholics  and  the  emotionally  disturbed  among 
low-income  people  who  are,  or  are  eligible  to  be,  residents  of 
low-income  housing,  require  social  solutions.   Other  problems 
such  as  drug  traffic,  prostitution,  vandalism  and  physical 
violence,  often  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  housing 
projects  like  Cathedral,  require  security  and  police  protectior 
to  protect  both  property  and  tenants.   Any  funding  to  improve 
conditions  at  Cathedral,  for  instance,  will  require  a  consider- 
able effort  to  protect  the  investment ,  or  money  spent  will  be 
wasted . 

While  the  Housing  Committee  worked  on  this  report,  anothe 
SEPAC  Committee  on  Transportation  (SECOT)  issued  an  important 
report  with  findings  and  recommendations.   Transportation  re- 
lates to  housing  in  its  location,  in  relation  to  Jobs,  public 
transit,  shopping  centers. 


Public  or  subsidized  housing  cannot  solve  the  social  neec 
of  low-income  people.   Housing  is  a  physical  thing  that  can 
provide  a  better  environment ,  but  additional  social  programs 
must  be  plugged  into  housing.   Rogelio  Whittington,  Executive 
Director  of  the  South  End  Neighborhood  Action  Program  (SNAP) 
told  the  Committee  staff  that  the  City  should  utilize  Communitj 
Development  Block  Grant  funds  for  ancillary  social  services 
programmed  to  subsidized  and  public  housing. 
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There  was  much  testimony  at  the  public  hearing  held  by  tl:; 
Committee  on  August  6,  197^  about  the  need  for  social  and  healli 
care  services  that  must  be  provided  along  with  decent  housing  1) 
low-income  residents  of  the  South  End.   Diane  Kelly  of  Greater 
Boston  Community  Development  spoke  on  the  need  of  child-orientd 
services  to  meet  the  needs  GBCD  was  experiencing  with  156 
families.   "Any  housing  development  is  going  to  have  a  problem 
providing  these  kinds  of  services  because  we  work  with  a  limit<l 
operating  budget,"  she  said,   "We  have  to  look  to  the  City  for 
any  available  assistance."^ 
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Lois  Cato  of  South  End  Community  Health  Center  pointed  d' 
that  people  living  in  substandard  housing  develop  an  increasini 
level  of  emotional  and  general  psychological  trauma  which  woulc 
be  alleviated  by  safe,  sanitary  housing  which  is  less  congestei.  ^ 
Ann  Bissonette,  Director  of  Patient  Care  at  the  BU  Medical 
Center  Home  Care  Services  told  how  people  living  in  conditions  I 
that  "not  any  of  us  would  tolerate"  obstruct  us  from  complainii;  i 
about  it  for  fear  that  they  might  be  evicted.^ 


David  Graham  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
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Welfare  talked  about  the  "psychological  state"  as  one  of  the 
major  Issues  In  housing  policy.   Run-down  housing  means  a 
depressed,  cynical  outlook  which  complicates  an  existing 
physical  condition.   A  decent  apartment,  means  an  optimistic 
outlook,  a  degree  of  independence  which  enables  them  to  make 
a  move  in  a  positive  direction. ^ 

For  some  groups,  particularly  the  Spanish-Speaking  and 
Chinese,  the  need  for  decent  housing,  particularly  located  in 
the  South  End,  was  argued  because  of  the  need  for  roots  in  a 
community,  and  because  of  language  barriers.   The  Spanish 
community,  operating  through  the  Emergency  Tenants  Council, 
was  working  to  establish  roots  or  place  people  call  home,  said 
Louis  Aponte,  Executive  Director  of  Hispanic  Planning  and 
Evaluation.   And  Harry  Dow,  a  member  of  the  SEPAC  Housing 
Committee  speaking  for  the  Chinese  community  said: 

Chinese  have  a  peculiar  situation.   They 
are  not  like  other  people.   They  try  to 
remain  as  close  to  Chinatown  as  possible 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  language  and 
cultural  reasons  tie  them  to  Chinatown.   If 
there  is  no  further  housing  provided  for  the 
Chinese  in  the  South  End,  it  would  mean  that 
they  will  be  exiled  or  deported,  sent  to 
some  Siberia  where  they  will  be  isolated 
and  with  no  contact  with  their  ethnic  group . 6 

Realistically,  the  Committee  could  not  go  into  related 
social  and  health  needs  in  detail.   But  it  is  clear  that  housing 
cannot  do  the  Job  alone  and,  in  fact,  well-intentioned  housing 
built  in  the  past  has  failed  in  large  part  because  of  the 
failure  to  provide  ancillary  social  and  health  services  which 
plague  low-income  people. 
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1  The  ^,389  includes  78  units  rehabilitated  by  Low  Cost  Housing 
without  government  subsidy  with  the  exception  of  training 
programs  for  rehabilitation  workers.   These  units  are  low 
rent  for  low-income  people.       Excluded  are  ^7  market 
rate  units  in  mixed-income  housing  rehabilitated  through 
the  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency. 

2  It  will  be  noted  that  the  figures  developed  by  the  SEPAC  Comm; 
differ  somewhat  from  those  given  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  in  its  preliminary  report  on  Housing  in  the  South 
End  published  in  April,  197^.   The  discrepancies  are  accounte 
for  here. 

New  Subsidized  Housing  j 

The  preliminary  report  (PR)  cites  2,237  housing  units  in  , 
new  subsidized  housingwhereas  SEPAC  lists  1,653.   The  differenc) 
of  58^  is  accounted  for  by  the  exclusion  by  SEPAC  of  develop- 
ments not  yet  completed.   The  PR  referred  to  them  as  "in 
processing"  and  SEPAC  counts  them  separately  as  "pipeline." 
The  units  are: 

Concord  Housing  I8I 

ETC  Phase  II  (Viviendas)  I8I 
Headstart  Housing        1^5 

507 

Another  78  units  "in  processing"  by  the  PR  have  not 
received  any  financial  commitment  at  this  time.   Thus,  they  an 
excluded  from  the  SEPAC  report. 

Kenwood  Development         I6 
South  End  Building  Systems   62 

78" 

Not  included  in  the  BRA  report,  but  included  in  the  SEPA' 
report,  are  two  (2)  units  in  the  Infill  Prototype. 
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One  or  two  unit  discrepancies  occur  not  infrequently, 
represent  maintenance  units.   The  PR  stated  that  Westminster  « 
and  Willard  Place  had  278  units  whereas  SEPAC  cited  280.   In  ^ 
like  manner  Camfield  Gardens  is  referenced  by  the  PR  as  136  an 
SEPAC  has  13^  units.   Castle  Square  is  500  units  by  the  PR,  49 
by  SEPAC.   Thus,  SEPAC 's  total  count  is  one  less  than  that  of 
PR. 
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Rehabilitation  Count 

The  difference  between  the  PR's  figure  of  1,480  (1,782 
less  302  units  of  leased  housing)  and  SEPAC ' s  total  of  1,313 
is  as  follows. 

There  are  200  units  listed  in  the  PR  which  are  omitted 
from  SEPAC 's  report.   The  developments,  number  of  units  in- 
volved for  each,  the  reason  for  omission  and  the  subsequent 
correction  of  the  total  are  as  follows: 

Development  Units      Correction  to  PR 

Franklin  Square  House        l88  -l88 

(in  SEPAC  pipeline) 

Tuckerman  (houses  sold  to     12  -12 

private  individuals;  n.b.  -200 

sold  to  low-income 

Developments  which  are  included  in  both  documents,  but 
which  have  different  counts  are  listed  below,  along  with 
the  respective  counts  and  correction  to  PR  total. 


Development 

CATA  (Columbus  Avenue 
Association) 

Eastern  Assoc,  (a/k/a 
Hamilton  Realty  or  S.E. 
Apt.) 

Interfaith  8?  7^  -13 

Low  Cost  Housing  1^*9  150  +1 

Mass.  Housing  23  20  -3 

SECD  (listed  in  SEPAC        100  93  -7 

as  GBCC; 


TDC  27^  285         11. 

-25 


PR  Count 

SEPAC 

Correction 

of  Units 

Count 

to  PR 

105 

97 

-8 

3^ 

28 

-6 

8^ 


Developments  Included  In  SEPAC ' s  total  but  not  listed  In  P.R. 


Brownstones 

Chester 

Co-op  Ministries 

HABCO 


PR  Count 

SEPAC 

Correction 

of  Ur 

lits 

Count 

to  PR 

0 

35 

35 

0 

29 

29 

0 

63 

63 

0 

0 

34 

34 

+161 

Thus  the  PR  total  is  comparable  to  the  SEPAC  total  as  follows: 


1782 
-302 
TWO 

-  64 
UTE 

-  65 
1351 

-38 
T3TI 


PR  total 

leased  housing  units 

(-200-25  +l6l )  from  above  correction  column 

math  error  in  PR  listing 
SEPAC  total 

MHFA  units  with  market  rents 
SEPAC  Total 


Leased  Housing  Units 


There  is  a  difference  of  293  between  PR  figures  of  302 
leased  housing  units  in  private  rental  and  SEPAC 's  total  of 
9  units.   The  PR  obtained  its  information  from  a  study  per- 
formed by  the  BHA  in  February  of  1974.   There  were  several 
omissions  and  errors  in  the  study.   It  was  designed  to  list 
all  of  the  subsidized  developments  in  the  South  End,  to 
designate  how  many  units  in  each  development  were  rent  supps . 
and  how  many  were  leased  housing  units,  and  to  list  by  address 
all  of  the  leased  units,  regardless  of  subsidy,  in  the  South 
End.   The  number  of  302  units  in  private  rental  was  obtained 
by  subtracting  the  number  of  leased  units  in  subsidized  de- 
velopment from  the  total  number  of  leased  units.   The  302 
number  is  erroneous  because:  1.  the  study  did  not  list  all  the 
developments  (therefore  not  subtracting  enough  units  from  the 
total  number)  and,  2.  the  addition  of  the  total  number  of 
units  erroneously  was  an  overcount.   Another  factor  is  that 
SEPAC  considered  conventional  mortgages  obtained  by  non-profit 
associations  for  the  purpose  of  providing  low-income  housing 
as  outside  of  the  realm  of  private  market  housing. 

Since  the  February,  1974  study  the  BHA  has  run  a  computer 
print  out  of  all  of  the  leased  housing  units  in  Boston.   The 
most  recent  run  was  in  January,  1975.   To  this  total  of  560 
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the  State's  707  program  for  55  units  was  added.   The  results 
are  as  follows:   615  total  number  of  units  in  the  South  End; 
9  of  which  are  in  private  housing,  9  in  conventionally  mortgaged 
housing  (but  by  non-profit  developer  for  purpose  of  low-income 
housing)  and  the  remainder  are  in  subsidized  housing.   Of  the 
units  currently  being  leased  in  private  housing,  5  of  them  are 
in  buildings  rehabbed  under  the  312  program  and  3  were  done  by 
King-Bison. 

3  SEPAC  Housing  Committee  Hearing,  August  6,  197^,  p. 

k  Ibid,  pp.  20  -  23. 

5  Ibid,  p.  39. 

6  Ibid,  p.  87. 
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RELOCATION 


Castle  Square  -  New  York  Streets  f 

In  assessing  relocation  of  people  from  the  South  End, 
this  report  is  concerned  with  how  the  relocation  plan 
approved  in  1966  was  carried  out.   Prior  to  the  start  of 
the  South  End  project,  extensive  displacement  of  households 
had  occurred  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  project  area 
(Tract  70^)  because  of  the  planned  Castle  Square  project, 
and  in  the  area  immediately  to  the  east  of  Castle  Square 
which  was  cleared  for  the  industrial  New  York  Streets  project. 

The  latter  and  earlier  project.  New  York  Streets,  was 
cleared  in  the  second  half  of  the  1950 's.   It  had  931  families 
in  195^  but  only  368  made  in  on  to  the  caseload  in  1955.      '♦ 
The  measure  of  pre-1960  relocation  efforts  is  that  the 
financial  outlay  for  the  relocation  program  In  New  York  Streets 
was  $1,1^2  or  less  than  $2  per  family. 

While  early  land  acquistion  for  Castle  Square  was  not     | 
approved  until  1964,  there  were  increasing  move  -outs  and 
abandonments  throughout  the  area  since  the  project  was  announced 
in  1959.   Early  land  acquisition  was  delayed  because  of  the 
differences  over  whether  the  area  should  be  redeveloped  for 
industry  like  the  adjacent  New  York  Streets,  or  for  housing. 
The  approved  use  was  for  80%   residential  with  former  area 
residents  to  be  given  priority  in  the  new  housing.   There  were 
644  residents  placed  on  the  caseload  although  728  families 
resided  in  the  area  at  the  time  of  the  I960  Census.   The  Castle 
Square  families  were  not  counted  as  part  of  the  caseload  in  the 
South  End  project  although  the  new  units  produced  on  the  site 
are  counted  as  a  source  of  relocation  housing. 

The  history  of  urban  renewal  in  Boston  was  clouded  by     • 
the  terrible  displacement  and  lack  of  relocation  programs       • 
in  the  West  End,  and  in  similar  projects  like  New  York  Streets. 
Unlike  those  clearance  projects,  the  South  End  project  was  one 
of  residential  rehabilitation  with  75%   of  the  existing  structure  • 
planned  to  be  retained.   Rehabilitation  projects  were  seen  as 
a  way  to  circumvent  the  uprooting  which  had  happened  in  the 
clearance  projects.   This  report  is  concerned  with  how  the 
residential  rehabilitation  project  approved  in  1966  performed  in 
adequately  re-housing  people  in  the  project  area.   The  following 
chart  shows  how  the  relocation  caseload  for  the  South  End  would 
have  been  changed  by  the  inclusion  of  Castle  Square,  (see  next 
page)  ' 
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DIFFERENCES  IN  PROJECT  RELOCATION 
LIST  FACTORING  IN  CASTLE  SQUARE 


Projected  List 
Plus  Castle  Square 

Actually  Relocated 
Not  Relocated 


Total 

Families 

Indiv. 

3550 

1730 

1820 

+  639* 

^lH9 

+  3^1 

2071 

+298 
2118 

23^7 

1365 

1139 

18^1 

706 

979 

To  be 

into 

Public 

located 
Housing 

7^6 
N.A. 

258 
minimum 


•639  figure  supplied  by  BRA  Relocation  staff  differs  from  6^^ 
on  original  Castle  Square  caseload. 


It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  report,  however,  to  hold  the 
City  responsible  in  1975  for  the  eleven-year  old  caseload  of 
Castle  Square  or  the  20-year  old  caseload  of  New  York  Streets. 
They  cannot  be  Ignored  as  examples  of  shortcomings  in  past 
renewal  efforts,  but  their  inclusion  in  the  post-1966  relocation 
program  would  serve  no  useful  purpose. 


197^  Relocation  Disposition 


The  South 
in  June,  1974, 
holdg  on  the  re 
or  outside  of  t 
the  discrepancy 
1970  and  urban 
relocation  case 
Information  pro 
where  people  we 
End  -  and  in  wh 
1974. 


End  community  in 
was  concerned  with 
location  caseload 
he  South  End  and  i 

between  the  loss 
renewal  related  di 
load.  The  followl 
vlded  by  the  BRA  r 
re  relocated  -  ins 
at  kind  of  housing 


WHERE  RELOCATED 


the  hearings  held  on  relocation 

issues  such  as  where  house- 
of  1966  were  re-housed,  inside 
n  what  kind  of  housing,  and  with 
of  population  between  I960  and 
splacement  as  reflected  In  the 
ng  table  was  developed  with 
elocation  staff.   It  illustrates 
ide  or  outside  of  the  South 

These  figures  are  as  of  June, 


Public   Leased    Rent.   Total  Low  Rental*  Sales  **  Tot. 

Housinr   Housing   Supp .   Income Market   Mkt .   Mis.  Mkt .   TOTAL 

42    26  334     918 

108   498  1,016   1,430 

150   524  1,350   2,348 

•includes  Moderate-Income  Subsidized 
**No  forwarding  address  (332),  nursing  homes  or  military 


i   SE 

220 

314 

50 

584 

266 

le  SE 

268 

102 

im 

nm 

410 

1 

488 

416 

94 

998 

676 
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The  testimony  at  the  hearings  brought  out  that  of         . 
2,3^^7  displaced,  over  1,500  had  expressed  preference  to         | 
remain  In  the  South  End  and  that  approximately  BOJt  of  the 
1,500  were  eligible  by  Income  for  low-Income  housing.   Among  the 
elderly  within  the  1,500,  85/S  wanted  to  stay  In  the  South  End, 
and  66%  of  the  families  wanted  to  remain.   The  BRA  relocated 
918  households  In  the  South  End,  582  short  of  the  1,500  or 
1/3  of  those  preferring  a  South  End  location.   It  relocated 
998  households  In  low-Income  units  -  584  within  the  South 
End  -  of  1,900  households  who  qualified  for  low-Income 
housing;   902  less  than  those  who  qualified  or  53%  of  the 
1,900  households. 

Two-thirds  of  those  desiring  a  South  End  relocation 
were  accommodated  within  the  South  End.   Slightly  over  50% 
of  those  requiring  low-income  housing,  either  inside  or  out- 
side the  South  End,  were  accommodated  with  low-income  units. 

Loss  of  Households 

It  was  assumed  at  the  outset  that  by  comparing  the  I960 
and  1970  Census  figures  on  households  some  measure  of  the 
impact  of  renewal  activity  in  the  South  End  could  be  drawn. 
The  South  End  had  a  net  loss  of  7,529  households  during  the 
ten-year  period,  2,526  families  and  5,003  individuals.   The 
planned  displacement  of  households  in  1966,  Including  Castle 
Square  since  it  was  part  of  the  South  End  in  the  I960  Census, 
was  4,189.   The  1974  disposition  of  displaced  families  from 
both  South  End  renewal  and  Castle  Square,  shows  that  1,847  were 
relocated  outside  the  South  End.   Thus  of  approximately  7,500 
households  lost  to  the  South  End  according  to  the  1960-1970 
Census  decrease,  only  1/4  or  approximately  1,800  can  be 
accounted  for  as  being  displaced  by  renewal  and  relocated 
outside  of  the  South  End.   This,  of  course,  does  not  include 
displacements  that  occurred  between  1970  and  1974.   The  bulk 
of  relocation  activity  in  the  South  End  took  place  between 
1966  and  1970. 
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While  all  of  the  approximately  5,700  net  loss  in  house- 
holds not  accounted  for  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  renewal 
program,  it  strongly  suggests  that  many  households  displaced 
by  renewal  -related  activity  relocated  themselves  outside  of 
the  area  without  public  assistance.   Many  people  moved  because 
they  wanted  to  do  so.   During  the  early  sixties  there  was  .a 
marked  trend  of  moderate-income  families  moving  out  of  the  area, 
even  before  the  1966  caseload  was  developed.   Highway  clearance 
also  took  a  toll  in  demolition.   And  the  City  as  a  whole  was 
losing  people.  > 
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NON-CLEAHANCK  AHKA  DTSPLACFMENT 

The  1966  caseload  of  3,550  households  was  based  on  the 
families  and  individuals  living  in  the  planned  clearance  areas 
of  the  South  End.   Rut  the  focus  of  the  plan  was  residential 
rehabilitation  with  755t  of  the  structures  to  be  retained.   The 
plan  did  not  take  into  account  people  who  would  be  displaced  from 
non-clearance  areas  where  most  of  the  renewal  activity  would  be 
rehabilitation  of  existing  houses.   The  plan  mapped  out  housing 
for  demolition  or  retention  in  non-clearance  areas,  but  said 
nothing  about  the  displacement  of  the  families  and  individuals 
who  were  living  in  this  housing.   It  is  in  the  displacement 
from  these  non-clearance  areas  where  the  large  discrepancy 
lies  between  the  population  loss  and  the  people  accounted  for 
in  relocation  plans  and  reports. 

This  report  has  tried  to  measure  the  actual  loss  in  housing 
units  -  13,500  and  a  total  of  8, 4oo  less  units  remaining  than 
planned.   While  over  2,000  units  have  been  put  back  into  the 
housing  stock,  the  unplanned  demolition  and  shortfall  of 
rehabilitation  efforts  offers  a  striking  picture  of  what  happened 
to  many  South  End  households  in  non-clearance  areas. 

RELOCATION  AND  PRIVATE  REHABILITATION 

A  major  issue  pursued  by  the  SEPAC  Housing  Committee  was 
the  responsibility  of  the  BRA  to  provide  relocation  assistance 
to  families  displaced  by  private  rehabilitation.   Both  the  BRA 
director  and  relocation  staff  testified  that  the  agency  did  try 
to  help  families  affected,  but  they  were  not  legally  required  to 
do  so  and  even  were  limited  from  doing  so  by  HUD  definitions. 
The  BRA  pointed  out  that  some  300  people  who  were  in  properties 
acquired  by  the  BRA  but  which  were  turned  over  to  non-profit 
developers  for  rehabilitation,  were  aided.   As  the  relocation 
staff  testified: 

Our  attitude  has  been  to  include  as  many 
people  as  possible,  and  we  have  offered 
assistance  and  given  a  BHA  application  or 
helped  many  others  who  were  not  eligible 
to  be  on  the  caseload.   The  figures  would 
not  show  these.   There  is  some  limit  as  to 
what  meets  HUD's  definition  of  displacement 
by  governmental  activity  and  this  is  an 
area  that  gets  ambiguous  in  reference  to 
displacement  because  of  rehabilitation.^ 

The  BRA  said  that  in  instances  where  a  private  owner  was 
renovating  to  obtain  market  rents  and  gave  eviction  notices  to 
present  occupants,  that  they  would  be  eligible  for  relocation 
assistance  only  if  the  buildinfr  was  substandard  and  the  owner 
was  going  to  bring  it  up  to  standard  condition  and  the  rehabil- 
itation staff  verified  the  need  to  vacate  the  building  to  carry 
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out  the  renovation.   Asked  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  what 
proportion  of  people  actually  displaced  since  I966  is  repre- 
sented by  the  total  caseload  figure  of  2,3^7,  the  staff 
testified  as  follows: 

You  might  consider  this  indirect  displacement.   Our 
caseload  would  not  include  those  kinds  of  moves  because 
of  HUD  definitions.   I  am  sure  there  may  be  a  lot 
of  isolated  instances  where  landlords  Just  want  to 
get  rid  of  some  tenants,  and  make  a  profit.   I  have  no 
way  of  knowing  how  to  measure  that  and  I  don't  think 
that  anyone  else  has  precise  knowledge  in  this  area. 


The  Committee  sought  a  legal  opinion  from  the  South  End 
office  of  the  Boston  Legal  Assistance  Project  (BLAP)  as  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  BRA  for  tenants  displaced  by  private 
voluntary  rehabilitation  efforts  with  respect  to  the  Uniform 
Relocation  and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970. 
The  question  was  whether  the  tenants  are  eligible  for  inclusion 
on  the  relocation  list  in  situations  where  the  landlord  under- 
taking rehabilitation  was  not  compelled  directly  by  the 
renewal  agency  to  improve  their  property  in  accordance  with 
the  plan.   BLAP  testified  that  the  law  and  the  regulations 
emanating  from  tt  are  broad  enough  for  the  agency  to  take 
responsibility  since  the  goal  of  the  renewal  plan  was  to  bring 
all  units  up  to  code.   It  would  seem  that  only  in  instances  wher 
the  buildings  to  be  rehabilitated  were  already  standard,  would 
the  agency  be  limited  from  including  affected  households  on  the 
caseload.   Residents  of  rooming  houses  in  standard  condition 
which  are  slated  to  be  converted  into  apartments  would  not  be 
covered . 

LOW-INCOME  CASELOAD  AND  HOUSING  SUPPLIED 

The  1966  relocation  caseload  was  characterized  by  the 
high  proportion  of  low-income  households,  2,325  or  66  %   of 
the  total.   It  was  an  indicator  of  the  South  End  population 
prior  to  urban  renewal.   Since  1966,  3,5^1  subsidized  housing 
units  have  been  built  or  rehabilitated  with  1,736  i^9%)    of  them 
for  low-income  families  or  individuals. 


HOUSEHOLDS 


Total  low-income  households   2,325 
Low-income  family  households  1,112 


Low-income  individuals 


1,213 


LOW-INCOME 

UNITS  BUILT  OR  REHABBED 


1,736 

999  (2+BR's) 

^29  (new) 

570  (rehab) 

737  (Eff  &  1  BR) 

537  (new) 

200  (rehab.) 


DIFFERENii 


-589 
-113 

-^76 
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The  units  in  the  table  Include  205  low-income  units  at 
Castle  Square  although  the  households  in  the  table  do  not 
Include  low-income  people  displaced  for  the  Castle  Square  project 
Discounting  Castle  Square,  the  supply  of  low-income  units  is 
589  short  of  the  project  caseload,  the  difference  being 
accommodated  in  public  housing  existing  prior  to  1966.   Again, 
the  caseload  excludes  low-income  households  displaced  by  private 
rehabilitation  in  non-clearance  areas. 

CURRENT  CASELOAD 

At  the  time  of  the  hearings  in  the  summer  of  197^,  the 
BRA  had  an  active  caseload  of  153.   All  the  caseload   were 
low-income  qualifying  for  public  housing.   And  25  of  the  house- 
holds were  Spanish-Speaking. 


No.  Needing 

All  Ho 

use 

ho 

dds 

Sp; 

anish-Speaking 

1  BR  unit 

82 

5 

2  BR  unit 

31 

5 

3  Br  unit 

31 

11 

^  BR  unit 

i\ 

3 

5  BR  unit 
TOTAL 

5 
153 

1 
25 

OTHER  NEED  INDICATORS 

SNAP  Housing  Caseload 

For  several  years  the  South  End  Neighborhood  Action  Program 
(SNAP)  maintained  monthly  statistics  on  people  seeking  housing. 
According  to  the  SNAP  staff,  90?  of  the  households  appearing  on 
the  caseload  were  eligible  for  public  welfare.   Below  are 
statistics  compiled  by  SNAP  for  the  two  year  period,  1972  and 
1973. 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OP  CLIENTS   3,001 

New  Clients  1,79^ 

Follow-up  Clients  1,207 


AGE 


Under  21  2^49 

21  to  6^  2,573 

65  and  over  I63 

(continued) 
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RACE 


White 
Black 

Puerto  Rlcan 
Chinese 
Other 

PRESENTLY  LIVING 

In  South  End 
Outside  South  End 

WANT  TO  LIVE 

In  South  End 
Outside  South  End 

AVERAGE  HOUSEHOLD  SIZE 

3.8  persons  (excluding 
slnp;le  person  households, 

2.9  persons) 

One  Person 
Two  Persons 
Three  Persons 
Four  Persons 
Five  Persons 
Six  Persons 
Seven  Persons 
Eight  or  more 

NEEDED  BEDROOMS  PER  HOUSEHOLD 

0  to  One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six  or  more 


323 
1,966 

579 
^6 


1,325 
1,^6 


1,780 
1,221 


916 

31.555 

672 

23.155 

465 

16.155 

271 

9.n 

225 

7.8^ 

127 

4.n 

90 

3.1^ 

125 

^.6% 

1,051 

36.9^ 

802 

28.2^ 

618 

21.7^ 

258 

9.1% 

80 

2.8% 

i\0 

2.3% 

> 


SINGLE  HEADED  HOUSEHOLDS   2,08l 


Male  headed 
Female  headed 

SINGLE  ADULTS 


421 
1,660 


Single  male 
Single  female 


402 
502 
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The  two-year  SNAP  figures  demonstrated  an  unmet  need  In 
the  South  End  for  low-income  people.   The  annual  caseload  of 
1,500  households  was  l/3rd  of  the  existing  subsidized  housing 
units  in  the  South  end,  both  low  and  moderate-income.   Since 
the  turnover  in  subsidized  housing  is  at  least  less  than  10%, 
probably  lower  In  units  built  since  1966,  vacancies  have  not 
been  accomodating  people  at  these  income  levels.   This  is 
particularly  true  of  large  families.   Though  the  survey  showed 
a  large  majority  of  small  households  seeking  smaller  units, 
there  was  a  significant  traffic  of  large  families  at  SNAP  - 
377  caseloads  for  four  or  more  bedroom  units.   In  South  End 
subsidized  housing  there  are  only  361  four  plus  bedroom  units 
which  have  a  very  low  turnover  rate,  about  1% ,    according  to  a 
telephone  survey. 

Several  people  testified  before  the  Committee  and  spoke 
on  the  need  to  provide  for  larger  family  units  and  thus  alleviate 
overcrowding . 

Every  apartment  that  becomes  vacant  at  Lenox  Street 
or  Castle  Square  has  upwards  of  100  people  who  want 

the  size  unit  in  that  particular  development  

our  waiting  lists  for  larger  units  are  long  because 
there  are  not  enough  larger  units  in  the  City.-^ 

Mary  Thompson 

Director  of  Social  Services,  BHA 

There  must  be  more  larger  units  built  or  renovated. 
If  there  were  more  large  units  available,  fewer 
families  would  have  to  face  the  problems  and 
emotional  stress  of  relocation  to  other  parts  of  the 
City  that  they  do  not  want  to  go  to.^ 

Ruth  Barkl*y,  President 
Boston  Public  Housing 
Tenants  Policy  Council 

If  the  waiting  lists  in  public  housing  are  long,  it  is 
because  you  don't  have  room  for  eight  children.   And 
you  will  never  have  those  rooms  until  you  build  them.-^ 

Louis    ApoUite 

Executive  Director 

Hispanic  Planning  and  Evaluation 

Current  waiting  lists  are  still  approximately  65?  toward 
two  or  less  bedroom  units.   Yet  there  is  a  real  need  verified 
by  subsidized  housing  developers  and  managers  throughout  the 
South  End  for  a  supply  of  affordable  housing  with  three  or 
more  bedrooms . 
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ETC  Needs  Survey 

In  the  fall  of  197^,  the  Emergency  Tenants  Council  In 

the  process  of  renting-up  its  new  elderly  public  housing  tower 

undertook  a  survey  of  92  households  in  the  South  End  who  had 

requested  a  unit.   The  survey  sought  information  such  as  the 
duration  of  South  End  residency,  the  condition  of  the  housing 
currently  occupied,  the  reasons  for  moving.   The  results 
follow : 

HOUSEHOLDS         92 

In  Public  Housing         23      25% 
In  Private  Housing        69      75% 

REASON  FOR  MOVING 

Public  Housing 


Substandard  Unit 

5 

Poor  Security 

12 

Inconvenience 

M 

Private  Housing 

Substandard  Unit 

i\0 

Poor  Security 

5 

Inconvenience 

17 

Rent  too  high 

8 

Property  to  be  sold 

8 

ND  RESIDENCY* 

Since  1966 

^0 

H3% 

Less  than  7  years 

52 

57% 

SOUTH 

i 

i 

I 

*  Information  obtained  on  current  address  only,  57  of  the  92 
reported  previous  South  End  addresses  to  their  current  South 
End  address . 


The  sample  showed  that  the  problems  of  the  elderly  in 
public  housinp"  tend  to  be  more  those  of  security,  while  those 
of  the  elderly  in  private  housing  are  more  those  of  substandarde 
though  both  reflect  low  housing  quality.   The  ETC  tower  loomed 
as  a  safe  haven  for  elderly  living  in  a  large  family  housing 
project,  and  as  a  vast  comfortable  improvement  in  housing  con- 
dition for  those  left  in  a  lodging  house  or  other  private  units 
which  had  not  undergone  rehabilitation.   The  rent  being  paid 
did  not  show  up  among  public  housing  tenants  since  they  are 
covered  by  the  Federal  Brooke  amendment  under  which  they  pay  no 
more  than  25%  of  their  income.   In  private  housing,  some  tenant 
felt  they  paid   too  much  rent.   The  mean  rent  being  paid  by  thee 
surveyed  was  $71,  the  median  was  $^5,  with  m.ost  rents  grouped 
around  the  lower  end  of  the  scale.   As  viewed  by  elderly  people  ^ 
in  the  South  End  seeking  admission,  the  ETC  tower  was  a  replace 
ment  for  insufficient  housing  not  an  addition  to  the  standard 
housing  stock  of  the  area. 
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MHFA  Franklin  Square  Study 

In  September,  1973  the  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance 
Agency  published  a  market  study  on  the  South  End  for  the 
proposed  rehabilitation  of  the  Franklin  Square  House.   The 
Agency  found  a  substantial  need  for  subsidized  units  for 
small  families  as  well  as  a  potential  market  for  individuals 
and  for  unsubsidized  units  for  young  professionals  moving 
to  the  South  End.   It  found  a  market  for  moderate-income  rentals 
to  hospital  employees,  many  of  whom  do  not  now  live  in  the 
South  End  and  from  the  waiting  list  for  existing  South  End 
developments . 

Of  the  subsidized  demand,  the  MHFA  study  showed  a  strong 
moderate-income  market  for  one  and  two  bedroom  apartments 
and  a  strong  low-income  market  for  elderly.   Managers  of 
existing  housing  developments  stated  that  there  is  a  strong 
demand  for  large  low-income  units  in  the  South  End. 

It  should  be  understood  that  MHFA  strives  to  achieve 
an  economic  mix  of  low,  moderate,  and  market  households.   Its 
study  was  done  with  this  objective  in  mind,  not  to  servicing 
the  subsidized  need  which  was  heavily  weighted  toward  low- 
income  people. 
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THE  DYNAMICS  OF  THE  SOUTH  END  MARKET 
PRIVATE  MARKET 

In  the  past  public  progrsiins  such  as  urban  renewal  and  code 
enforcement  were  applied  in  neighborhoods  to  deal  with  existing 
physical  conditions  as  they  were  found  at  a  point  in  time. 
The  South  End  was  thus  chosen  for  urban  renewal  gray  area  treat- 
ment because  of  the  substantial  blight  that  existed  there  at  the 
start  of  the  1960's.   It  was  thought  that  by  designating  an  area 
for  urban  renewal  treatment,  reinvestment  would  be  encouraged, 
middle-income  people  would  be  attracted  and  the  exodus  of  middle- 
income  people  from  the  area  and  from  the  City  as  a  whole  could  be 
curtailed.   This  has  had  some  success  in  some  places  but  has 
failed   in  others.   But  where  it  has  had  some  degree  of  success, 
the  areas  had  an  appeal  of  their  own  to  the  private  market. 

While  urban  renewal  designation  was  helpful  and  encouraging, 
it  was  not  the  overriding  reason  why  such  areas  have  enjoyed 
some  degree  of  revltalization  or  re-cycling.   People  oriented 
toward  public  programs,  can  over-estimate  public  activity  as  a 
factor  in  improving  an  area.   Actually  the  dynamics  of  the  private 
market,  the  area's  own  appeal  with  or  without  public  intervention, 
is  a  major  determinant  in  whether  a  public  effort  is  successful. 
As  one  private  realtor  who  was  particularly  active  in  rehabilitating 
South  End  hoi^ses  in  the  early  1960's  told  the  Housing  Committee's 
interviewers : 

Urban  renewal  influenced  some  of  the  subsidized  build- 
ing and  did  preserve  some  of  the  balance.   But  what 
triggered  it  for  us  was  the  Prudential  Center.   If  renewal 
hadn't  come  to  the  South  End,  it  may  have  been  better 
off.   There  are  pros  and  cons  about  that.   But  the  major 
point  was  the  Prudential  Center,  not  urban  renewal. 

This  realtor  stated  that  private  activity  succeeded  despite 
what  he  regards  as  the  slow,  deficient  follow-up  of  renewal  in 
delivering  on  public  improvements. 

Both  the  South  End  and  Charlestown,  are  urban  renewal  areas 
that  had  private  market  appeal  because  of  architectural 
features  and  relative  proximity  to  downtown  Boston;  in  the  case 
of  the  South  End,  its  proximity  to  Prudential  and  Copley  Square 
and  the  hospital  complexes.   Washington  Park,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  another  renewal  area  which  received  a  heavy  dose  of  new  low 
and  moderate-income  housing  and  supporting  public  facilities. 
Yet  It  has  been  noted  that  its  major  failing  has  been  that  it 
has  not  stopped  outward  migration  of  middle-class  people  from 
the  Roxbury  area.^   Publicly-supported  construction  In  the  area 
stands  as  an  oasis  within  a  generally  physically  declining 
section  of  the  city. 
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New  strategies  have  been  developed  for  dealing  with 
neighborhoods,  which  not  only  take  into  account  the  actual 
physical  condition  of  the  area,  but  the  market  perceptions 
as  well.   Whether  a  neighborhood  is  rising  in  market  value, 
is  stable,  declining,  or  rapidly  declining,  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  what  kind  of  policy  and  programs  are  applicable  in 
the  area. 

The  South  End  is  perceived  to  be  an  area  which  is  rising 
in  market  value.   This  is  not  consistent  throughout  the  South 
End  but  it  is  particularly  so  on  some  squares  and  along  some 
choice  streets.   Parts  of  the  South  End  such  as  the  northwest 
had  been  significantly  revitalized  and  recycled  over  the  past 
15  years.   Some  streets  have  had  almost  total  house-by~house 
rehabilitation.   But  this  has  been  a  selective  revitalization 
and  recycling  according  to  the  activities  of  the  private 
market.  While  some  of  this  effort  has  been  through  publicly- 
subsidized  housing,  by  and  large  the  strongest  areas,  have 
been  through  private  activity.   The  Boston  Urban  Observatory 
in  its  neighborhood  revitalization  strategies  for  the  City, 
describes  what  happened  in  the  South  End  this  way. 

The  South  End  was  in  poor  condition.   Few 
buyers   were  interested  and  structures  were 
being  abandoned,  until  the  decline  "bottomed  out." 
Public  intervention. . .coupled  with  its  unique 
location  . . .and  architectural  character  resulted 
in  strong  market  resurgence,  attracting  upper 
income  households  who  are  remedying  the  poor 
housing  conditions  largely  on  their  own.   There 
are  those  who  now  consider  the  South  End  housing 
market  to  be  over-priced  in  light  of  the  amount 
of  fix-up  remaining  to  be  done.   The  South  End 
turn-around  has  come  like  a  tide,  as  more  affluent 
newcombers  displaced  many  lower  Income  residents  who 
had  to  seek  housing  alternatives  in  the  Dudley 
Station  area  of  Roxbury  and  elsewhere  in  Roxbury- 
Dorchester.   If  one  tracked  all  the  South  End 
households  in  I960,  the  contribution  of  urban 
renewal  to  improving  the  housing  would  be  rela- 
tively insignificant  for  a  great  many  of  these 
residents  in  the  South  End  in  I96O.   Public 
policies  of  the  1960's  improved  the  tax  base  of 
this  area  and  visibly  reclaimed  neighborhoods  for 
higher  income  groups,  but  the  impact  on  existing 
residents  is  not  the  prime  focus  of  such  policies. 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  them  moved  into  reha- 
bilitated or  new  units,  provided  through  publicly- 
assisted  programs.   Many  more  "filtered"  into 
deteriorating  housing.   By  and  large  public 
policies  in  the  1960's  helped  the  housing  stock 
rather  than  the  residents. 3 
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While  a  primary  objective  of  the  renewal  program  In  the 
South  End  was  to  Improve  conditions  for  existing  residents. 
It  Improved  them  while  at  the  same  time  making  It  difficult 
for  many  more  residents  to  remain. 

A  South  End  resident,  Michael  Folsom,  described  this 
process  at  the  hearing  before  the  SEPAC  Housing  Committee. 
He  described  the  turnover  of  buildings  on  Rutland  Street  as 
an  example  of  unchecked  market  processes  which  created  an 
exclusively  white  middle-class  enclave  from  what  had  been 
a  street  of  low-Income  minority  and  ethnic  residents. 

If  you  do  not  have  subsidized  housing, 
you'll  have  a  preponderance  of  middle-Income 
people  in  one  block.   People  who  have  moved  out, 
deserved  to  remain  here,  they  have  a  primary 
claim  on  that.   On  the  other  side,  people  who 
have  a  great  deal  of  money  and  clout  and  move 
into  the  South  End,  need  to  be  modest  about  trying 
to  change  the  South  End  to  fit  their  image. ^ 

New  strategies  developed  to  treating  Boston's  neighbor- 
hoods emphasized  helping  housing  consumers  in  the  area  who 
cannot  afford  decent  housing  on  their  own,  as  well  as  impro- 
ving an  area  physically.   These  strategies  acknowledge,  and 
to  a  large  degree  depend  on,  the  private  market  dynamics 
to  achieve  their  ends.   The  new  neighborhood  revltalization 
concepts  were  discussed  before  the  Housing  Committee  by 
Rolf  Goetze,  Director  of  the  BRA ' s  Housing  Revltalization 
Program. 

PRIVATE  MARKET  TRENDS 

The  Committee  was  interested  in  determining  the  present 
strength  of  the  South  End  in  the  private  market  in  order  to 
develop  its  recommendations  for  future  neighborhood  strategy. 
To  assess  current  trends  it  heard  testimony  from  private 
market  realtors  and  a  Sub-committee  with  the  staff  inter- 
viewed others  in  the  private  housing  Industry  who  did  not 
testify  at  the  hearing.   Participating  in  this  process  were 
Eliot  Jacobson,  Gray  Trust;  Robert  Bennett,  Codman  Co.; 
Raymond  Llston,  Mark  Goldweitz,  Betty  Gibson,  Albert  Rondeau 
and  James  McFarland .   The  sub-committee  pursued  questions 
as  to  the  past  Involvement  of  these  firms  in  the  area, 
their  feelings  about  City  policy  toward  the  area,  and  the 
future  of  the  private  market  activity. 

A  summary  of  what  private  Industry  said  might  be  stated 
as  follows.  By  providing  attractive  housing  for  the  middle- 
Income  market,  private  Industry  is  contributing  to  the 
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stability  of  the  South  End  and  strengthening  It  against 
disinvestment  and  deterioration.   As  one  of  them  put  It, 
"these  efforts  are  providing  the  sound  anchor  of  viable 
housing  the  South  End. "5  The  private  housing  Industry  Is 
highly-sensitive  to  criticism  that  Its  efforts  are 
driving  lower-Income  people  out  of  the  area.   Generally, 
they  support  the  goals.  If  not  the  tactics,  of  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  a  Balanced  South  End,  feeling  that  the  area's 
viability  for  middle-Income  people  Is  threatened  by  con- 
tinued construction  of  low  and  moderate-Income  housing.  They  feeli 
needs  should  be  met  by  using  subsidies  In  the  existing, 
traditional  South  End  row  housing  stock  which  architecturally, 
they  say,  is  more  conducive  to  economic-mixing.   There  was 
general  dissatisfaction  with  the  follow-up  of  the  renewal 
program  in  delivering  on  public  improvements  to  support 
private  housing  investment  and  with  city  taxing  policy.   As 
for  the  future,  almost  all  pointed  to  the  current  tight 
money  market  as  being  a  major  determinant  in  their  efforts 
to  continue  working  in  the  South  End. 

THE  CURRENT  MIDDLE  INCOME  MARKET 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  population  statistics,  a  consi- 
derable number  of  middle-income  people  have  moved  into  the 
South  End  since  i960  and  their  presence  has  had  an  upward 
impact  on  the  incomes  of  the  area.   In  fact,  the  median 
incomes  of  some  census  tracts  where  middle-income  people 
are  concentrated,  compare  favorably  with  other  more  middle- 
class  sections  of  the  City.   One  realtor  whose  firm  played 
a  significant  role  in  this  middle  Income  trend  in  the  early 
years  of  the  renewal  program,  said  "the  surge  of  middle  to 
upper-income  people  has  calmed  down  to  a  trickle.   Because 
of  the  money  problem,  there  will  not  be  much  change  in  either 
the  private  market  or  the  subsidized  market.   We  will  see 
some  water-treading  over  the  next  few  years. "^   Another  said 
things  are  "slow  with  no  bright  light  around  the  corner."? 

In  addition  to  the  current  money  shortage,  public 
safety  was  usually  cited  as  a  major  factor  in  whether  or 
not  people  locate  in  the  South  End  and  in  how  certain  areas 
become  concentrated  by  Income  group,  though  this  has  been 
less  the  case  in  more  recent  years.   "People  are  concerned 
with  safety  and  thus  tend  to  buy  where  others  have  bought. 
This  resulted  in  the  void  between  the  northwest  area  and  the 
area  near  the  hospitals.   Now  folks  are  buying  homes  every- 
where, at  least  they  were  until  a  year  or  two  ago  when  the 
mortgage  money  got  worse."   The  current  polarization  over 
housing  was  also  singled  out  as  hurting  the  private  market. 
"Up  to  two  years  ago,  people  knew  what  they  were  getting 
into  -  the  dirty  streets,  demolition  activity,  etc.   But 
now  with  both  sides  organizing,  there's  tension,  people  don't 
want  to  Invest  money  not  knowing  which  way  it  will  go. "8 
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AGAINST  SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING  CONSTRUCTION 

Some  expressed  feelings  against  additional  construction 
of  subsidized  housing  emphasizing  a  combination  of  rehabili- 
tation and  rent  subsidies  In  the  existing  stock  as  a  preferable 
alternative.   The  following  quotes  support  this  view: 

Some  developments  have  a  density  that 
Is  not  right  for  the  South  End.   The  character 
of  the  three  to  five-story  row  houses  should 
be  restored.   We  shouldn't  be  overwhelmed  with 
developments.   Some  of  them  are  architectural 
abortions? 

The  major  concern  Is  not  poor  people  or 
subsidies.   But  people  who  are  living  here 
who  have  put  money  Into  their  home  get  con- 
cerned when  they  see  a  project  going  up  next 
door, iO 

Developments  don't  spread  out  subsidized 
housing  and  scare  little  homeowners  .-^■*- 

You  have  to  get  the  government  out  of 
production  and  get  Into  the  subsidy  of 
market  units  because  somebody  like  myself 
has  the  Incentive  to  produce  housing  units  as 
cheaply  as  possible .. .you  are  never  going  to 
get  people  to  take  pride  In  their  home  and 
In  their  community  like  they  would  If  they 
were  living  In  a  renovated  bow  front. 

Illustrating  that  better  social  Integration  can  be  achieved 
through  row  houses  than  through  new  developments: 

You  walk  up  and  down  Chandler  Street  and 
you  can't  tell  which  are  my  buildings  and  which 
are  the  brownstones  (MHFA  rehabilitation).   That 
kind  of  Integration  eliminates  the  double  focus, 
there's  no  social  stigma  like  you  have  In  a 
project .  ■^^ 

This  developer  said  he  would  be  Interested  In  working  with  low- 
Income  people  to  undertake  an  MHFA  subsidized  project.   His  pre- 
ference, however.  Is  not  to  subsidize  housing  production,  but  to 
provide  rental  subsidies  In  private  market  housing.   He  said  he 
had  explored  the  feasibility  ofuslng  the  Section  23  Leased  Hous- 
ing program  but  that  it  had  not  provided  enough  subsidy  to  fill 
the  gap  for  what  he  needed  for  his  units  economically.   The 
Boston  Housing  Authority  planning  and 
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development  staff  confirmed  that  he  had  demonstrated  that 
"the  flguresjust  didn't  work."   He  said  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  utilize  the  new  Section  8  Housing  Assistance  payment 
program. 13   it  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  fair  market 
rents  for  existing  housing  allowed  to  property  owners  by  HUD 
for  participation  in  Section  8  must  be  raised  considerably 
if  owners  renting  at  the  market  level  are  to  participate. 

Another  realtor  expressed  concern  for  the  disposition 
of  the  parcel  on  the  corner  of  Columbus  Avenue  and  Dartmouth 
Street,  the  Tent  City  site.   The  decision  as  to  what  is 
built  there,  whether  it  is  more  subsidized  housing  or  not, 
will  have  a  major  impact  on  the  future  of  that  section  of 
the  South  End,  he  said.   This  realtor  emphasized  that  it 
is  not  the  presence  of  low-income  people  in  the  South  End 
as  much  as  the  presence  of  the  "projects  and  developments 
and  the  concentrations  of  low-income  people  that  have  a 
socially-undesirable  impact  on  a  block  or  a  neighborhood." 
He  emphasized  that  the  South  End  provided  a  unique  opportu- 
nity for  income-mixing  because  the  housing  stock  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  presence  of  low-income  people  is  not 
a  visible  concern  without  projects  and  concentrations.^^ 

SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING  MARKET 

The  future  of  subsidized  housing  in  the  South  End  is 
determined  by  the  availability  of  publicly-sponsored 
funding  programs.   Subsidized  housing  supporters  spoke  out 
strongly  for  completing  developments  for  which  funds  had 
been  committed  in  the  area.   As  the  Executive  Director  of 
Greater  Boston  Community  Development  testified: 

Any  loss  of  a  planned  project  such  as 
ETC's  Viviendas,  Phase  I  or  Phase  II, 
represents  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  federal  subsidies  to  residents  of  the 
South  End.   The  loss  of  these  funds  would 
be  totally  irresponsible. . .federal  and 
state  housing  programs  are  the  only  kind 
that  will  provide  adequate  funding  to 
develop  in  the  near  future  the  remaining 
vacant  residential  parcels  or  to  provide 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  derelict  buildings 
such  as  those  at  632-638  Tremont  St.  or 
for  building  along  Massachusetts  Avenue. ^5 
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He  pointed  out  that  the  private  market  had  not  under- 
taken to  rehabilitate  properties  next  to  those  his  agency  had 
rehabilitated  with  subsidy  progrsiins ,  private  efforts  for 
which  he  said  he  has  "waited  in  vain  during  my  ten  years  of 
work  here  in  the  South  End."-^^   He  said  the  location  of  the 
South  End  assures  that  there  will  be  continued  pressure  to 
move  rents  and  profits  up  but  that  only  with  publicly-assisted 
housing  "there  is  a  unique  opportunity  to  achieve  something 
on  a  neighborhood  level."   Under  questioning  by  the  Committee, 
he  said  there  is  an  opportunity  to  do  a  "very  great  thing,"       „ 
but  "the  insecurity  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  low-income  family."  ' 

The  Executive  Director  of  Cooperative  Metropolitan 
Ministries  said  in  a  statement  submitted  to  the  Committee, 

realism  prompts  the  observation  that  a 
once  tenuous  and  creative  interaction  be- 
tween the  direction  of  public  policy  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  force  of  the  private 
market  on  the  other,  is  now  weighted  toward 
the  influence  of  market  forces.   If  this  trend 
continues  the  resulting  cessation  of  low- 
moderate  income  housing  development  is  the 
obvious  conclusion.  ■*■" 


RISING  MARKET  TREATMENT 

An  urban  neighborhood  of  rising  marketability  is  identi- 
fied as  having  a  reverse  filtration  of  people  back  into  the 
area,  particularly  middle-income  people  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  market  housing.   While  this  is  healthy  and  a  stabili- 
zing factor  for  the  City,  it  also  poses  a  threat  to  indigent 
low  to  moderate-income  people  who  live  in  the  area.   A  rising 
market  means  rising  housing  costs  which  makes  their  position 
in  the  area  even  more  precarious.   With  the  current  financial 
crisis  in  existing  subsidized  housing,  it  is  even  more  Insecure 
for  people  who  cannot  afford  housing  at  market  rates.   Another 
identifiable  symptom  of  a  rising  market  which  has  shown  itself 
in  the  area  is  housing  investment  by  non-owner-occupants  or 
absentee  Investors. 

City  policy  recommended  for  a  rising  market  area,  includes 
programs  which  will  support  and  strengthen  the  position  of 
low  to  moderate-income  people  in  the  area.   These  would  in- 
clude wisely-applied  code  enforcement  that  will  not  force  undue 
hardship  on  owners  or  tenants  and  may  keep  housing  at  least  in 
barely  livable  condition  for  an  interim  period  until  a  better 
long-term  solution  is  available.   Recommendations   include  a 
monitoring  of  illegal  conversions  and  rent  control  to  dampen 
the  Inflationary  spiral.   New  ownership  forms  are  also  recom- 
mended which  will  strengthen  the  position  of  rental  tenants  in 
these  areas  such  as  cooperative  equity  shares. 
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To  quote  the  Boston  Urban  Observatory: 

Rising  market  areas  are  more  difficult  to  analyze 
because  real  estate  turbulence  tends  to  accompany 
Increasing  prices.   The  classic  concept  of 
filtration  -  housing  being  handed  down  from  more 
to  less  affluent  customers  -  Is  reversed  In  these 
housing  markets.   Prices  are  being  bid  up  either 
by  new  users  of  the  stock.  I.e.,  new  residents 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  pay  more  per  unit 
than  current  residents,  or  by  new  users  of  the 
location.  I.e.,  buyers  who  will  pay  more  for   the 
housing  than  the  current  residents  because  they 
anticipate  replacing  it  with  more  expensive  housing 
or  with  non-resldentlal  land  uses.   Parts  of  the 
South  End  are  experiencing  the  former  type  of 
market  rise,  while  sections  of  the  Fenway  area 
are  being  affected  by  the  latter.  ■'■^ 


The  public  remedies  to  protect  low  to  moderate-Income 
people  In  a  rising  area  like  the  South  End  do  not  address  the 
central  problem,  which  Is  their  Inadequate  Income.   But  they 
can  help  to  ease  the  pressure  on  them. 

The  upward  pressures  of  the  private  market  continue  In 
the  South  End.   And  there  Is  great  fear  among  low  and  moderate- 
Income,  and  marginally  employed  people  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  remain  without  the  presence  of  housing  subsidies  and 
the  willingness  of  the  private  market  to  utilize  them.   Along 
Columbus  Avenue  and  Tremont  Street,  major  thoroughfares  In 
the  South  End,  upward  pressures  are  likely  to  Increase  In  part 
because  of  the  transportation  plans  approved  by  the  City  and 
the  BRA  with  the  longtime  effort  of  the  South  End  Committee  on 
Transportation  (SECOT).   Part  of  the  SECOT  plan  which  will  be 
funded  by  the  Federal  Urban  Systems  program,  will  narrow  the 
streets  and  widen  the  sidewalks  along  these  major  thoroughfares 
provide  extensive  tree  plantings,  and  divert  through  traffic 
onto  other  streets.   Reminiscent  of  the  original  "green  belt" 
renewal  plan  for  the  South  End,  it  will  make  these  major 
streets  more  desireable  for  the  private  real  estate  market. 
The  SECOT  plan  is  a  victory  for  the  South  End  physically,  but 
the  question  is  who  will  benefit  from  the  beautif ication  of 
what  the  Mayor  has  called  Boston's  new  "Champs  d'Elysses." 

While  low  and  moderate-income  residents  won  a  recent 
victory  in  defeating  a  plan  to  utilize  the  Tent  City  site  for 
a  luxury  apartment  tower,  upward  market  pressures  are  intense 
along  Columbus  Avenue  between  West  Newton  and  Dartmouth  Streets 
Tax  re-assessment  is  going  on  which  could  force  lodging  house 
owners  to  sell  their  properties  to  private  market  realtors 
who  would  convert  them  to  apartments. 
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The  BRA  is  trying  to  dispose  of  buildings  along  Columbus 
Avenue  also  and  this  disposal  may  or  may  not  benefit  present 
South  End  people.   Because  of  the  financial  crisis  in  FHA 
subsidized  housing,  low  and  moderate-income  tenants  are  faced 
with  the  potential  of  $30  to  $50  a  month  rent  increase  unless 
other  sources  can  be  used  to  bail  these  developments  out.   As 
the  foreclosure  chapter  points  out,  some  FHA  developments  in 
the  South  End  are  easily  marketable  for  turnover  to  straight 
market  rentals. 

RENT  CONTROL 

Boston  adopted  a  local  rent  review  law  in  1970.   At  the 
end  of  1972,  the  City  adopted  the  comprehensive  State  rent 
control  law,  Chapter  8^2.   At  the  same  time,  it  passed  a 
supplementary  ordinance.  Chapter  19,  to  cover  all  FHA-subsidized 
housing  built  prior  to  January  1,  1972. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Boston  Rent  Control  Board  testified 
before  the  Committee  that  basically  every  type  of  housing  unit 
in  the  City  of  Boston  is  covered  by  rent  control  except  public 
housing,  hotels,  motels,  and  inns  and  rooming  houses  in  which 
more  than  half  of  the  rooms  are  rented  to  transient  guests  for 
a  period  of  less  than  1^  consecutive  days.   Owner-occupied  two 
and  three-family  houses  are  also  exempt.   Thus  pre-1972  FHA- 
housing,  houses  with  more  than  five  units,  and  lodging  houses  in 
which  more  than  half  of  the  rooms  have  relative  permanent  roomers 
would  comprise  the  South  End  stock  in  which  rents  are  controlled. 
The  Boston  Licensing  Board  estimated  that  about  30^  of  the 
lodging  houses  in  Boston  are  covered. 

The  Rent  Control  Board  does  not  compute  units  controlled 
by  geographic  area  in  the  City,  but  has  files  arranged 
alphabetically  by  city  streets.   To  arrive  at  an  accurate  figure 
of  what  is  covered  would  require  researching  Rent  Control  Board 
for  each  street  in  the  South  End.   The  SEPAC  Housing  Committee 
staff  did  not  have  the  resources  to  undertake  this  research  but 
It  would  be  helpful  for  it  to  be  done  to  assess  the  impact  of 
rent  control  on  the  South  End. 

MAYO  AND  TENANTS  V.  JOHN  GRACE 

A  major  rent  control  issue  in  Boston  has  been  the  establishment 
of  $10,000  as  a  cost  level  for  rehabilitation  at  which  a  housing 
unit  could  be  considered  as  new  construction  and  thus  exempted 
from  rent  control  law.   In  197^,  the  Boston  Housing  Court  decided 
In  a  case  in  which  tenants  in  a  building  on  Long  Wharf  on  the 
Waterfront  opposed  eviction  by  a  landlord  who  received  permission 
from  the  Rent  Board  to  evict  them  on  the  grounds  that  he  was 
planning  to  rehabilitate  the  building  at  costs  of  $10,000  or  more 
per  unit.   The  Housing  Court  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Rent 
Board.   While  the  Rent  Board  decided  not  to  appeal  the  decision 
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tl-je  landlord  did  and  the  Houslnp;  Court  decision  was  upheld 
by  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
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The  Rent  Control  Administrator  said  he  interpreted  the 
decision  to  mean  that  no  evictions  could  be  undertaken  for 
rehabilitation  unless  it  was  found  necessary  that  rehabilitation 
had  to  take  place  to  bring  the  unit  up  to  code  and  the  premises 
had  to  vacated  for  the  rehabilitation  to  be  done.   He  said  the 
Mayo  decision  meant  that  "optional  rehabilitation  is  out. "20 

There  has  been  considerable  criticism  of  the  use  of  the 
$10,000  rehabilitation  cost  in  that  it  allows  landlords  and 
real  estate  developers  to  evict  low-income  tenants  and  rehab- 
ilitate for  market  rate  people.   The  Administrator  said  that 
there  had  not  been  two  dozen  applications  to  evict  for  rehab- 
ilitation since  the  beginning  of  the  Rent  Control  law  in  1972. 
He  said  there  had  been  very  few  eviction  requests  for  conversion 
to  condominiums  although  he  knew  that  condominiums  were  proceedir; 
at  a  fast  pace.   Under  questioning,  he  said  by  and  large  the 
Rent  Board  accepted  landlords  claims  of  having  to  spend  $10,000 
per  unit  and  that  it  was  usually  up  to  tenants  to  force  a  hearing 
in  which  the  landlord  would  have  to  demonstrate  proof  of  the 
$10,000  cost. 

EFFECT  ON  HOUSING  CONSTRUCTION  -  REHABILITATION 

The  Rent  Administrator  said  that  he  did  not  think  Rent  Contid 
was  having  much  of  an  effect  on  housing  construction.   He  pointec 
out  that  new  construction  was  exempt,  that  most  new  construction 
in  Boston  in  the  past  few  years  was  backed  by  Federal  or  State 
lending  programs  with  government  guaranteed  money.   "Whether  or 
not  you  invest  or  not  in  a  community  is  made  on  bases  other  than 
whether  or  not  there's  rent  control.   The  real  reason  there  has 
been  a  decline  in  housing  starts  is  not  rent  control  but  the 
dramatic  high  increases  in  the  cost  of  construction,  high  interej' 
rates  and  high  tax  rates."   He  said  "rehabilitation  has  continuec 
since  the  strong  Rent  Control  arrived  in  January  of  1972.   It  is 
continuing  at  a  high  rate  ...  it  doesn't  seem  to  have  diminished 
because  of  Rent  Control  and  it  it  is  does,  the  principle  reason 
is  the  tight  money  situation.  "^-'- 

South  End  realtors  disagreed  with  this  view  in  interviews 
with  the  Committee  staff.   Asked  about  the  application  of  Rent 
Control  to  offset  rising  market  pressures  in  the  South  End,  almos 
all  of  them  commented  that  it  would  discourage  the  rehabilitatior 
activity  that  is  needed  to  bring  the  remaining  un-rehabilitated 
housing  stock  into  livable  and  marketable  condition.   Housing     i 
built  or  rehabilitated  under  Federal  FHA  programs  or  through  the  * 
Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency  since  January,  1972  is  exemp> 
however. 
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The  Administrator  said  the  board's  policy  was  to  stagger 
legitimate  increases  in  an  equitable  way  to  avoid  hardships 
on  tenants  so  that  if  a  20  to  30^  increase  was  needed  for  the 
landlord  to  meet  increases  in  taxes,  water  or  fuel  charges, 
that  equitable  increases  in  the  order  of  10^  per  year  would  be 
allowed.   He  said  owners  should  be  allowed  a  rent  structure 
which  reflects  year  to  year  cost  levels  yet  avoid  prohibitive 
Increases  which  "typically  are  not  done,  not  even  in  the 
private  market. "22 

He  said  that  the  Rent  Board  had  two  mechanisms  that  might 
be  used  as  leverage  to  correct  code  violations.  One  is  to 
examine  all  ^ent  increases  on  units  with         code  violations 
and  the  other  to  reduce  rents  until  code  violations  are  correct. 
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FOOTNOTES 

1.  Several  South  End  realtors  participated  in  tape- 
recorded  interviews  during  September,  197^.   Some 
said  they  would  not  want  to  be  quoted  but  were  offering 
their  ideas  for  background.   On  this  basis,  we  are  not 
attributing  quotes  to  specific  realtors  or  developers 
unless  they  testified  or  gave  us  permission  to  quote 
them. 
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CHPA,  1972,  p.  2,  13. 
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AVAILABILITY  OF  MORTGAGE  FINANCING  AND  LENDING  PRACTICES 

IN  THE  SOUTH  END 


Through  the  use  of  Banker  and  Tradesman,  a  weekly 
publication  listing  all  real  estate  transactions  recorded 
at  the  Suffolk  County  Registry  of  Deeds,  all  mortgage 
loans  made  by  private  institutional  lenders  on  existing 
residential  properties  in  the  South  End  during  the  period 
1970-1975  were  identified.   These  institutional  lenders 
included  savings  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
cooperative  banks,  credit  unions,  commercial  banks,  insurance 
companies,  and  mortgage  or  finance  companies  making  first 
mortgage  loans  where  Identifiable.   Not  Included  were  pri- 
vate mortgages  such  as  mortgages  from  non-institutional 
sources  like  private  Individuals  or  real  estate  companies, 
and  government-based  mortgages  such  as  the  Massachusetts 
Housing  Finance  Agency,  GNMA  or  HUD  Section  312  rehabili- 
tation loans.   Also  not  included,  were  mortgages  on  newly 
constructed  or  non-residential  properties  when  such  mortga- 
ges were  identifiable  for  those  purposes.   The  overall 
purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  assess  private  lending 
practices  on  the  existing  housing  stock  of  the  South  End. 

For  each  loan,  the  following  information  was  identified: 

Property  address,  mortgager,  mortgagee,  loan 
amount  and  date  of  transaction.   (The  date 
listed  in  Banker  and  Tradesman  Is  usually  a 
few  weeks  later  than  the  actual  recording 
date  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds.) 

It  was  not  possible  without  a  considerable  effort 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  report,  to  determine  the  actual 
occupancy  -  owner-occupancy  or  absentee  -  of  mortgagors, 
or  the  specific  purposes  of  the  mortgage  loan  -  purchase, 
rehabilitation  or  both. 


mind : 


The  data  was  then  analyzed  with  two  perspectives  in 


-  An  aggregate  analysis  of  loans  made  throughout 
the  South  End,  with  respect  to  the  overall 
number  of  loans  made,  properties  mortgaged  and 
mortgage  loan  amounts;  the  relative  importance 
of  different  categories  of  lending  institutions 
and  of  specific  lenders;  and  notable  changes  in 
landing  activity  by  various  types  of  lending 
institutions  during  the  1970-1975  period. 
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-  Analysis  by  particular  South  End  neighborhood 
or  census  tract  categorizing  loan  activity 
according  to  the  geographic  location  in  order 
to  determine  patterns  of  activity  among  the 
various  sections  of  the  South  End.   The  relative 
advantages  of  certain  areas  to  obtain  mortgages 
over  other  South  End  areas  was  determined  by 
analyzing  the  number  of  loans,  properties 
mortgaged,  and  mortgage  loan  amounts  in  relation 
to  the  number  of  existing  residential  structures 
in  the  area.   This  analysis  was  then  co-related 
with  socio-economic  data  and  trends  for  each 
area.   The  geographic  distributions  of  loans 
made  by  the  major  lending  institution  in  the 
South  End,  the  Suffolk-Franklin  Savings  Banks, 
was  analyzed  in  more  detail  than  the  loans  of 
other  lenders  in  the  area. 

OVERVIEW  OP  SOUTH  END  MORTGAGE  LENDING  ACTIVITY,  1970-1975 

Table  1  shows  the  total  number  of  mortgage  loans  on 
existing  residential  properties  made  by  institutional 
mortgage  lenders  in  the  South  End  during  the  five-year 
period  studied.   There  were  876  loans  made  over  this 
period  totalling  over  $37  million  on  1,066  properties. 

The  volume  of  lending  activity  from  year  to  year 
has  basically  followed  area-wide  trends  in  both  interest 
rates  and  credit  availability.  In  1970,  when  interest 
rates  were  high  and  mortgage  money  tight ,  few  loans  were 
made.   The  following  year,  1971,  as  credit  terms  and 
availability  of  credit  eased  somewhat,  the  number  of  loans 
increased  to  I85.   The  next  year,  1972,  was  a  good  one  for 
mortgage  lenders  generally  as  reflected  in  the  South  End 
data.   In  1973,  interest  rates  began  to  climb  and  fewer 
loans  were  made.   The  severe  credit  crunch  came  in  197^ 
when  fewer  loans  were  made  than  at  any  time  during  the 
five  year  period.   In  197^  85  loans  were  made.  ' 

The  annual  amount  of  money  invested  by  institutional 
lenders  in  mortgages  on  existing  South  End  properties  has 
naturally  varied  with  the  number  of  properties  mortgaged. 
This  ranges  from  a  low  of  $2.5  million  in  1970  to  a  high  of 
$11.4  million  in  1973.   Yet  there  has  been  a  significant 
increase  in  the  average  amount  loaned  per  property  mortga- 
ged from  $22,887  in  1970  to  $36,905  in  1974.   No  doubt  this 
reflects  the  rapid  rise  in  property  values  in  the  South  End 
during  this  period.  1 


RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  TYPES  OF  LENDERS 

Table  1  also  shows  that  the  bulk  of  mortgage  loans  on 
existing  South  End  residential  properties  over  the  past  five 
years  came  from  savings  banks,  6^%,      The  second  largest 
source  of  mortgage  financing  was  cooperative  banks,  1^.^%, 
Commercial  banks  made  9.555  of  the  loans.   The  remaining 
loans  came  from  a  mix  of  federal  savings  and  loan  associations, 
credit  unions,  and  other  types  of  institutions. 

Of  the  total  number  of  properties  mortgaged,  the  savings 
banks  had  a  somewhat  lesser  percentage,  59. ^/S,  reflecting 
their  general  tendency  to  finance  loans  for  owner-occupants 
and  single  property  purchases.   This  contrasts  with  commercial 
banks  which  had  only  9.555  of  the  loans  but  had  then  on  lS%   of 
the  properties  mortgaged.   This  demonstrates  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  commercial  banks  to  finance  multiple-property 
purchases  or  rehab  by  developers  or  absentee  owners. 

Savings  banks  account  for  an  even  lesser  share  of  the 
total  amount  of  institutional  mortgage  money  loaned  for 
existing  residential  properties,  5^.  2/t  .Commercial  banks 
loaned  almost  one  quarter  of  all  the  mortgage  money  loaned 
on  such  properties,  demonstrating  the  larger  size  of  loans  made 
by  these  institutions.   In  general,  commercial  banks  appear 
to  be  involved  in  relatively  large  scale  purchase  and  rehabili- 
tation activities,  while  savings  banks  and  other  thrift  insti- 
tutions handle  smaller  scale  financing  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions. 

From  studying  the  transactions  of  the  past  five  years, 
one  pattern  seems  to  emerge.   That  is  a  direct  relationship 
between  the  involvement  of  savings  banks  in  the  South  End 
mortgage  market  to  the  overall  level  of  mortgage  activity. 
In  other  words,  in  tight  money  periods,  such  as  In  1970 
and  in  197^,  when  the  loan  volume  was  considerably  reduced, 
the  proportion  of  all  loans  attributable  to  savings  banks 
was  much  lower  than  in  other  years  when  the  loan  volume  was 
higher.  Savings  banks  have  the  greatest  share  of  total  loan 
activity  in  1972,  the  peak  year  of  South  End  loan  activity 
in  the  five-year  period.   In  contrast,  commercial  banks  seem 
to  finance  a  bigger  proportion  of  all  South  End  mortgages 
in  years  when  credit  is  tight  and  they  are  relatively  less 
active  when  mortgage  funds  are  more  available.   The  explana- 
tion seems  to  lie  in  the  relative  impact  of  "disintermediation" 
or  the  withdrawal  of  savings  being  greater  on  thrift  insti- 
tutions than  on  commercial  funds. 
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RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OP  PARTICULAR  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

The  Suffolk-Franklin  Savings  Bank  is  the  fourth  largest 
savings  bank  in  Boston.   It  has  been  singled  out  because  of 
its  extensive  involvement  in  the  South  End,  as  demonstrated 
through  our  survey  of  the  Banker  and  Tradesman.   Table  2 
shows  that  the  Suffolk-Franklin  has  had  by  far  the  greatest 
involvement  in  residential  lending  on  existing  South  End 
properties  over  the  past  five  years.   The  Suffolk-Franklin 
is  the  fourth  largest  savings  bank  in  Boston  with  assets  of 
$^^^6  million  in  1973.   Of  the  876  loans  made  in  the  South  End 
during  the  study  period,  Suffolk-Franklin  made  3^9  of  them, 
or  close  to  ^0%   which  was  more  than  four  times  the  volume  of 
the  second  most  active  bank,  the  Workingmen*s  Cooperative. 
Suffolk-Franklin  also  leads  by  far  in  properties  mortgaged, 
with  351,  and  in  the  ajnount  of  mortgage  money  loaned,  $8.9 
million.   This  was  almost  one  quarter  of  all  the  money 
loaned  in  the  South  End  on  existing  residential  properties. 

Table  3  shows  in  more  detail  the  mortgage  lending 
activity  of  Suffolk-Franklin  in  the  South  End  over  the  past 
five  years.   While  this  bank's  share  of  the  mortgage  market 
in  the  South  End  has  dropped  slightly  in  the  past  two  years, 
it  is  still  by  far  the  most  significant  lender  in  the  South 
End. 

Workingmen's  Cooperative  bank  has  the  second  greatest 
number  of  loans  with  76  mortgages  6n  Qo   properties  consti- 
tuting 8.7/t  of  all  loans  made.   The  Workingmen's  is  the 
second  largest  cooperative  bank  in  the  city  with  assets  of 
over  $102  million  in  1972.   In  contrast  to  most  other 
thrift  instituions  listed,  this  bank  has  made  a  number  of 
multiple-property  loans  presumable  to  developers  or  absentee 
owners.   In  terms  of  money  loaned,  Workingmen's  investment 
of  $3.3  million  is  exceeded  by  the  Home  Savings  Bank  with 
over  $M  million,.   Table  3  shows  that  Workingmen's  share 
of  the  South  End  mortgage  market  has  been  on  the  increase 
particularly  in  terms  of  the  relative  dollar  investment 
which  rose  from  1.5%   to  12.3^  in  197^. 

The  Volunteer  Cooperative  Bank,  a  smaller  institution, 
has  the  third  largest  volume  of  loans  in  the  South  End,  43. 
The  dollar  amount  of  this  bank's  investment  though,  is 
exceeded  by  several  other  banks  with  fewer  mortgage  loans. 
This  reflects  the  tendency  of  smaller  cooperatives  to  make 
small  loans,  especially  when  compared  with  larger  Boston 
savings  banks  and  commercial  banks  like  the  First  National 
and  the  National  Shawmut .   Table  3  shows  that  Volunteer's 
loan  activity  in  the  South  End  has  decreased  slightly  since 
1970. 
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Home  Savings  Bank  has  the  fourth  largest  number  of 
loans  over  the  five-year  period,  ^1.   This  bank  has 
mortgages  which  appear  to  cover  a  much  larger  number  of 
properties,  62,  suggesting  that  It  finances  large-scale 
acquisitions  and  rehabilitation  work  by  developers  or 
absentee  owners.   With  the  exception  of  Suffolk-Franklin, 
Home  Savings  has  lent  more  money  than  any  other  lending 
Institution,  $^  million. 

The  data  collected  demonstrated  what  Is  common 
knowledge  In  the  South  End,  that  Home  Savings  Is  the  major 
source  of  financing  for  a  single  developer  who  has  acquired 
more  than  50  residential  properties  since  1970  for  rehabili- 
tation and  rental  to  middle  to  upper-income  people.   Home 
Savings'  activity  in  the  past  few  years  has  Increased  mark- 
edly, as  indicated  by  Table  3,  and  this  is  doubtlessly 
related  to  the  activity  of  this  developer.   In  an  interview 
with  the  Sub-committee  of  the  SEPAC  Housing  Committee,  the 
President  of  Home  Savings  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
savings  institutions  to  demonstrate  their  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  City  by  making  financing  available  that  would 
allow  stable,  middle-class  people  with  purchasing  power  to 
live  in  the  City.   "Otherwise  it  could  become  nothing  but 
a  huge  ghetto,  something  like  Newark  and  I  don't  think  any- 
one wants  that  kind  of  thing  to  happen  to  Boston,"  he  said. 

The  Dorchester  and  Charlestown  Savings  Bank,  as  well 
as  the  Provident  Institution  for  Savings,  also  have  rela- 
tively large  numbers  of  South  End  loans.   The  Brighton  Five, 
now  merged  with  the  Charlestown,  had  few  loans  but  a  large 
number  of  properties  mortgaged  and  a  significant  Investment 
of  over  $1.1  million.   Altogether,  eight  financial  institu- 
tions have  invested  over  $1  million  each  in  existing  resi- 
dential structures  in  the  South  End  over  the  five-year  period 
These  include  five  savings  bankg ,  one  cooperative  bank  and 
two  commercial  banks.  One  savings  and  loan  association. 
Homeowner's  Federal,  came  close  with  $998,000  invested. 

With  regard  to  commercial  bank  mortgages,  it  should  be 
noted  that  most  of  the  large  commercial  banks  lend  primarily 
for  large  scale  purchase  and  rehabilitation  and  only  rarely 
do  they  loan  to  owner-occupants  or  for  single  house  pur- 
chases by  absentees.   A  typical  commercial  bank  mortgage  by 
the  National  Shawmut  might  cover  10-12  properties  and  be 
worth  $500,000  resulting  in  a  large  investment  figure  for 
relatively  few  mortgage  loans.   In  its  appearance  before  the 
SEPAC  Housing  Committee,  the  First  National  Bank  testified 
that  its  approach  toward  mortgages  "is  probably  different 
from  what  you  would  find  at  a  thrift  institution. . .mortgage 
loans  to  individuals  are  their  bread  and  butter.   This  is 
what  they  do  to  make  money.  We  have  never  had  a  strong 
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mortgage  program  for  individuals .. .we  focus  on  shorter 
maturities.   We  do  get  into  mortgages  but  they  tend  to 
be  construction  mortgages.   If  you  were  building  a  shopping 
center  or  apartment  house,  we  would  take  a  construction 
mortgage  and  look  for  a  permanent  lender  to  take  us  out 
when  the  construction  period  was  over." 

WHERE  ARE  THE  OTHER  BANKS? 

If  all  Boston  banks  invested  in  the  South  End  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  assets  which  they  hold,  then 
our  tables  would  show  not  only  more  banks  but  also  a  more 
similar  percentage  distribution  of  investment.   Why  do  some 
of  the  banks  not  pull  their  fair  share?   And  where  are  the 
other  banks? 

The  data  points  out  that  the  amount  of  loans  made  by 
some  banks  exceeded  the  ratio  of  their  assets  in  relation 
to  the  total  assets  of  their  class  of  Boston  banks.   For 
example,  Suffolk-Franklin  wrote  6^%   of  all  of  the  loans  made 
by  mutual  savings  banks.   According  to  the  most  recent  pub- 
lished financial  statements  of  May  1975,  Suffolk-Franklin 
was  the  fourth  largest  of  the  Boston  mutual  savings  banks 
and  had  12.3^  of  the  assets  of  these  fourteen  banks.   On 
the  other  hand,  some  banks  have  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Boston-wide  assets,  but  do  not  provide  the  same  proportion 
to  the  South  End.   Provident  Institute,     the  largest  of 
the  Boston  mutual  savings  banks  with  20%   of  the  assets,  only 
has  5%   of  the  mortgages  in  the  South  End. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  banks  not  investing  in  the  South 
End  were  expressed  in  interviews  which  the  sub-committee  on 
banking  and  the  SEPAC  staff  held  as  follow-up  to  the  sparsely 
attended  hearing.   These  interviews  were  conducted  during  the 
fall  of  197^. 

Sidney  Dunn,  President  of  Volunteer  Co-operative  Bank 
explained  that  over  the  past  30  years  he  feels  that  his  Bank 
has  had  the  greatest  amount  of  loan  activity  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.  They  always  had  a  branch  office  near  the  neighborhood 
and  they  got  to  know  the  people  —  so  they  invested  in  the 
area.   Now  they  do  not  make  as  many  South  End  loans  because 
they  think  prices  are  inflated,  spurred  on  by  a  fashionable 
interest  and  not  a  sound  investment.   He  pursued  the  issue 
of  the  value  of  the  buildings.   He  said  that  the  value  of  a 
building  is  not  only  its  price  tag  and  the  rehabilitation 
cost,  but  also  the  accumulated  value  of  all  South  End  build- 
ings, which  he  called  the  "least  common  denominator."   If 
the  average  value  of  the  buildings  is  low,  then  the  actual 
value  of  individual  buildings  is  lowered. 
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The  President  of  the  First  Federal  Savings  Bank, 
Richard  Hale,  explained  in  an  interview  why  their  Bank 
does  not  loan  in  the  South  End.   He  said  they  make  9Q% 
of  their  loans  by  soliciting  through  real  estate  offices. 
They  usually  go  into  suburban  areas  where  they  feel  there 
is  more  of  a  market  than  the  inner  city.   Because  they  do 
not  actively  pursue  loans  in  the  South  End,  they  have 
little  chance  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  would  loan. 
Although  he  did  cite  that  they  do  not  loan  in  distressed 
areas  —  if  more  than  one  half  of  the  stock  is  not  healthy, 
if  speculators  are  in  the  area  —  he  did  not  specifically 
relate  this  approach  to  the  South  End.   It  is  not  only 
the  neighborhood  but  primarily  the  basis  of  income  and 
good  credit  which  determines  whether  they  will  write  a 
mortgage,  he  said. 

Charlestown  Bank,  the  only  one  with  an  office  in  the 
South  End,  made  ^.35^  of  all  South  End  loans  and  6,8%   of 
the  loans  made  by  mutual  savings  banks.   Since  they  have 
1A.6;C  of  the  assets  of  all  Boston  mutual  savings  banks, 
they  seriously  under-invest  in  the  area.   In  an  interview 
with  Peter  Damon,  a  Vice  President  of  the  Bank,  the  sub- 
committee members  questioned  why  Charlestown  consistently 
makes  low  appraisals  (which  would  result  in  borrowers  not 
being  able  to  purchase  the  property).   He  responded  that 
the  Charlestown  is  a  conservative  bank.   He  did  not  comment 
whether  or  not  this  was  the  sole  reason  for  the  lack  of 
activity  in  the  South  End. 

The  record  of  the  hearing  on  lending  practices  clearly 
summarizes  the  interest  of  banks  in  the  South  End.   Out  of 
21  banks  and  lending  institutions  invited,  only  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Boston  came  to  testify. 

There  are  some  characteristics  of  the  South  End  which 
does  not  allow  it  to  readily  lend  itself  to  the  practices 
of  banks.   The  area  still  has  numerous  lodging  houses  which 
in  general  banks  will  not  mortgage  unless  the  owner  specifies 
that  he  will  convert  to  another  use,  or  the  owner  is  willing 
to  take  a  considerably  lower  loan  to  value  ratio  than  the 
permitted  Q0% . 

NEIGHBORHOOD  ANALYSIS 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MORTGAGE  LOANS  BY  NEIGHBORHOOD  AND/OR  CENSUS 
TRACT 

Table  ^  and  the  accompanying  maps  illustrate  the  distri- 
bution of  mortgage  loans  in  the  South  End  by  neighborhood  and 
census  tract.  In  absolute  terms,  it  is  evident  that  mortgage 
lending  activity  in  the  South  End  over  the  past  five  years 
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has  been  concentrated  in  the  northwest  area  -  Census 
tracts  703,  706  and  707.   More  than  half  of  all  the  loans 
made  were  in  this  area  as  well  as  close  to  half  of  all 
properties  mortgaged  and  of  mortgage  dollars  Invested. 
The  least  amount  of  mortgage  loans  were  made  in  the  census 
tracts  southeast  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  (80^-6)  and  in 
the  Bradford  Shawmut  area. 

Tract  705  which  encompasses  the  Blackstone,  Union  Park 
and  8  Streets  Neighborhoods,  also  had  a  significant  volume 
and  dollar  amount  of  mortgage  loan  activity,  increasing  with 
the  neighborhood's  relative  distance  from  Massachusetts  ' 
Avenue . 

RELATIVE  MORTGAGE  ADVANTAGE  OF  NEIGHBORHOODS 

When  analyzed  in  relation  to  the  number  of  existing 
residential  structures,  in  each  area,  the  geographical 
distribution  of  institutional  mortgage  loans  becomes  more 
significant.   Table  5  ranks  the  South  End  census  tracts 
according  to  197^  estimates  (Castle  Square  70^  excluded  — 
no  activity).   By  this  measure,  the  highest  ranking  tracts 
are  710-711  (Worcester  Square)  with  a  ratio  of  50%,   and 
703-706,  the  Northwest  area,  with  a  ratio  of  47.5/6.   Tract 
708  (Claremont)  and  705  also  show  a  relatively  favorable 
concentration  of  mortgage  activity.   Tracts  with  the  lowest- 
ratios  are  the  tracts  southeast  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  and 
the  Bradford-Shawmut  neighborhood. 

Along  similar  lines,  Table  6  compares  the  geographical 
distribution  of  mortgage  loans,  properties  mortgaged,  and 
the  total  amount  of  mortgage  money  loaned  with  the  distri- 
bution of  existing  residential  structures  in  the  South  End. 
In  general,  tracts  703-6,  710-11,  705  and  708  appear  to 
have  more  than  their  "fair  share"  of  loan  activity,  compared 
with  their  share  of  existing  residential  structures.   The 
remaining  tracts  have  less  than  what  might  be  considered  an 
equitable  share.   In  the  last  column,  the  "relative  mortgage 
advantage"  of  each  tract  is  computed,  comparing  the  weighted 
average  of  the  tract's  share  of  loans,  properties  mortgaged, 
and  dollar  loan  amount  with  its  share  of  existing  residential 
structures.   This  calculation  yields  a  similar  ranking  of 
tracts  to  the  one  shown  in  the  previous  table,  with  tracts 
703-6  and  710-11  having  the  greatest  relative  advantage  and 
tracts  804-6  and  712  showing  the  least. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  MORTGAGE  ADVANTAGE  RELATIVE  TO 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS 

Table  7  ranks  the  South  End  census  tracts  In  relation 
to  various  socio-economic  characteristics  and  trends.   In 
columns  A  through  E,  the  tracts  are  ranked  according  to 
1970  Census  measures  of  median  family  income,  percent  of 
families  in  the  tract  with  incomes  of  $10,000  or  more, 
percent  of  white  households,  percent  of  white  and  "other** 
households,  and  percent  of  owner-occupied  units.   Columns 
F  through  J  ranks  the  tracts  according  to  the  relative 
change  in  these  factors  during  the  period,  1960-1970,  with 
tracts  showing  the  greatest  relative  increase  in  the 
characteristic  being  considered  ranking  first. 

A  number  of  significant  observations  can  be  made  by 
comparing  the  mortgage  advantage  of  each  tract  in  relation 
to  the  socio-economic  characteristics  of  each  tract.   The 
tracts  which  have  been  most  favored  by  institutional  lenders, 
tracts  703  and  706  in  the  northwest  area,  rank  highest  in 
the  South  End  in  median  family  income  and  in  the  percentage 
of  families  with  incomes  over  $10,000,  M93».   They  also  show 
the  greatest  percentage  increase  in  both  of  these  income 
measures  during  the  past  decade.   These  tracts  are  pre- 
dominantly white  with  highest  percentage  of  white  households 
among  South  End  tracts,  0^%,      They  have  the  second  highest 
ratio  of  owner-occupancy  and  increase  in  owner-occupancy. 

The  census  tracts  next  in  lending  preference  were  710 
and  711  -  Worcester  Square.   Combined,  they  rank  third  in 
median  family  income,  second  In  the  percentage  of  house- 
holds with  incomes  over  $10,000,  29/t,  and  show  the  second 
greatest  increase  in  the  percentage  of  higher-income 
families.   They  also  have  the  second  largest  concentration 
of  white  households,  still  a  significant  majority  of  75%, 
although  these  tracts  did  lose  a  proportion  of  white  families 
during  the  1960-70  decade.   These  tracts  have  a  relatively 
low  owner-occupancy  ratio  and  show  the  greatest  relative 
decline  in  owner-occupancy  during  the  last  decade. 

Tract  705  also  ranked  relatively  high  in  mortgage  ad- 
vantage but  as  noted  previously,  a  high  proportion  of 
mortgage  activity  in  this  area  occurred  in  the  8  Streets 
neighborhood,  farthest  away  from  Massachusetts  Avenue.   This 
tract  ranked  second  in  median  family  income  and  in  the  per- 
centage increase  in  median  family  income  from  196O  to  1970, 
SQ%,      It  ranked  third  in  the  percentage  of  white  households 
of  any  tract  in  the  South  End,  7%.      While  notable  shifts 
occurred  in  racial  composition  in  this  tract  during  the 
1960's,  with  white  households  declining  by  22%,    there  was  a 
considerable  influx  of  households  in  the  "other"  category 
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giving  the  tract  an  overall  increase  of  ^%   in  the  proportion 
of  non-black  households.   This  was  the  second  largest  per- 
centage increase  in  non-black  households  in  the  South  End. 
In  terms  of  ownership,  the  tract  ranked  third  in  both  its 
1970  owner-occupancy  ratio  and  in  the  Increase  in  the  percent 
of  owner-occupied  units. 

Tract  708,  the  Claremont  neighborhood,  ranks  fourth  in 
relative  mortgage  advantage.   It  ranks  relatively  low  in 
terms  of  family  income  characteristics  and  income  trends. 
And  it  ranks  fourth  in  owner-occupancy  and  in  the  increase  of 
owner-occupancy.   This  tract  is  also  the  only  predominantly 
black  tract,  8^^  black,  that  might  be  considered  a  somewhat 
preferred  mortgage  lending  area.   It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  this  tract  is  the  only  one  in  the  South  End  which  ex- 
perienced a  relative  gain  in  the  percentage  of  white  house- 
holds between  196O  and  1970,  plus  5/5. 

For  comparison.  Tract  707,  the  Cosmopolitan  area,  is 
interesting.   It  ranks  fifth  and  is  thus  relatively  unpre- 
f erred  by  lenders.   It  ranks  fourth  in  median  family  income, 
fourth  in  the  proportion  of  families  with  incomes  over 
$10,000,  and  third  in  the  increase  among  these  measures 
over  the  last  decade.   But  it  had  the  highest  owner- 
occupancy  ratio  in  the  South  End,  31JC,  and  it  showed  the 
greatest  increase  in  the  percentage  of  owner  occupied  units 
during  the  past  decade,  plus  17/f.   This  tract  is  75%   black, 
showing  a  lower  concentration  of  black  fcimilies  than  the 
Claremont  neighborhood,  but  In  contrast  to  Claremont,  it 
has  shown  a  relative  gain  in  black  population  over  the  past 
decade.   The  percentage  of  white  and  other  households  in 
the  tract  declined  by  6%. 

That  the  Cosmopolitan  area  was  being  discriminated 
against  in  lending  practices  was  attested  to  by  Florence 
Moore,  President  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Neighborhood  Association. 
In  testimony  before  the  SEPAC  Housing  Committee,  she  said 
that  urban  renewal  had  forced  people  out  of  the  area  and 
that  choice  houses  not  affected  by  renewal  were  "not  available' 
to  us  because  of  our  inability  to  receive  mortgages .. .re- 
gardless of  good  credit  rating." 

Overall,  the  study  showed  that  three  of  the  four  areas 
which  are  most  favored  by  institutional  mortgage  lenders  are 
those  with  the  highest  median  family  incomes,  the  highest 
proportion  of  families  with  incomes  over  $10,000,  and/or 
the  largest  percentage  increases  in  those  characteristics. 
Related  to  this  is  the  fact  that  these  tracts  are  also  the 
only  predominantly  white  tracts  in  the  South  End,  and,  in 
the  one  tract  where  white  families  constitute  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  households,  the  proportion  of  black  households 
in  the  tract  is  declining. 
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The  single  preferred  tract  which  does  not  have 
comparable  status  in  terms  of  income  and  which  is  pre- 
dominantly black  in  racial  composition  has  also  ex- 
perienced a  relative  decline  in  black  population.   By 
contrast,  a  neighborhood  which  ranks  relatively  high 
in  income  status  but  which  is  gaining  in  relative  black 
population,  is  less  favored  by  mortgage  lenders. 

Homeownership  characteristics  appear  to  have  little 
significance  in  relation  to  lending  preferences,  since 
the  tract  with  one  of  the  lowest  owner-occupancy  ratios 
and  the  greatest  decline  in  homeownership  ranks  second 
in  relative  mortgage  advantage  and  the  tract  which  ranks 
first  in  these  characteristics  is  relatively  less  favored 
for  lending. 

The  analysis  of  the  neighborhoods  lest  favored  for 
mortgage  lending  generally  demonstrated  the  same  correla- 
tions.  Tract  712  has  the  lowest  median  family  income, and, 
although  ^6%   of  its  households  are  white,  it  has  experienced 
the  greatest  relative  loss  of  white  and  other  households 
during  the  last  decade,  minus  20?.   Thus  it  had  the  greatest 
relative  gain  in  blacks.   In  contrast  to  tracks  710  and  711 
which  also  experienced  a  relative  gains  in  black  population, 
this  tract  is  now  predominantly  black.   Tracts  80^-6  rank 
next  to  the  bottom  in  income  characteristics,  although 
their  median  family  income  is  increasing.   These  tracts 
were  93J^  black  in  1970  and  gained  substantially  in  percentage 
of  black  population  during  the  last  decade.   While  tract 
712  ranks  very  low  in  homeownership  characteristics,  80^-6 
rank  relatively  higher  —  fifth  —  in  both  owner-occupancy 
ratios  and  in  percentage  increase  in  owner-occupancy  than 
might  be  suggested  by  their  unfavored  status  as  mortgage 
market  for  lenders. 

SUPPOLK-FRANKLIN  SAVINGS  BANK 

Because  of  the  heavy  involvement  of  the  Suffolk-Franklin 
Savings  Bank  in  the  South  End,  the  study  paid  particular 
attention  to  transactions  occurring  through  financing  by  this 
institution.   Tables  8  and  9  examine  in  more  detail  the 
geographical  distribution  of  mortgage  loans  in  the  area  made 
by  the  Suffolk-Franklin.   From  1970  to  1975,  Suffolk- 
Franklin  made  3^9  loans  of  which  the  study  was  able  to  place 
3^3  by  census  tract.   Half  of  these  were  made  to  owner  in 
tracts  703  and  706,  predominantly  white,  middle-income  tracts 
in  the  northwest  part  of  the  South  End.   Tract  705,  the 
Blackstone-Union  Park-8  Streets  Neighborhoods  —  and  tract  708 
—  the  Claremont  neighborhood  --  also  received  a  relatively 
high  number  and  proportion  of  Suffolk-Franklin  loans. 
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Two  areas  represented  by  Tracts  804-5-6  southeast  of 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  and  tract  712,  the  Bradf ord-Shawmut 
neighborhood,  received  absolutely  no  mortgage  loans  from 
Suffolk-Franklin  during  this  period.*  As  noted  before,  these 
are  the  lowest  income  areas  of  the  South  End  which  have 
respectively  the  highest  concentration  of  black  families 
and  the  greatest  relative  increase  of  blacks  during  the  last 
decade.   Tract  707,  the  Cosmopolitan  neighborhood,  with  the 
highest  homeownership  ratio  in  the  South  End,  received  a 
very  small  proportion  of  Suffolk-Franklin  loans,  5%*      The 
Worcester  Square  area  also  received  a  low  proportion,  2,9% y 
over  the  five-year  period. 

The  survey  turned  up  a  pattern  indicating  a  shift  in 
the  geographical  distribution  of  Suffolk-Franklin  loans 
during  the  time  period  studied.   The  proportion  of  loans 
going  to  tracts  703  and  706  has  declined  from  60.5/t  in  1970 
to  35.4>t  in  197^,  although  these  tracts  still  receive  the 
Highest  proportion  of  Suffolk-Franklin  loans.   The  Cosmopoli- 
tan neighborhood's  share  also  declined  significantly  from 
9.35S  to  3.6?.   In  comparison,  tracts  708  and  705,  two  areas 
which  have  been  distinguished  for  their  gain  in  the  per- 
centage of  non-black  population  over  the  past  decade, 
showed  a  considerable  increase  in  the  percentage  of  Suffolk- 
Franklin  mortgages.   Tract  709  showed  a  substantial  gain, 
but  the  proportion  of  loans  received  by  this  area  in  197^ 
is  still  significantly  less  than  the  proportions  received 
by  the  two  tracts  mentioned  above. 

Obviously  the  lending  practices  of  this  single  institu- 
tion, the  Suffolk-Franklin,  have  had  a  real  impact  on  the 
South  End  housing  market.   Table  10  illustrates  that  in 
five  out  of  eight  tracts  or  tract-combinations  which  con- 
stitute the  South  End,  Suffolk-Franklin  made  roughly  one 
third  or  more  of  all  the  mortgage  loans  over  the  past  five 
years.   In  197^,  705J  of  all  the  loans  made  in  one  tract,  705, 
were  made  by  the  Suffolk-Franklin. 

Looking  at  the  distribution  of  Suffolk-Franklin  loans 
in  relation  to  the  distribution  of  existing  residential 
structures  (Table  11),  it  is  clear  that  tracts  703  and  706 
are  the  most  preferred  lending  areas  for  Suffolk-Franklin. 
Tract  708,  the  Claremont  neighborhood,  and  tract  705  are 
also  highly  desirable  and  are  somewhat  preferable  to 
Suffolk-Franklin  than  they  are  to  institutional  mortgage 
lenders  generally.   This  finding  may  be  significant  given  the 
relative  increase  in  white  or  other  non-black  population  in 
these  tracts.   Yet  tract  709,  a  relatively  low-income  and 
predominantly  black  area  with  an  increasing  racial  concentra- 
tion and  low  owner-occupancy  ratio,  seems  to  be  more  attract- 
ive to  Suffolk  Franklin  for  investment  than  it  is  to  other 
lenders . 

*  Subsequent  research  on  the  part  of  the  bank  and  the  author 
demonstrated  that  Suffolk-Franklin  had  made  at  least  13  loans 
in  the  Bradford-Shawmut  area.  The  misunderstanding  lies  in  the 
boundary  differences  between  census  tracts  and  neighborhoods. 
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The  apparent  discrimination  among  mortgage  lenders 
toward  the  Cosmopolitan  area  is  consistent  with  the  Suffolk- 
Franklin  as  well.   Although  the  Cosmopolitan  area  ranks 
higher  than  tracts  708  and  709  in  1970  income  characteristics, 
in  the  percentage  increases  in  income  within  the  South  End, 
and  has  the  highest  homeownership  ratio  in  the  South  End,  it 
ranks  only  fifth  in  Suffolk  Franklin  lending  activity.   Also 
of  note  is  the  relative  unfavorable  status  of  Worcester  Square 
with  Suffolk-Franklin,  an  area  which  seems  to  be  more  favored 
by  other  lenders.   This  may  in  part  reflect  the  low  home- 
ownership  ratio  in  this  area  and  the  predominance  of  multiple 
property  mortgages  held  by  absentee  owners  which  differs 
from  the  single  property  pattern  of  most  Suffolk-Franklin 
loans . 

Finally,  the  tracts  southeast  of  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  in  the  Bradf ord-Shawmut  neighborhood  are  apparently  even 
less  favored  by  Suffolk-Franklin  than  by  other  South  End 
lenders  given  the  total  absence  of  Suffolk-Franklin  financing 
in  these  areas  over  the  past  five  years. 

MASSACHUSETTS  HOME  MORTGAGE  FINANCE  AGENCY  (MHMFA) 

In  197^,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  enacted  a  law 
creating  the  Massachusetts  Home  Mortgage  Finance  Agency  (MHMFA) 
and  a  neighborhood  stabilization  mechanism.   Operating  out  of 
the  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency,  the  new  Agency  was 
to  operate  a  "loans  to  lenders"  program,  that  is  make  funds 
available  to  local  lending  institutions  which  in  turn  would 
use  them  to  make  mortgage  loans  for  home  purchases,  home 
improvement  or  rehabilitation.   All  loans  are  to  be  made  to 
owner-occupants . 

Like  the  MPIFA ,  the  MHMFA  would  float  tax  exempt  bonds  and 
from  the  proceeds  make  loans  to  lending  institutions  who  agreed 
to  participate  in  the  program.   Participating  banks  would 
secure  loans  received  from  the  MHMFA  by  a  pledge  and  a  lien 
upon  collateral  security  in  amounts  according  to  obligations 
and  securities  as  determined  by  MHMFA.   The  new  Agency  was 
given  authority  to  float  $25  million  in  bonds,  and  legislation 
before  the  Legislature  this  year  would  raise  its  bonding 
capacity  to  $250  million. 

To  assure  that  the  Agency  would  assist  housing  rehabili- 
tation rather  than  concentrate  on  home  purchases,  the  law 
requires  that  Q0%   of  its  loans  be  made  on  residential  struct- 
ures which  are  at  least  ten  years  old.   Provisions  are  in  the 
law  to  protect  tenants  from  evictions  or  unaffordable  rent 
increases  resulting  from  rehabilitation  undertaken  through 
the  program. 
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In  conjunction  with  the  establishment  of  MHMFA,  the 
same  legislation  tries  to  direct  loans  in  target  neighbor- 
hoods by  encouraging  cities  and  towns  to  propose  to  the 
Agency  neighborhoods  for  stabilization.   Such  city  plans 
for  stabilization  would  be  accompanied  by  a  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  City  to  provide  capital  improvements  and 
other  city  services  in  these  areas,  most  likely  to  be  secure 
from  Community  Development  Block  Grant  funds.   Public  desig- 
nation of  such  areas  would  encourage  banks  since  they  could 
not  be  accused  of  making  unwritten  designations  for  loans, 
so-called  "red  lining." 

The  legislation  tried  to  avert  past  problems  with  retail 
loan  programs  such  as  encountered  in  the  Boston  Banks  Urban 
Renewal  Group  (BBURG)  and  the  Section  235  homeownership 
program  by  establishing  a  technical  assistance  counseling 
program  to  be  carried  on  by  local  non-profit  organizations  or 
public  agencies.   Funds  for  this  are  small,  $250,000,  but  it 
is  hoped  it  will  grow  once  the  law  moves  into  implementation. 
Models  for  this  kind  of  effort  are  in  Homeowners  Rehabilitation 
in  Cambridge  and  in  the  Worcester  Cooperation  Council.   The 
law  also  created  a  small  mortgage  insurance  fund  to  cover 
risk  loans. 

As  yet  MHMHFA  is  not  yet  in  operation  because  of  lack 
of  staff  funding.   About  $300,000  is  being  sought  in  the  1975 
State  Budget.   The  board  meets  monthly  and  is  aiming  to  estab- 
lish a  small  loan  program  in  order  to  bring  about  a  ruling 
by  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judician  Court  as  to  its  consti- 
tutionality.  The  law  was  challenged  during  the  legislative 
debate  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  unconstitutional. 


The  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  enable  low  and  moderate- 
income  families  to  purchase  or  rehabilitate  homes.   Low-income 
in  the  new  law  is  defined  as  those  qualifying  for  public 
housing.   Moderate-income  has  no  income  limit  other  than 
people  whose  incomes  are  less  than  what  it  would  take  to  obtain 
decent  housing  including  utilities  without  being  forced  to  pay 
more  than  255^  of  income. 

While  it  is  feared  the  new  state  program  may  fail  as  other 
attempts  at  retail  rehabilitation  loans  have  in  the  past,  it  is 
also  hoped  that  it  will  alleviate  somewhat  the  tight  money 
market  in  areas  where  banks  are  willing  to  participate  by  pledge 
and  lien  upon  collateral  security.   This  is  expected  to  be  a 
major  problem  in  getting  bank  participation.   At  any  rate,  the 
Agency  provides  the  State  with  a  mechanisms  to  program  urban 
neighborhood  rehabilitation  efforts  in  target  areas  with  com- 
petent technical  assistance  and  risk  loan  funds.   In  effect. 
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the  State  could  fund  operations  similar  to  Neighborhood 
Housing  Services  now  working  in  Savin  Hill,  Dorchester  and 
Mission  Hill,  Roxbury. 

DISCLOSURE  DIRECTIVE 

Following  two  years  of  demonstrations  in  Boston  neighbor- 
hoods by  community  organizations  and  lobbying  in  the  Legis- 
lature for  a  mortgage  lending  disclosure  bill,  the  Massachusetts 
Commissioner  of  Banks  issued  a  disclosure  directive  on  May  16, 
1975,  ordering  all  banks  and  credit  unions  in  the  78  cities  and 
towns  of  the  Boston  Metropolitan  area  with  deposits  of  more  than 
$20  million,  to  file  mortgage  and  deposit  information. 

Data  is  to  be  supplied  by  census  tract  in  communities  of 
75,000  or  more  population,  by  postal  zip  code  in  other  cities 
and  towns,  the  totals  for  mortgages  in  other  areas  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  for  mortgages  out  of  State.   Such  information  is 
required  to  be  filed  with  the  Commissioner's  Office  by  June  30th. 
The  information  is  to  be  available  to  the  public  no  later  than 
August  29th.   The  Commissioner  also  directed  that  a  'fair  shar*' 
plan  be  instituted  to  distribute  mortgage  loans  to  needy  areas. 
Bank  reaction  was  anticipated  as  this  report  was  written. 


FOOTNOTES 

Quotes  attributed  to  bankers  in  this  chapter  were  from  interviews 
in  September  197^. 

1  SEPAC  Housing  Committee  Hearing,  July  23,  197^  pp.  32  -  33- 

2  SEPAC  Housing  Committee  Hearing,  August  6,  197^,  p.  71. 

3  Chapter  8^6,  Acts  of  197^,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

^   Disclosure  Directive,  Commissioner  of  Banks,  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  May  16,  1965. 
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AVAILABLE  PUBLIC  OR  PUBLICLY SUBSIDIZED 
HOUSING  PROGRAMS  TO  MEET  SOUTH  END  NEEDS 

Federal  Programs 

The  new  Federal  law  signed  last  August  is  a  marked 
changed  from  the  past  shifting  the  emphasis  away  from 
the  subsidization  of  housing  production  -  new  con- 
struction and  major  rehabilitation-  toward  subsidizing 
needy  households  more  directly. 

Though  the  law  continued  public  housing  and  subsidized 
housing  like  236  it  did  so  at  very  low  funding  levels, 
and  the  intent  is  not  to  fund  these  programs  unless 
it  is  clearly  demonstrated  that  local  needs  cannot 
be  met  through  subsidies  to  households. 

The  central  focus  of  the  new  housing  program  is 
Section  8,  the  housing  assistance  payment,  which 
replaces  Section  23  Leasing,  Under  the  new  program 
the  Mass.  Housing  Finance  Agency  could  act  as  a 
housing  agent  for  Section  8  funds  for  new  construc- 
tion or  rehab,  as  will  the  housing  authority  for 
existing  housing.   The  Section  8  program  will  be 
used  in  private  housing,  newly-constructed  or  re- 
habilitated, or  existing  housing  that  is  up  to  code 
standards,  to  subsidize  the  rents  of  "lower  income 
persons." 

The  term  "lower  income  persons"  in  the  new  law  is 
different  from  the  previous  terms  such  as  moderate 
income  and  low  income.   Section  8  will  subsidize  a 
broader  range  of  incomes  of  households  who  quality 
as  lower  income.  Within  this  range  are  low- income 
families  and  very  low-income  families.   The  first  - 
low-income  -  means  families  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
enough  to  cause  private  enterprise  to  build  an 
adequate  supply  of  decent  housing  for  their  use. 
That  is  much  more  like  moderate  or  low  middle  in 
the  lexicon  of  the  past  programs.   The  second  - 
very  low-income  -  means  families  with  incomes 
which  do  not  exceed  50?^  of  the  median  family  income 
for  the  area,  with  adjustments  for  large  or  small 
families.  Property  owners  receiving  Section  8  money 
must  use  it  in  a  way  that  at  least  30%  of  the  families 
benefitting  are  in  the  very-low  income  category. 
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Based  on  the  1974  median  income  in  the  Boston  metro- 
politan area  of  $15,445,  the  following  are  the  income 
qualifications  for  households  under  the  Section  8  program. 
Under  Section  8,  new  qualifying  categories  are  lower  income 
and  very  low  income  which  correspond  approximately  to  the 
moderate  and  low- income  levels  of  previous  programs  such 
as  Section  236. 


Persons 
Per  Family  or 
Household 

Low  Income 

Very  Low  Income 

1 

$  7,700 

$  4,650 

2 

9,900 

6,200 

3 

11,100 

6,950 

4 

12,350 

7,700 

5 

13,150 

8,350 

6 

13,900 

8,950 

7 

14,650 

9,600 

8 

15,450 

10,200 

A  major  issue  which  had  to  be  resolved  when  the  Section 
8  program  was  announced  was  what  fair  market  rent  levels  would 
be  allowable  for  property owners  and  landlords  to  receive 
Section  8  payments  to  assist  tenants.   The  law  says  the  rent 
cannot  be  higher  than  1096  above  the  fair  market  rent  for 
the  area.   The  original  fair  market  rents  for  the  Boston 
metropolitan  area  were  challenged  by  the  Boston  HUD  Area 
Office,  the  Boston  Housing  Authority,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Housing  Finance  Agency  as  being  too  low.   HUD  in  Washington 
had  proposed: 

Efficiency     One  BR     Two  BR    Three  BR    Four  BR 

$130        $147       $173       $199       $225 

These  allowable  levels  were  too  low  to  make  the  Section 
8  program  workable  in  the  Boston  area  among  owners  of  exist- 
ing housing  or  developers  building  under  the  MHFA  program. 
On  December  19,  1974,  HUD  announced  higher  allowable  fair 
market  rents  for  newly-built  or  rehabilitated  housing. 
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Structure  Type  Number  of  Bedrooms 


Efficiency 

One   Two 

Three 

Four 

Semi-Detached/Row 

$— 

$334  $406 

$515 

$566 

Walkup 

267 

334  385 

423 

486 

Elevator 

312 

356  428 

— . 

~-. 

On  January  9,  1975,  HUD  announced  new  fair  market  rents 
for  existing  housing  in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area. 

Structure  Type  Number  of  Bedrooms 

Efficiency  One  Two  Three  Four 

Non-Elevator             $150      $172  $204  $237  $269 

Elevator                 165       189  225   260  296 

This  issue  of  the  fair  market  rent  for  the  area  is 
important  if  a  mix  of  incomes  is  to  be  achieved  in  South  End 
housing.   The  sentiment  we  have  received  from  talking  to 
both  private  market  realtors  and  people  on  the  low  and 
moderate-income  subsidized  part  of  housing  is  that  there  is 
broad  support  for  income-mixing  in  the  South  End  existing 
housing  stock.  With  the  Federal  government's  commitment 
to  the  Section  8  program  -  400,000  units  nationally  -  this 
mixing  goal  might  be  achieved  if  the  program  can  be  made  to 
work  in  the  South  End  if  existing  subsidized  housing  does 
not  absorb  all  the  money  to  defray  its  financial  trouble. 

Developers  in  the  past  have  not  been  able  to  make  the 
numbers  work  with  the  outging  Section  23  program.   According 
to  BHA  one  South  End  private  developer  demonstrated  a  gap  of 
$50  to  $60  a  month  that  Section  23  J^st  could  not  bridge  to 
meet  the  rent  he  needed  to  make  his  buildings  work  economically. 
Section  8  will  house  lower  income,  but  there  is  great  concern 
that  private  developers  and  realtors  will  take  the  "cream" 
of  the  tenants  off  the  top  so  that,  in  effect,  very-low       m 
income  people  will  be  shunted  aside.  " 

HUD  will  give  perference  to  private  developments  when 
the  Section  8  units  are  limited  to  2096  of  those  in  the  de- 
velopment.  But  exceptions  to  that  are  the  elderly  -  10096 
of  the  units  -  or  in  developments  that  have  50  or  less  units. 
So  Section  8  could  be  used  in  in-fill  types  of  programs  or 
other  scattered-site  endeavors.   The  South  End  could  be  an 
ideal  area  for  the  use  of  Section  8  to  subsidize  households 
in  the  existing  stock. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  HOUSING  FINANCE  AGENCY 

The  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency  (MHFA)  is 
essentially  a  public  lending  institution  or  bank  which 
makes  funds  available  to  non-profit  or  limited-dividend 
sponsor-developers  to  construct  or  to  rehabilitate  hous- 
ing.  It  cannot  and  does  not  build  housing  itself,  but 
finances  the  mortgages  for  developers.   It  also  makes 
construction  loans  on  other  kinds  of  subsidized  housing 
or  Turnkey  public  housing. 

The  MHFA  raises  its  money  by  floating  tax  exempt 
bonds  then  making  the  proceeds  of  those  bonds  available 
to  the  developers  at  interest  rates  lower  than  those  of 
the  conventional  market.   Since  the  conventional  market 
is  so  tight,  the  MHFA  program  has  become  popular  in  the 
past  few  years  even  for  private  developers  who  previously 
were  not  involved  in  subsidized  housing  development. 
Developers  who  use  MHFA  must  be  either  non-profit  or 

limited-dividend . 

■| 

Unlike  a  private  lending  institution,  MHFA  operates 
under  a  public  statute  which  requires  that  at  least  25 
per  cent  of  the  units  in  any  development  it  finances  be 
rented  to  low- income  people  -  that  is,  people  whose 
incomes  qualify  them  for  public  housing.   The  Agency 
also  requires  sponsor  developers  using  its  financing  to 
submit  to  its  supervision  and  controls  in  design,  construc- 
tion, tenant  selection,  management  and  other  aspects  of 
post-construction  and  occupancy  related  activity. 


"Three  Tier"  Mix 

A  major  goal  of  the  Agency  is  to  try  wherever  possible 
to  achieve  the  economic  integration  of  people  who  can 
afford  to  pay  the  going  market  rent  in  a  development  with 
people  who  incomes  quality  them  for  moderate-income  or 
low-income  subsidies  -  thus  a  "three-tier"  mix  of  market, 
moderate  and  low-income  tenants.  MHFA  developments 
range  from  large  high  rise  apartment  buildings  or  garden 
type  apartment  complexes,  to  small  rehabilitated  buildings. 
Over  half  of  the  Agency's  units  across  the  state  are  in 
developments  which  have  the  "three-tier"  mix  of  incomes. 
But  many  of  its  developments,  particularly  in  central 
city  neighborhoods  have  all  of  the  units  under  either 
moderate-income  or  low-income  subsidies. 

The  Agency  says  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  achieve 
the  three-tier  mix  in  city  neighborhoods  where  there 
are  many  low-income  people  and  minorities.   Market  rate 
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tenants  are  hard  to  find  and  attract  in  such  areas,  and  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  considerable  resistance  from  com- 
munity and  low-income  housing  advocates  to  make  units  avail- 
able to  market  rate  tenants  in  subsidized  housing,  when  the 
need  is  so  pressing  for  low  and  moderate-income  people  in 
the  area.   Community-based  sponsors  of  housing  through  the 
MHFA  have,  in  many  cases,  preferred  not  to  house  market 
rate  tenants  but  to  fill  the  subsidy  needs  at  hand. 

In  order  to  make  its  housing  developments  available  to 
low  and  moderate-income  people  MHFA  makes  use  of  both  Federal 
and  State  subsidies  including  the  Federal  Section  236  interest 
rate  subsidy  for  moderate-income  people.  Federal  Rent 
Supplement,  Section  23  Leased  Housing  and  10C  long-term 
leasing  for  low-income  people.   It  also  utilizes  the  State 
interest  rate  subsidy  program.  Section  13A  of  the  MHFA 
enabling  statute  for  moderate  income,  and  the  State  Rental 
Assistance  program.  Chapter  707,  for  low- income.   To  reach 
low-income  people,  the  Agency  uses  both  an  interest  rate 
subsidy  and  a  rent  subsidy,  thereby  "piggy-backing"  one 
subsidy  on  top  of  another  to  bridge  the  deep  gap  between 
the  market  rent  in  a  development  with  what  the  low-income 
households  can  pay  based  on  25  per  cent  of  income. 

Moratorium 

The  Federal  programs  which  have  helped  the  Agency  to 
achieve  its  goals  have  been  under  moratorium  since  the  start 
of  1973.   And  the  new  Federal  act  enacted  in  August  is  the 
virtual  death  knell  for  these  programs  shifting  the  emphasis 
to  Section  8,   MHFA  had  lobbied  in  1973  in  Congress  for  a 
single  subsidy  program  that  would  be  geared  to  production. 
The  Agency  and  developers  feel  that  Section  8  has  many 
problems  in  making  it  work  to  help  construction  or  major 
rehabilitation. 

State  Subsidies 

In  the  absence  of  the  Federal  production  subsidies,  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  passed  legislation  providing  an 
additional  $6  million  for  the  State  Section  13A  interest 
rate  subsidy  program  plus  $4.5  million  for  rental  assistance, 
half  of  the  latter  to  help  MHFA  pro;)ects  in  piggy-backed 
for  low  income  families.   Though  the  Agency  enumerated  a 
long  list  of  102  prospective  developments  which  could  not 
be  built  without  these  subsidy  commitments,  they  tell  us 
that  all  of  these  developments  are  not  solid  proposals  and 
that  they  would  entertain  proposals  for  work  in  the  South  End 
for  the  use  of  this  money. 
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Fair  Market  Rents 

MHFA  has  been  involved  in  trying  to  get  HUD  to  set 
fairly  high  market  rents  for  Section  8  since  its  develop- 
ments are  competitive  with  private  luxury  type  apartment 
complexes  and  buildings.   MHFA  has  proposed  the  following 
ranges  for  semi-detached  housing  with  an  inclusion  of  an 
inflationary  factor: 

Efficiency  $237  to  $285 

One  BR  $298  to  $351 

Two  BR  $359  to  $405 

Three  BR  $432  to  $459 

Four  BR  $486  to  $513 


These  are  really  high- type  rents  for  subsidized  housing, 
but  the  Agency  says  they  are  realistic  for  the  kinds  of 
housing  it  is  financing  and  the  various  coimnunities  and 
locations  where  the  housing  is  located. 

Thus  far,  MHFA  has  financed  the  major  rehabilitation  of 
398  units  in  the  South  End  -  124  low- income  units,  227 
moderate  income  and  47  market  rate.   It  has  in  the  pipeline 
527  units,  183  low,  259  moderate  and  85  market.   Bedroom 
sizes  of  MHFA  units  have  been  oriented  toward  small  house- 
holds.  Of  the  398  existing  units,  only  20  have  three 
bedrooms  and  one  has  four  bedrooms.   The  527  pipeline  units 
included  337  of  new  construction  -  Concord  Housing  and 
Heads tart  Housing. 
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Massachusetts  Department  of  Community  Affairs  (DCA) 

DCA  is  the  state  agency  which  oversees  the  state-aided 
public  housing  programs  and  state  activity  in  urban  renewal. 
It  also  carries  on  the  state  role  in  planning  and  land  use, 
and  social  and  economic  opportunity.   There  are  215  local 
housing  authorities'  in  Massachusetts  the  largest  of  which 
is  the  Boston  Housing  Authority.   DCA  oversees  BHA  activity 
in  these  projects  which  were  built  with  state  money  under 
the  now  defunct  Chapter  2(X)  Veterans  Program.   In  the  South 
End,  Camden  is  a  state -financed  development  under  Chapter  200. 

DCA  operates  funding  programs  by  which  local  housing 
authorities  can  either  build  new  public  housing  or  acquire 
and  rehabilitate  existing  private  housing  for  use  as  public 
housing.   These  programs  are  operated  for  elderly  housing 
(Chapter  667)  or  for  low-income  family  scattered-site 
housing  (Chapter  705).   The  Department  operates  a  rental 
assistance  program  (Chapter  707)  similar  to  the  outgoing 
Federal  program  -  Section  23  Leased  Housing. 

The  state-financed  housing  development  program  has  not 
been  used  extensively  by  urban  authorities  since  the  Chapter 
200  program  was  in  its  heyday  in  the  late  1940 's  and  early 
1950' s.   A  major  part  of  the  state's  public  housing  activity 
in  the  past  15  years  has  been  in  the  suburbs  and  small  towns, 
and  that  has  been  nearly  all  for  the  elderly.   Boston  and 
other  cities  have  not  used  the  state  programs  until  recently, 
mostly  because  they  were  acclimated  to  operating  with  the 
Federal  bureaucracy,  HUD,  and  because  the  cost  of  building 
through  the  state  programs  has  been  prohibitive  in  the  urban 
areas. 

Most  of  the  Boston  Housing  Authority's  building  program 
since  1970  has  been  through  Federal  Turnkey,  that  is  housing 
built  by  private  developers  then  sold  to  the  Authority  as 
public  housing.   This  type  of  operation  has  been  opposed  by 
organized  labor  and  subcontractors  because  it  averts  competitive 
bidding  and  allows  for  non-union  work  although,  in  fact, 
almost  all  of  the  work  done  under  Turnkey,  particularly  in 
high-rise  elevator  buildings,  has  been  union.   Because  the 
state-financed  programs  are  required  by  state  law  to  use  the 
open  competitive  bidding  process  on  construction  contracts, 
the  use  of  Turnkey  with  state  funds  is  illegal. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  through  Turnkey,  housing 
authorities  can  save  from  1096  to  2096  per  unit  in  construction 
costs,  administrative  time,  and  time  reducing  in  production. 
Without  Turnkey,  the  DCA  construction  programs  have  not  been 
workable  in  Boston.   Legislation  was  passed  by  the  State 
Legislature  in  1974  amending  the  law  to  allow  for  an  experiment 
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to  compare  costs  and  production  through  Turnkey  with  open 
competitive  bidding. 

In  testimony  before  the  SEPAC  Committee,  the  DCA  Com- 
missioner recommended  that  the  state  programs  best  suited 
to  the  South  End  were  those  of  scattered-site  housing, 
with  emphasis  on  rehabilitation,  and  use  of  the  707  rental 
assistance  program  for  providing  deep  subsidies  for  low 
income  people  in  existing  housing.   The  Department  has  been 
seeking  to  utilize  a  neighborhood  improvement  concept  it 
has  designed  to  apply  its  available  programs  to  help  neigh- 
borhoods with  preventative  stabilization  and  preservation, 

Boston  Housing  Authority 

A  major  issue  which  the  SEPAC  Coimnittee  pursued  with 
the  Boston  Housing  Authority  centered  around  a  letter  which 
the  BHA  drafted  for  inclusion  with  the  BRA»s  preliminary 
report  on  Housing  in  the  South  End.   Because  of  the  amount 
of  subsidy  monies  already  employed  in  the  South  End,  the  BHA 
rated  the  South  End  as  a  low  priority  area  for  the  use  of 
future  housing  subsidies.   In  a  kit  prepared  by  the  BHA 
for  developers  interested  in  b»4ilding  public  housing  under 
the  Federal  Turnkey  program,  it  was  stated  that  because  of 
the  number  of  existing  elderly  housing  developments  in  the 
area,  the  South  End  was  rated  as  an  area  of  relatively  low 
need  for  more  elderly  housing.   However,  in  subsequent  con- 
versations with  the  BHA  Administrator  and  the  planning  and 
development  staff,  it  was  clear  that  the  use  of  other  subsidies 
such  as  Section  23  Leasing  would  continue  in  the  South  End. 
As  stated  by  the  planning  and  development  staff,  the  BHA 
wants  to  use  the  funds  and  will  use  them  where  they  are 
applied  for. 

As  mentioned  in  the  section  on  Federal  programs  in  this 
chapter,  the  BHA  has  been  putting  in  a  lot  of  time  into  the 
new  Section  8  program  trying  to  make  it  workable  in  Boston. 
As  about  its  use  in  the  South  End,  the  staff  said  there  would 
be  no  hesitation  to  use  the  money  to  work  with  South  End 
propertyowners  although  it  was  cautioned  that  city  policy 
would  be  to  use  the  preponderance  of  Section  8  money  to 
help  solve  the  financial  problems  of  existing  subsidized 
housing  developments. 

BHA  is  also  exploring  ways  in  which  it  can  continue  to 
develop  housing.   The  new  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  197^  authorized  only  $150  million  nationally  for 
future  public  housing  construction  or  rehabilitation,  with 
about  half  of  that  for  Section  8.   Under  the  former  construction 
program,  the  Federal  government  made  annual  payments  to  housing 
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authorities  to  cover  both  construction  and  mortgage  financing 
under  annual  contributions  contracts  over  40  years.   But 
Section  8  is  essentially  a  rent  subsidy  not  a  long-term 
guarantee  which  is  needed  to  finance  housing  construction, 
HUD  has  stated  that  local  housing  authorities  cannot 
pledge  the  faith  sind  credit  of  the  Federal  government  with 
Section  8  and  Standard  &  Poor*s  has  stated  that  it  will  not 
rate  housing  authority  bonds  on  the  basis  of  Section  8  money. 
The  BHA  has  been  seeking  ways  to  float  long-term  bonds  for 
housing  development  using  Section  8  funds  to  meet  occupgoicy 
costs,  debt  service  and  operations  of  new  projects.   Legis- 
lation has  been  filed  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in 
this  session  asking  the  state  to  pledge  its  credit  to 
guarantee  housing  authority  bonds  which  could  be  paid  off 
with  Federal  Section  8  funds. 

The  new  Housing  Act  also  continued  the  Federal  moderniza- 
tion program  authorizing  $200  million  nationally.   But  it 
is  HUD'S  intent  not  to  use  the  funds  unless  conditions  in 
projects  are  dangerous,  threatening  the  health  or  safety  of 
the  tenants.   This  places  extreme  limitations  on  the  monies. 
As  one  staff  person  at  the  BHA  said:  "The  money's  there 
but  it  isn't  there."  The  BHA  has  applied  for  $35  million 
in  modernization  funds. 
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FHA  HOUSING  FINANCIAL  CRISIS 


Like  all  urban  renewal  areas,  the  South  End  has  a  signi- 
ficant volume  of  private  non-profit  and  limited-dividend 
subsidized  housing  which  was  built  since  the  start  of  urban 
renewal  execution.   This  includes  housing  in  Castle  Square  as 
well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  area  and  amounts  over  2,000  low 
and  moderate-income  units  built  or  rehabilitated  under  FHA 
programs  like  Section  221  (d)(3)  and  Section  236.   During  the 
hearings  held  by  the  SEPAC  Housing  Committee  in  the  summer 
of  1974,  the  Boston  Urban  Observatory  testified  on  the  mount- 
ing financial  problems  of  this  kind  of  housing  throughout 
the  metropolitan  area.   In  the  fall,  some  developments  came 
into  default  and  were  foreclosed  by  HUD. 

In  the  South  End,  four  developments  with  a  total  of  kU8 
units  are  in  major  financial  difficulty  -  Methunion  Manor 
(150  units).  Grant  Manor  (180  units),  Interfaith-West  Concord 
Apartments  (74  units),  and  Rutland  Housing  (44  units).   Three 
other  developments  -  Roxse  (364  units,  Camfield  Gardens  (134 
units),  and  Tuckerman  Homes  (280  units)  are  in  default. 
Castle  Square,  which  is  considered  to  be  more  financially 
stable  than  other  developments,  was  seeking  a  substantial 
rent  increase  from  its  tenants  at  the  time  of  this  writing. 

The  significance  of  the  foreclosure  crisis  nationally, 
throughout  the  Boston  area,  and  in  areas  like  the  South  End 
is  that  thousands  of  families  and  individuals  whose  incomes 
are  too  low  to  compete  for  decent  housing  on  the  private 
market  could  be  evicted.   In  some  places,  FHA-subsidized  hous- 
ing is  simply  not  marketable  to  private  developers  because 
of  the  location  and  the  surrounding  neighborhood  which  may 
not  only  be  in  physical  decline  but  be  declining  from  a 
market  perception  as  well.   Private  developers  would  be 
faced  with  taking  over  a  deteriorating  property  without 
being  able  to  bring  in  new  tenants  who  could  pay  a  market 
rent.   The  tenant  population  would  be  no  different  regardless 
of  who  owned  the  property. 

MARKETABILITY  OF  SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING 

But  in  an  area  like  the  South  which  has  proven  to  be 
attractive  in  the  private  marketplace,  HUD  sales  of  some  fore- 
closed properties  could  mean  the  displacement  of  tenants  from 
apartments  which  are  marketable  to  middle-income  people.   State 
Representative  Melvin  King  said  with  reference  to  Methunion 
Manor: 

Right  now  people  look  at  Methunion  and  say  it*s  a  poor 
design  and  whatever,  but  I  don't  believe  it.   All  a  de- 
veloper would  do  is  come  in  and  put  wall-to-wall  carpeting 
down  and  paint  the  interior  white  and  he  could  get  top 
rents.   Construction-wise,  and  room-size,  it's  as  good 
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as  the  Prudential  or  Harbor  Towers.   Given  its  location, 
it  would  be  scooped  up  in  a  minute. 

This,  of  course,  varies  among  subsidized  properties 
throughout  the  South  End.   Some  FHA  developments  built  since 
1966  were  not  as  well  built  as  others.   There  were  construc- 
tion defects  like  leaky  windows,  poor  insulation  and  buckling 
floor  tiles.   There  has  been  chronic  rat  infestation  at  one 
of  the  developments  built  since  1970.   But  given  the  overall 
marketability  of  the  South  End  as  compared  to  other  areas 
which  have  a  lot  of  subsidized  housing,  such  as  Roxbury,  HUD 
sales  to  private  developers  are  given  a  much  better  chance 
of  success  in  the  South  End.   The  financial  crisis  in  sub- 
sidized housing  then  could  subvert  the  very  goals  of  the  urban 
renewal  plan  to  provide  affordable  housing  for  low  and 
moderate-income  people  in  the  area. 

HOW  THE  PROBLEM  CAME  ABOUT 

The  Boston  Urban  Observatory  testified  before  the  SEPAC 
Housing  Committee  in  the  summer  of  1974  on  the  results  of 
their  study  of  a  sample  of  36  subsidized  housing  developments 
built  or  rehabilitated  under  the  Sections  221  (d)(3)  and  236 
programs.   The  BUO  staff  said  that  most  of  these  developments 
were  in  financial  difficulty  as  defined  by  a  cash  flow  deficit 
c^reater  than  $60  per  unit  per  year;  serious  financial  difficulty 
was  defined  as  having  a  cash  flow  deficit  greater  than  $300 
per  unit  per  year.   BUO  said  that  at  least  eight  developments 
containing  783  units  were  about  to  be  foreclosed  by  HUD. 
VHiat  follows  summarizes  some  important  points  of  the  BUO 
findings  which  were  distributed  to  the  SEPAC  Housing  Committee. 

EARLY  "POLITICAL  RENTS" 

Subsizided  housing  as  built  in  urban  renewal  areas  was 
perceived  in  the  early  1960's  as  "relocation"  or  "replacement" 
housing.   It  was  to  serve  as  a  relocation  resource  for  people 
being  displaced  by  urban  renewal  and  other  activity  such  as 
highway  clearance.   Anc'  it  was  to  replace  the  housing  that  was 
being  taken  out  of  existence  by  related  demolition.   While 
much  of  the  pre-renewal  housing  which  was  serving  low-income 
people  was  substandard  in  1960,  it  did  provide  low-cost 
shelter.   Many  people  affected  by  renewal  activity  were  pay- 
ing about  $60  per  month,  so  there  was  great  political  pressure 
at  the  time  to  Justify  a  process  3uch  as  taking  this  low- 
cost  shelter  out  of  existence  and  attempting  to  replace  it 
with  something  new.   Rents  in  new  housing  to  be  built  or  in 
remaining  housing  to  be  rehabilitated,  had  to  be  as  low  as  de- 
velopers and  proponents  of  the  renewal  program  could  make 
them.   Initial  rents^  established  when  developments  opened 
proved  to  be  unrealistic  within  the  economic  feasibility  of 
the  developments. 
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INFLATION  IN  CONSTRUCTION  COSTS 

Between  1967  and  1972,  when  most  of  the  subsidized  hous- 
ing in  the  South  End  was  built  or  rehabilitated,  new  construction 
costs  in  subsidized  rental  housing  the    .  Boston  area  rose 
by  from  8%   to  11%  per  year.   During  the  same  period,  construc- 
tion costs  in  rehabilitated  subsidized  housing  rose  by  from 
14%  to  15%  per  year.   In  60%  of  the  developments  studied  by 
the  Urban  Observatory,  construction  cost  change  orders  were 
major  factors  in  early  financial  difficulties  which  continued 
to  plague  these  pro;jects  once  they  were  in  operation.   Opera- 
ting cost  overruns  occurred  in  every  project  studied  ranging 
from  Si 00  to  $600  per  unit  per  year.   Initial  unrealistic 
rents,  unanticipated  utility  and  maintenance  cost  increases, 
and  authorization  to  developer-sponsors  to  allocate  as  much 
of  the  project  rents  as  possible  toward  mortgage  payments, 
leaving  less  money  for  operating  expenses  and  maintenance,  were 
found  to  be  the  major  causes  of  operating  cost  overruns. 

OPERATING  COSTS 

The  heaviest  economic  difficulty  in  subsidized  housing 
occurred  in  rehabilitated  projects  rather  than  in  newly- 
constructed  ones.   High  maintenance  in  rehab  projects  as  com- 
pared to  new  construction  was  predictable,  given  the  built-in 
problems  of  older  buildings.   The  problems  of  rehabilitated 
projects  were  far  more  prevalent  in  Roxbury  than  in  the  South 
End.   A  certain  "tenacity"  among  some  developer-sponsors  in 
managing  rehabilitated  buildings  was  observed  as  having  been 
a  possible  factor  in  the  South  End*s  general  good  record  in 
project  management  as  compared  to  rehabilitated  buildings  in 
Roxbury.   But,  on  the  whole,  the  Observatory  said  that  high 
administrative  expense  was  associated  with  small  or  scattered- 
site  rehabilitated  developments  and  in  developments  where 
more  than  half  the  units  had  supplementary  rental  assistance  . 
Low  administrative  expense  tended  to  be  found  in  small,  one- 
person  management  -^irms  and  with  developments  which  had  a 
relatively  uniform,  moderate-income  tenant  composition. 

HUD'S  reliance  on  mortgage  default  as  the  first  warning 
signal  of  financial  difficulty  meant  that  cash  flow  defects 
as  large  as  $300  per  unit  per  year  went  undetected. 


HUD'S  ROLE 

BUO  said  that  HUD»s  new  policy  of  requiring  an  assigned 
mortgage  to  be  foreclosed  unless  a  realistic  work-out  agree- 
ment was  in  effect  would  likely  increase  the  number  of  fore- 
closures in  the  next  several  years.   Its  past  policy  of 
modifying  mortgages  to  avoid  assignment  and  foreclosure  had 
rarely  succeeded  in  turning  a  project  back  toward  economic 
solvency. 
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BUG  said  that  understaffing  by  HUD  had  resulted  in  delays 
and  refusal  of  the  Area  Office  to  approve  anticipated  cost 
increases ,  leaving  rent  levels  which  at  best  met  the  expenses 
of  the  previous  year,  thus  perpetuating  original  operating 
cost  deficits.   But  an  increase  in  HUD's  mortgage  servicing 
staff  brought  requests  for  rent  increases  up  to  date,  mean- 
ing that  in  many  developments,  $20  to  $40  per  month  increases 
were  imposed,  forcing  some  tenants  to  pay  more  than  25%  of 
their  income  for  rent,   BUO  noted  that  while  HUD  had  revised 
procedures,  it  did  not  have  the  staff  to  technically  assist 
housing  managers, 

DEFAULT 

Roxse,  Camfield  Gardens  and  Tuckerman  Homes  are  in  default. 
Default  occurs  when  two  consecutive  monthly  mortgage  payments 
are  missed.   If  developments  continue  in  default,  the  mortgage 
lenders  may  assign  or  sell  the  mortgage  to  FHA.   This  way  the 
lender  can  collect  on  its  insurance  policy.   FHA  takes  over 
as  the  lender  and  tries  to  make  arrangements  with  the  owner 
to  "work  out"  the  problems  to  bring  the  development  back 
into  financial  solvency.   Work-outs  have  been  going  on  with 
respect  to  Grant  Manor,  Rutland  Housing  and  West  Concord 
Apartments.   Failing  the  ability  of  the  owner  to  make  mortgage 
payments,  FHA  can  seek  a  court-appointed  receiver  to  operate 
the  development  as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
current  private  developer.   Such  is  the  case  at  Methunion  Manor. 

FORECLOSURE 

The  next  step  is  foreclosure  in  which  FHA  takes  legal 
title  from  the  owner,  usually  at  a  court-ordered  foreclosure 
sale.   The  former  mortgage  and  monthly  payments  are  eliminated 
and  the  former  owner  no  longer  owns  the  property,   A  legal 
question  arises  as  to  whether  the  FHA  interest  rate  and  rent 
subsidies  still  apply  once  the  mortgage  to  which  they  were 
attached  no  longer  exists.   Without  these  subsidies  which 
have  made  it  possible  for  low  and  moderate-income  tenants 
to  live  in  these  developments,  the  tenants  could  not  meet 
the  rent.   Even  with  the  subsidies,  tenants  have  been  finding 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  meet  increasing  rents  over  the 
past  five  years. 

HUD»S  LEGAL  OBLIGATION  TO  SOCIAL  GOALS 

While  it  has  been  HUD»s  policy  to  dispose  of  all  acquired 
multi-family  properties  at  the  earliest  possible  date  at  the 
highest  price  obtainable  on  the  private  market,  there  are 
real  legal  questions  as  to  the  rights  of  tenants  in  subsidized 
housing  relative  to  the  lack  of  decent  housing  at  rents  they 
can  afford  should  they  be  evicted. 
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On  February  7,  1975,  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Washington 
ordered  a  preliminary  injunction  against  the  demolition  of 
buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia  which  had  been  re- 
habilitated into  low  and  moderate-income  housing  under  the 
Section  236  program,   HUD  had  taken  title  to  the  property. 
Sky  Tower,  a  year  and  a  half  after  construction  work  began, 
two  contractors  having  defaulted  in  their  performance. 
Eight  buildings  were  rehabilitated,  three  half-rehabilitated, 
and  70  families  were  occupying  them  with  rents  subsidized 
by  both  Section  23  leasing  and  FHA  rent  supplements.   The 
non-profit  developer  sought  means  to  complete  the  work  but 
HUD  found  that  insufficient  subsidies  were  available  to 
insure  the  economic  feasibility  without  risks  and  decided 
to  demolish  the  development  and  sell  the  land  to  developers 
of  single-family  homes.   HUD  had  taken  title  in  June,  1973. 

The  Court  enjoined  HUD  from  demolishing  the  buildings 
and  from  evicting  tenants,  to  restore  whatever  buildings 
could  be  restored,  and  to  relocate  tenants  who  had  already 
been  evicted  back  into  the  development.   The  Court  said  that 
HUD  was  created  by  Congress  to  carry  out  a  national  housing 
policy  designed  to  remedy  acute  shortages  of  decent,  sanitary 
housing  for  low-income  families  and  to  preserve  rather  than 
destroy  existing  housing  by  rehabilitation  and  other  measures. 
It  said  that  HUD»s  objective  "to  dispose  of  all  acquired 
mialti-family  properties  at  the  earliest  possible  date  at  the 
highest  price  attainable  in  the  current  market, "2  is  an  over- 
simplified and  inappropriate  premise,   "The  Secretary's 
mandate  to  seek  to  better  housing  conditions  for  low- income 
groups  does  not  evaporate  when  a  Section  236  project  comes 
into  his  hands  through  foreclosure,"  the  Court  said. 

.,,the  Secretary  has  proceeded  in  a  fashion  that 
prevents  meaningful  judicial  review  because  minimal 
due  process  requirements  and  many  sections  of  the 
entire  statutory  scheme  from  which  the  Secretary 
derives  his  overall  authority  have  apparently 
been  disrega'^ded.   The  Secretary  has  apparently 
interpreted  his  authority  as  a  grant  to  proceed  in 
his  absolute  discretion  in  whatever  manner  he  may, 
for  convenience,  choose.   This  is  a  fundamental 
mistake. 3 

The  Court  noted  that  no  comparable  low-income  housing 
of  equal  quality  was  available  to  any  of  the  tenants  at  the 
time  of  demolition  and  at  all  relevant  times,  there  has  been 
an  acute  shortage  of  low-income  housing  for  low- income 
people  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
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LOCAL  STRATEGIES 


The  South  End  community  has  been  active  in  preserving 
the  troubled  FHA  developments  for  the  continued  use  of  low 
and  moderate-income  households.   Tenants  have  organized  in 
Castle  Square,  Methunion,  Roxse,  Mass.  Housing  (312  program) 
and  Piano  Craft  Guild.   In  addition,  tenants  have  formed  a 
Coalition  with  the  intention  of  drawing  upon  tenants  from  all 
developments.   Their  purpose  is  to  provide  a  source  of 
information  and  leadership.   Their  recent  and  productive 
meeting  with  Congressman  Joe  Moakley  presented  their  ideas 
for  emergency  legislation.   They  are  as  follows: 

Where  retention  of  existing  ownership  is  desired  by 
tenants,  mortgages  on  finacially  troubled  developments 
should  be  assigned  to  HUD  and  totally  "forgiven"  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  Congressional  mandate  to  provide 
decent  housing  at  affordable  rent  levels  for  low  and 
moderate  income  tenants.   No  future  debt  service  pay- 
ments by  these  owners  should  be  required.   The  govern- 
ment should  permanently  absorb  the  cost  of  purchasing 
outstanding  mortgages  through  HUD  insurance  funds 
and  any  general  appropriations  that  may  be  required. 
HUD'S  statutory  responsibility  to  protect  the  interests 
of  low  and  moderate  income  tenants  should  take  pre- 
cedence over  its  obligation  to  protect  these  insurance 
funds. 

HUD  should  be  clearly  prohibited  from  the  negotiated 
or  advertised  sale  of  FHA  housing  in  a  way  which 
would  raise  the  rental  schedules  for,  or  reduce  the 
numbers  of,  low  and  moderate  income  FHA  tenants  in 
an  Urban  Renewal  area,  where  FHA  housing  has  been 
provided  for  people  already  displaced  by  public  or 
private  action  pursuant  to  urban  renewal  objectives. 

Legislation  should  be  adopted  clarifying  that  regula- 
tion of  rents  and  evictions  in  FHA  subsidized  develop- 
ments by  state  and  local  rent  control  authorities  is 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  Section  236  and  221 
(d)(3)  legislation. 

Emergency  legislation  is  needed  amending  Section  212 
of  Title  II  of  the  Housing  and  Communities  Development 
Act  of  1974  to  extend  coverage  to  Section  221  (d)  (3) 
housing  and  allow  for  full-operating  subsidies  to  be 
used  for  broader  purposes,  in  addition  to  tax  and 
utility  cost  increases.   Subsidies  should  be  sufficient 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  25%  of  the  tenants' 
rents  and  operating  costs  for  the  units.   Operating 
subsidies  should  be  available  in  a  way  which  supple- 
ments but  not  replaces  HUD  action  to  assume  mortgage 
costs. 
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The  tenants*  efforts  have  been  assisted  by  both  the 
Black  Housing  Task  Force  and  by  SEPAC.  SEj^^C    is  a  co- 
plaintiff  in  the  Methunion  tenants  lawsuit  against  HUD, 
Throughout  this  period  of  undefined  future  for  the  tenants 
and  the  community,  the  representatives  of  the  community, 
especially  through  SEPAC,  have  been  actively  pursuing 
strategies  with  not  only  the  City,  but  also  the  Federal 
Government. 

It  is  of  moral  support  for  the  tenants  and  community  to 
be  aware  that  several  South  End  low  and  moderate  income  de- 
velopers have  also  been  active  in  the  research  for  obtaining 
solutions.  With  the  concerted  effort  of  tenants  and  various 
community  interests,  the  prospects  for  obtaining  a  suitable 
solution  is  more  promising  than  the  record  to  date  in  other 
cities  across  the  nation. 

One  solution  is  currently  being  worked  on  by  the  tenants 
in  Mass.  Housing.   This  involves  12  units  (plus  1  bum  out) 
in  four  buildings  located  on  Rutland  Street  and  W,  Springfield 
Street.   They  were  rehabilitated  in  1969  and  1970.   The 
tenants  are  Spanish  Speaking  and  Black.   Ten  of  the  tenants 
are  on  the  leased  housing  program  and  two  pay  the  moderate- 
income  rent.   In  December  of  1975,  these  4  buildings  were 
offered  for  auction  but  were  taken  off  the  market  for  two 
months  due  to  the  tenants  pursuing  HUD,   Telegrams  were 
sent  to  the  Congressional  delegation,  which  in  turn  responded 
to  HUD  on  the  national  level.   The  extension  was  to  provide 
the  tenants  time  to  come  up  with  their  own  solution.   The 
tenants  are  receiving  technical  assistance  from  E.T.C,  to 
deal  with  the  long-term  prospects  of  obtaining  financing  to 
form  a  cooperative  amongst  the  tenants.   They  are  currently 
in  contact  with  the  BHA  over  re-financing  the  buildings 
under  the  State  705  program. 

(At  this  writing,  the  Boston  Legal  Assistance  Pro;ject 
(BLAP)  was  in  the  process  of  developing  its  legal  brief  to 
stop  the  foreclosnre  sale  of  Methunion  Manor.   Essential 
points  of  this  brief  will  be  included  here  in  the  final 
draft  of  the  report. ) 

HUD-PUSH  TASK  FORCE 

In  Washington,  HUD tes  agreed  to  participate  in  a  co- 
operative effort  with  the  Chicago-based  organization.  People 
United  to  Save  Humanity  (PUSH),  which  is  directed  by  the 
Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,   A  task  force  is  co-chaired  by  Dempsey 
Travis,  a  Chicago  realtor  and  mortgage  finance  company 
president,  and  Rachel  Robinson,  President  of  the  Jackie 
Robinson  Management  Corporation.   While  PUSH'S  interest 
originally  came  from  church-based,  non-profit  housing  devel- 
opment sponsors  whose  projects  were  in  financial  difficulty, 
the  task  force  is  seeking  to  develop  solutions  to  the  fore- 
closure crisis  that  can  be  applied  across  the  country  to 
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limited-dividend  corporations  as  well.   At  this  writing, 
the  task  force  was  planning  to  visit  20  cities  and  study 
individual  projects.   Consultants  in  Boston  who  have  been 
studying  foreclosure  problems  under  the  Boston  Urban  Ob- 
servatory have  been  doing  consultant  work  for  the  PUSH 
task  force. 

PUSH  has  sought  from  HUD  a  policy  commitment  that  in 
determining  the  highest  and  best  use  of  a  foreclosed  multi- 
family  development,  it  should  consider  the  resources  avail- 
able to  existing  residents,  the  obligations  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Act,  existing  land  disposition  agreements  in 
connection  with  urban  renewal  plans,  and  the  impact  of  the 
ultimate  disposition  on  other  HUD-insured  or  HUD-held 
mortgages  in  the  same  market  area.   It  has  suggested  reorgani- 
zation within  HUD  to  work  out  problems  of  assigned  and  fore- 
closed developments,  to  use  Section  236  subsidies  in  special 
cases  such  as  converting  Section  221  (d)(3)  developments 
with  very  low-income  populations  and  to  permit  local  govern- 
ments to  use  Section  8  housing  assistance  payments  to  save 
housing  for  the  existing  tenants. 

The  current  goals  of  the  PUSH  Task  Force  are: 

-  to  define  methods  and  solutions  to  cure  defaults  in 
all  HUD-insured  and  subsidized  housing; 

-  to  minimize  the  disruptive  and  demoralizing  efforts 
of  unavoidable  foreclosures; 

-  to  manage  and  to  maintain  all  subsidized  projects 
in  a  manner  that  provides  decent  housing  for  the 
residents  without  permitting  deferred  maintenance; 

-  to  protect  the  rights  of  existing  residents  of  the 
projects  facing  financial  difficulty; 

-  to  prevent  defaults  through  improved  processing  of 
new  projects,  adequate  mortgage  servicing  and  clear 
definition  of  accountability; 

-  to  redress  losses  suffered  by  non-profit  sponsors. 

STRATEGIES 

Strategies  formulated  in  Boston  by  the  City  and  by  out- 
side consultants  have  been  aimed  at  developing  a  typology  of 
troubled  projects  which  would  take  into  account  the  strength 
of  present  and  potential  cash  flow,  the  surrounding  market 
dynamics,  and  the  type  of  ownership  and  subsidy  in  the  de- 
velopment, and  the  quality  of  ownership  and  management. 
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Cash  flow  analysis  would  include  looking  at  income  and 
expenses  for  a  development  including  future  trends,  a  review 
of  resident  incomes  and  growth  potential,  vacancies,  bad 
debts,  turn-over,  accounts  receivable,  accoxints  payable  and 
costs  to  correct  deferred  maintenance. 

The  dynamics  of  the  surrounding  market  would  take  into 
consideration  the  extent  of  housing  disinvestment  in  the 
market  area,  the  population  migration,  vandalism  and  security 
problems.   This  report  has  discussed  the  dynamics  of  the 
South  End  market  as  generally  rising.   This  can  vary  from 
development  to  development  across  the  South  End.   The  loca- 
tion of  some  developments  are  certainly  more  desireable  than 
others.   But  certainly  from  what  private  developers  say, 
Houth  End  subsidized  housing  has  potential  for  re-use  as 
market  rate  housing.   Row  houses  rehabilitated  with  subsidy 
funds  are  not  all  that  different  -  at  least  on  the  outside  - 
from  row  houses  rehabilitated  with  private  funding. 

The  ownership  and  subsidy  types  on  a  development  impose 
legal  or  practical  limitations  which  require  that  non-profit 
and  limited-dividend  Section  236  and  Section  221  (d)(3) 
pro,1ects  be  distinguished.   The  quality  of  ownership  includes 
the  ownership  concern,  involvement,  ability  to  help  the  de- 
velopment, and  the  ability  to  work  with  management.   The 
quality  of  management  includes  concern  for  residents,  ability 
to  identify  problems  early,  and  to  propose  feasible  solutions 
and  to  manage  the  project  effectively.   PUSH  subcommittees  to 
be  established  in  various  cities  would  direct  HUD  fact- 
finding in  individual  developments  to  influence  what  kind  of 
remedies  are  to  be  applied.   These  local  subcommittees  would 
also  promote  awareness  at  the  local  level  of  the  kind  of 
remidies  that  are  being  used. 
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Boston  Globe,  January  30,  1975;  p.  10. 
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James  T.  Lynn.  Et  Al. ,  U.S.  District  Court,  District  of 

Columbia,  Civil  Action  No.  7^-1872,  February  7,  1975;  p.  5. 
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INSPECTIONS  AND  CODES 


One  of  the  problems  with  owning  a  property  in  the  South 
End  of  Boston  is  the  confusion  that  exists  in  trying  to  pin 
down  which  public  agency  is  responsible  for  enforcing  the 
various  sanitary,  building  and  safety  laws.   The  cleaning  up 
of  trash  and  garbage  seems  elementary,  but  it  is  not  so.   The 
Boston  Municipal  Research  Bureau  reported  on  this  not  too  many 
years  ago  and  it  is  still  the  case  today.   It  is  a  parade  of 
"if's." 

If  the  City  owns  the  property  in  tax  title,  the  Real 
Property  Department  is  responsible  for  maintaining  it. 
If  BRA,  BHA  or  Public  Facilities  owns  the  property  for 
Tuture  redevelopment,  it  owns  and  is  responsible  for 
the  trash,  too.   If  the  location  is  privately  owned, 
the  owner  is  responsible.   The  city  agency  which  legal- 
ly notifies  him  of  his  responsibility  is  the  Housing 
Inspection  Department,  unless  he  is  a  commercial  or 
industrial  operator,  in  which  case  the  Environmental 
Sanitation  Section  of  the  Health  and  Hospitals  Depart- 
ment must  give  notification.   As  a  variation,  if  the 
lot  is  part  of  a  residential  property  but  the  ^ash 
originated  in  the  commercial  establishment  next  door, 
it  is  Environmental  Sanitation's  responsibility.   If 
the  trash  is  in  a  building  and  combustible,  the  Fire 
Department  is  probably  the  agency  which  contacts  the 
owner.   If  eitner  an  abandoned  building  or  an  abandoned 
automobile  is  involved,  Building  and  Police  Departments 
become  involved.   If  the  garbage  and  trash  is  sitting 
on  the  sidewalk,  in  or  out  of  barrels,  it  is  the  Public 
Works  Department's  problem;  it  is  also  in  PWD's       ^ 
province  if  it  is  in  a  street  or  an  alley.  However. . • 

And  so  it  goes  -  if,  but,  unless.   This  confusion  and 
overlap  has  caused  some  South  End  residents  to  take  matters 
into  their  own  hands  by  seeking  legal  action  in  the  Courts 
against  both  private  and  public  offenders.   Their  efforts  have 
been  bolstered  since  1971  by  the  creation  of  the  Boston  Housing 
Court  in  which  Judge  Paul  Garrity  has  found  defendants  guilty, 
on  complaints  filed  by  private  citizens.   In  March,  1974,  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  found  on  questions  of 
law,  raised  by  Judge  Garrity,  that  complaints  brought  under 
Article  II  of  the  State  Sanitary  Code  may  be  brought  bv  one 
who  is  neither  a  tenant  nor  a  city  or  State  inspector. ^ 

The  confusion  is  particularly  so  in  the  South  End  because 
of  the  similarity  of  buildings  and  the  character  of  the  houses 
which  run  together  in  rows.   Assessing  blame  is  difficult 
enough  when  violators  take  measures  to  avoid  identification. 
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It  is  worse  when  assessing  responsibility  for  enforcement  is 
almost  equally  as  difficult.   The  Housing  Conunittee  tried  to 
sort  through  the  morass  in  the  hearings  and  in  follow-up 
interviews. 

Housing  Inspection 

Commissioner  Francis  Gens  testified  before  the  Committee 
on  August  13,  1974.   He  pointed  out  that  his  agency  is  charged 
with  fielding  complaints  under  the  State  Sanitary  Code,  that 
the  housing  code,  as  opposed  to  the  building  code  and  the  fire 
code,  is  essentially  a  health  code.   His  Department  does  not 
carry  on  a  systematic  house-by-house  inspection,  but  operated 
under  a  complaint  system.   The  Department  has  67  housing  in- 
spectors to  coer  232,000  dwellings  in  the  City.   It  is  responsible 
for  the  following  code  violations: 

No  water  supply 

No  hot  water 

No  heat 

Any  curtailment  of  gas  or  electric  service 

Defective  electrical  system 

Severe  roof,  walls  or  foundation  leaks 

Defective  drains,  sewage  system  and  toilet  facilities 

Serious  infestation  of  insects  or  rodents 

Lead  paint 

Insufficient  number  of  acceptable  exits  from  a  dwelling 

unit  on  each  floor  of  every  rooming  house 
Obstructed  exit  or  passageway 
Accumulation  of  garbage  and  rubbish  in  coimnon  areas, 

stairways,  porches  aind  cellars 
Defective  rubbish  incinerator 

Gens  said  that  of  2,000  complaints  in  the  South  End  to 
which  his  Department  responsed,  4096  were  rubbish  and  garbage  in 
yars,  alleyways,  private  passageways,  vacant  lots,  and  on  drop- 
offs at  the  head  of  alleyways;  20%  were  for  rodent  and  insect 
infestation  within  dwelling  units;  and  2096  for  structural 
elements  -  doors,  windows,  ceilings;  private  and  city-owned 
sewer  drainage  system,  159^. 

He  pointed  out  that  because  the  South  End  had  been  designated 
an  urban  renewal  area,  his  Department  did  not  get  involved  in 
forcing  people  to  bring  housing  up  to  code  standards  when  the 
goals  of  renewal  were  higher  than  code  level.   Unless  housing  in 
renewal  areas  had  serious  code  violations,  his  Department  does 
not  become  involved.   The  effect  of  enforcing  codes  does  not 
result  in  an  increase  in  tax  assessment  on  a  property,  he  said, 
but  because  renewal  usually  requires  rehabilitation  which  is  above 
and  beyond  normal  code  standards,  rehabilitation  in  renewal  areas 
might  result  in  increased  assessments. 
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Gens  placed  great  emphasis  on  sensible  and  feasible  code 
enforcement  which  keeps  in  mind  the  ability  of  the  property- 
owner  to  pay  for  repairs.   "We  have  done  some  systematic  coding 
in  Brighton  because  the  Federal  Government  had  ordered  us  to 
start  to  do  it  in  one  section  of  the  City,   I  instructed  my  men 
to  stop  nickel  and  diming  landlords  to  death.   Don't  go  in  and 
rip  up  every  piece  of  wallpaper  to  the  point  you're  going  to 
make  it  financially  impossible  for  many  to  make  repairs.   Some- 
where along  the  line,  we  have  to  get  together  and  realize  if 
I  go  in  and  inspect  a  house,  in  the  so-called  12  to  14  serious 
violations,  I  don't  want  an  agency  to  come  in  and  afterwards 
say  that  house  is  not  up  to  code  standard  because  there's  a 
crack  in  the  wall  in  the  third  floor  bedroom. "  He  said  that  if 
his  operation  shifted  from  a  complaint  system  to  systematic  in- 
spection, that  there  would  be  a  dramatic  shift  in  the  workload 
toward  dealing  with  structural  housing  problems. 

The  Department  has  six  inspectors  assigned  to  the  South  End 
who  operate  out  of  the  Little  City  Hall.   One  major  problem  they 
deal  with  in  the  area  is  rodent  infestation  on  which  nearly 
$20,000  a  year  is  spent  going  through  every  backyard  and  alley. 

Gens  acknowledged  overlap  of  functions  and  responsibilities 
of  his  agency  with  that  of  Public  Works  for  garbage.  Under 
questioning,  he  admitted  that  there  is  "no  question"  that  some 
of  the  men  of  a  department  play  off  responsibilities  against 
other  departments. 

The  Commissioner  said  his  Department  has  taken  about  4,500 
cases  before  the  Boston  Housing  Court  and  had  about  300  to  400 
pending  before  that  Court. 

Public  Works  Department 

The  Department  is  responsible  for  neighborhood  maintenance  | 
functions  such  as  cleaning  alleys,  collecting  garbage  and  sweep-' 
ing  streets.   It  has  a  force  of  blue -uniformed  inspectors  who 
are  supposed  to  do  pre-collection  checks  on  garbage  and  rubbish 
placement,  and  are  empowered  to  seek  legal  remedies  for  problems 
such  as  insufficient  barrels.   They  have  crews  with  trucks  and 
front  end  loaders  for  cleaning  vacant  lots. 

A  Subcommittee  of  the  Housing  Committee  interviewed  the 
Commissioner,  Joseph  F.  Cazzazza,  with  particular  reference  to 
his  Department's  pursuit  of  property  owners  who  leave  unmarked 
barrels  and  garbage  bags.   He  said  his  inspectors  are  not  en- 
forcement officers  and  must  take  offenders  to  court  where  con- 
victions are  not  easy  to  attain.   He  said  his  men  are  not 
trained  to  perform  as  detectives  in  trials  and  that  he  had  been 
trying  to  develop  guidelines  with  Judge  Garrity  of  the  Housing 
Court  in  order  to  train  his  men  in  gathering  evidence. 
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This  issue  was  raised  by  one  member  of  the  Committee  who 
had  attained  a  number  of  convictions  in  the  Housing  Court  by 
photographing  rubbish  bags  in  back  of  identifiable  properties 
presenting  contents  of  bags  as  evidence,  and  giving  eye-witness 
testimony  to  the  placing  of  the  bags. 

The  Subcommittee  interviewed  legal  staff  at  the  Boston 
Housing  Court  who  emphasized  that  to  find  violators  guilty, 
there  has  to  be  proof  which  connects  barrels  or  rubbish  bags 
with  the  premises  or  origin.   If  that  can  be  established,  the 
Judge  can  then  make  a  decision  on  the  credibility  of  the  facts 
when  defendant  propertyowners  continue  to  deny  having  put  the 
rubbish  out.   Two  criminal  statutes  are  applicable.   One  is  a 
state  law  which  prohibits  the  putting  out  of  rubbish  within  60 
feet  of  a  public  way,  the  other  is  a  city  ordinance  (  Section  43, 
of  Chapter  29)  which  prohibits  the  leaving  of  rubbish  in  public 
ways,  alleys  or  places  unless  it  is  to  be  collected  and  removed 
by  the  Public  Works  Department.   If  it  is  to  be  removed  by  the 
Department,  it  may  be  left  out  after  5  p.m.  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding collection  in  a  covered  metal  receptacle  or  in  a  securely- 
tied  disposable  30-gallon  plastic  bag.   "No  person  placing  a 
receptacle  upon  the  sidewalk  of  any  way  or  alley  as  aforesaid 
shall  suffer  the  same  to  remain  upon  such  way  or  alley  or  any 
roadway  or  walk  thereof  more  than.. twelve  hours  after  such 
collection,"  the  ordinance  reads .^ 

Under  the  state  statute,  a  ticketing  procedure  has  been 
established  whereby  the  Department  can  write  out  a  ticket, 
leave  it  at  the  property  owner's  door,  much  as  a  traffic  police- 
man tickets  a  car.   And  there  is  a  schedule  of  fines.   But  there 
are  no  funds  to  administer  the  law  so  tickets  have  never  been 
printed.   Even  if  tickets  existed  and  there  was  a  staff  to  ad- 
minister the  program,  the  enforcers  would  still  be  writing  tickets 
on  barrels  and  tags  without  buildings,  according  to  the  Housing 
Court  staff.   There  would  still  remain  the  proof  problem  of  link- 
ing the  rubbish  to  the  property  of  origin. 

The  Court  staff  also  pointed  out  that  there  are  real  search 
and  seizure  arguments  that  could  be  used  against  sifting  through 
trash  bags  to  attain  evidence  of  origin.   Two  Public  Works  in- 
spectors who  brought  80-90%  of  all  the  complaints  from  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  Housing  Court  have  obtained  about  3^%   convictions  and 
fines.   But  they  have  got  solutions  through  compliance  in  the  bulk 
of  their  cases,  the  Court  staff  reported.   "Just  like  the  police," 
he  said,  ";)ustice  in  these  cases  is  administered  in  large  part 
on  the  street.   There's  no  way  the  Housing  Court  can  handle  all 
the  rubbish  problems  of  the  South  End."^ 

The  Subcommittee  feels  that  legislative  changes  are  needed  to 
shift  the  burden  of  responsibility  on  to  the  property  owner  to  keep 
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his  surrounding  area  clean  of  rubbish.  Under  the  present  system 
the  burden  of  responsibility  is  not  strict  enough  to  obtain  resul 
thru  the  Judiciary  process.  SEPAC  should  seek  legal  help  to  stuc 
the  existing  statutes  and  draft  amending  legislation. 


INSPECTION-ENFORCEMENT  REORGANIZATION  NEEDED 

Since  1969,  the  City  Administration  has  had  before  it  pro- 
posals to  reorganize  the  City  housing  functions.   One  important 
part  of  these  proposals  has  been  a  consolidation  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  various  inspection  and  code  enforcement  agencies  to 
eliminate  the  confusion  and  overlap  that  continues  to  exist.^ 
The  Mayor  supported  reorganization  in  1970  and  again  in  1971 
after  the  Boston  Home  Rule  Commission  made  its  final  report .6 
These  proposals  have  been  reworked  and  in  the  fall  of  1974  it 
appeared  that  action  was  going  to  be  pursued  for  approval  by  the 
City  Council.   But  still,  nothing  has  happened. 

The  persistence  of  this  inadequate  system  continues  to 
operate  against  the  interests  of  residents  in  the  South  End 
and  other  Boston  neighborhoods.   The  SEPAC  Housing  Committee 
supports  reorganization  and  urges  the  Administration  and  the 
Boston  City  Council  to  bring  about  these  changes. 
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TAXATION 

hm^  to  thu^  pi'op(^rty  tax,  the  South  End,  like  other 
Boston  neighborhoods  faces  difficulties  in  maintaining  a 
mixed  income  community  and  housing  within  the  acceptable  in- 
come burden.   The  heavy  reliance  on  this  tax  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  housing  economy.   Boston  has  an  effective  property 
tax  rate  that  is  twice  the  state's  average,^  and  Massachusetts 
has  more  reliance  on  the  property  tax  than  any  other  state. 
The  current  administration  of  the  property  tax  adds  to  the 
inequities  of  the  tax  and  any  revaluation,  specifically  the 
Christmas  Eve  197^,  Sudbury  v.  Metaxas  decision  ordering  all 
cities  and  towns  to  assess  at  100^  fair  market  value,  jeopar- 
dize the  stability  of  the  community. 

Our  concern  is  not  the  inherent  defects  of  the  property 
tax,  though  its  inequities  deserve  mention.   For  one,  the 
tax  is  regressive,  taxing  poor  people  at  the  same  rate  as 
wealthier  people.   The  tax  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible 
to  administer:  there  is  not  any  effective  system  to  make  annual 
assessments  to  keep  up  with  changes  in  market  value;  there  is 
no  measure  by  which  to  adequately  incorporate  inflation  into 
the  value  of  the  property  (an  increase  in  the  tax  rate  poorly 
adjusts  for  this);  finally,  given  costs  and  administrative 
constraints,  there  is  not  an  objective  quantitative  means  to 
determine  the  value. 

Because  of  lack  of  codification  and  clarity  (for  example, 
different  types  of  properties  are  assessed  with  different 
valuation  ratios  despite  the  law  which  requires  all  property 
to  be  assessed  the  same.   Yet  the  de  facto  classification  is 
not  made  public  knowledge  by  the  City)  latitude  is  exercised 
in  the  administration  of  the  tax  and  it  is  susceptible  to 
political  use.   Taxing  has  brought  to  Boston  new  commercial 
property  currently  taxed  at  an  assessment  ratio  as  low  as  .14, 
and  an  average  of  .18.   The  confusing  and  unclear  policies  in- 
timidate the  homeowner  and  effect  the  rents  of  tenants  who 
have  no  remedy  for  relief.   They  lack  knowledge  as  to  whether 
they  are  being  taxed  properly.   Yet  if  they  know  they  are  not 
beinp-  properly  taxed,  they  often  lack  the  wherewithal  to  obtain 
abatements  or  re-assessments.  On  the  other  hand,  large  property 
owners  and  developers  have  the  resources  to  pursue  the  system, 
often  having  direct  contact  with  the  Assessing  Department. 

What  are  the  current  effects  of  administrative  practices 
In  the  tax  area  upon  the  South  End  neighborhood?   What  will  be 
the  effects  of  future  implementation  of  100^  valuation?   How 
can  the  system  be  redistributed  in  a  way  which  will  help  to 
maintain  the  South  End  as  a  mixed-income  community  and  deliver 
a  more  equitable  tax?   This  chapter  seeks  to  answer  these 
questions . 
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CURRENT  TAX  ASSESSING  POLICY 

Dependinp;  upon  ownership,  properties  can  receive  differ- 
ent tax'  status.   It  can  be  fully  taxed  under  Chapter  59  of 
the  General  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  -  only  Chapter  59  is 
affected  by  1005S  valuation.   It  can  be  partially  taxed  under 
the  special  State  General  Law,  Chapter  121A.   Or  it  can  be 
non-taxable  such  as  government  property,  churches  or  insti- 
tutions.  According  to  the  Coirjniss loner  of  Assessing,  Bernard 
Shawdrawy,  all  property  taxed  under  Chapter  59  is  assessed 
accordlnp;  to  capitalization  of  income. 2   The  City's  appli- 
cation of  this  method  determines  the  tax  by  using  income  multi- 
nliers : 

-  gross  income  x  capitalization  rate  ^  assessed  value 
tax  rate 

gross  income  is  the  gross  potential  rents 
capitalization  rate  is  the  .25  -  -30 
tax  rate  is  about  $200  per  $1,000 

Commercial  property  is  assessed  at  a  capitalization  rate 
of  3055.   Owner-occupied  two-three  family  houses  and  lodging 
houses  receive  preference  of  several  percentages .   Capitali- 
zation is  not  used  on  owner-occupied,  single  family  houses, 
rather  the  assessment  is  25^  of  fair  market  value,  which  is 
p:enerally  determined  by  selling  prices. 

The  City's  appllcatlbn  of  the  income  tipproach  has  been 
criticized  as  being  a  short  cut  method  and  Inadequate.   An 
explanation  of  how  the  method  would  be  applied  and  the  lack 
of  validity  in  the  short  cut  is  quoted  from  the  Jacobs  Report 
(a  report  commissioned  by  the  Finance  Commission  which  docu- 
mented need  for  major  reform  in  the  Assessing  Department.) 

"This  involved  determination  of  typical  or 
economic  rents  obtainable  for  the  property,  typical 
or  standard  expenses  of  operation,  vacancy  factors. 
Insurance  rates,  remaining  economic  life  of  the 
property,  degree  of  risk  (which  varies  from  one  class 
of  use  to  another  and  from  one  location  to  another) , 
and  finally,  the  demonstrated  interest  rate  on  in- 
vestment obtainable  in  the  market.   This  proved  to  be 
as  time-consuming  as  the  Market  Value  or  Replacement 
Cost  Approaches.   Therefore,  in  order  to  obtain 
quicker  results  the  complete  capitalization  or  Income 
Approach  was  modified  to  emphasize  gross  income  multi- 
pliers.  This,  in  effect,  was  a  short  cut  system  which 
Ignored  vital  elements  in  the  Income  Approach. 

Under  this  modified  system  an  assessor  determined  the 
Individual  tax  bill  simply  by  applying  a  fixed  percentage 
to  the  gross  income  of  the  property. "3 
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Having  two  methods  for  the  same  definition  proves  to  be 
confusing.   The  Capitalization  of  Income  Approach  is  a  valid 
and  reasonable  means  to  assess  property.   It  is  the  City's 
application  of  it  which  is  not. 


HOW  DOES  THE  ASSESSING  DEPARTMENT  GET  THE  INCOME  INFORMATION? 

The  income  method  has  been  utilized  on  non-owner  occu- 
pied property  since  1959.   By  1970,  when  the  Jacobs  Report 
was  in  process,  it  was  found  that  appraisals  were  not  valid 
because  the  department  did  not  collect  enough  up-to-date 
information  nor  did  they  verify  information  supplied  to  them.^ 
Less  than  5%   of  income  producing  properties  had  rental  infor- 
mation. 5   Since  1972,   with  the  inception  of  Rent  Control,  there 
has  been  extensive  rental  Information  available.   But  for  those 
properties  which  are  not  filed  under  rent  control — all  commer- 
cial non-housing,  owner  occupied  1-3  family,  new  construction 
since  1969  and  units  rehabilitated  in  excess  of  $10,000  per 
unit — it  is  probable  that  the  same  information  collection  technl 
ques  are  still  being  utilized. 

A  manner  by  which  to  determine  the  errors  of  the  City's 
practice  which  results  in  inequities  is  to  look  at  the  ratio 
of  assessed  value  to  full  and  fair  market  value.   Although 
this  procedure  has  been  under  attack  by  the  Mayor's  Office,  it 
has  been  utilized  in  reputable  studies  as  well  as  in  legal 
documents.   In  Boston  it  has  shown  that  different  types  of 
property  are  taxed  differently  (known  as  de  facto  classification! 
Specifically,  new  commercial  property  receives  the  lowest  assess- 
ment valuations  and  hence  the  lowest  tax  burden  even  at  a  better 
advantage  than  homeowners,  whereas  old  commercial  property  re- 
ceives the  greatest  tax  burden.   Within  a  given  class  the  various 
parcels  of  property  receive  differing  assessment  valuations 
for  example,  residential  housing  in  Roxbury ,  as  well  as  in  some 
areas  of  the  South  End,  have  a  higher  assessment  valuation  than 
others.   As  a  result  of  these  two  phenomenon,  owner-occupied 
property  can  have  a  greater  tax  burden  than  absentee  owned 
rental  property. 

A  difficulty  with  the  Income  approach,  apart  from  the  inept 
administration,  is  that  it  taxes  all  property  as  if  it  can  bear 
the  same  burden.   Different  types  of  property  generate  varying 
expenses  and  rates  of  return.   It  appears  unreasonable  that  a 
"mom  and  pop"  type  business  -  and  this  Includes  owner-occupied 
two  and  three  family  houses  and  many  lodging  houses  -  should  be 
taxed  like  a  high-rise,  high  Intensity  business.   Classification 
of  property  could  provide  a  means  of  equitable  taxation. 
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TAX  EXEMPT  PROPERTY 


Tax-exempt  property  constituted  59.^^   of  the  city's  ^  •' 
assessed  value  In  197^.   Caution  should  be  exercised  with 
this  statistic  which  Is  used  as  a  catch-all  of  blame  for 
the  city's  financial  problems.   In  the  1960's  the  balance 
of  tax-exempt  v.  taxable  property  was  tilted  the  other  way. 
But  beginning  In  the  late  1960's,  the  tax-exempt  property 
was  being  re-assessed  at  a  faster  rate  than  prior  practice. 
Much  of  the  tax-exempt  property  was  under-assessed  either 
due  to  not  having  been  re-*assessed  since  It  had  gone  off 
the  tax  rolls,  or  from  the  lack  of  concern  for  a  proper 
assessment  on  property  which  does  not  produce  revenue.   In 
1969  the  scale  tipped  from  less  non-taxable  value  to  more 
than  taxable  valued  property.   The  ratio  between  the  two 
types  Is  not  definitive  because  It  Is  not  known  how  precise 
is  the  assessment  of  non-taxable  property  in  197^,  or  at 
what  ratio  it  Is  to  be  assessed,  be  it  at  .18  valuation 
like  new  commercial  of  .80  valuation  like  old  commercial 
property . 

The  source  of  ownership  is  a  revealing  way  to  look  at 
tax  exempt  property : 

Source  %   of  Total  Tax-Exempt  Value 

U.S.A.  ^,0% 

Commonwealth   of  Mass.  ^2.3% 

City   of  Boston  33.355 

Literary   &    Scientific  6.155 

Charitable    &   Benevolent  3.9J5 

Religious  2.755 

Cemeteries  6.155 

Other  1-^% 

Source :  Estimating  the  Impact  of  100^  of  Market  Value  Property 
Tax  Assessments  of  Boston  Real  Estate,  by  Daniel  M.  Holland  and 
Oliver  Oldman;  the  Boston  Urban  Observatory,  August,  197^,  p. 53 

CHAPTER  121A 

The  third  category  is  property  built  under  Chapter  121A 
of  the  General  Laws.   The  developers  who  use  this  law  pay 
excise  on  555  of  gross  annual  Income  in  lieu  of  taxes  and  a 
$10  per  $1,000  assessment  of  "fair  cash  value."   The  intent 
of  the  statute  was  to  encourage  development  in  blighted  areas 
of  the  city.   Developers  building  under  the  law  must  be  limited 
dividend  corporations  and  build  or  rehabilitate  in  blighted 
neighborhoods . 
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There  is  extensive  criticism  of  this  law.   The  main 
reason  Is  that  other  property-owners  bear  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  the  tax  burden  than  does  a  121A  corporation,  even     k, 
though  the  property  might  be  similar  and  both  are  In  blighted 
areas.   The  counter  argument  Is  two-fold.   Housing  units 
built  under  121A  bring  In  more  money  than  what  the  housing 
or  vacant  land  In  blighted  areas  had  previously.   The  result 
Is  that  the  other  property  owners  actually  have  less  of  a 
tax  burden.   In  addition,  low  and  moderate  housing  was 
supplied.   Because  revenue  Is  distributed  regardless  of  from 
where  collected.  It  does  not  matter  In  terms  of  the  total 
size  of  the  pie,  where  geographically  121A  corporations  are 
located.   It  so  happeas  that  the  South  End  does  have  a  number 
of  them.^ 

A  unique  use  of  121A  was  orchestrated  by  a  South  End 
family  developing  low  and  moderate-Income  rental  units  In  an 
owner-occupied  structure.   They  had  packaged  the  rehabili- 
tation with  MHFA  funding  and  121A  tax  status  and  leased  housing 
subsidies.   Unfortunately,  the  City's  posture  is  to  discourage, 
if  not  deny,  121A  tax  status  to  small  developments  and  to  owner- 
occupied  buildings. 

INFORMAL  TAX  LETTERS 

Another  form  of  partial  tax  exemption  is  informal  tax 
letters  between  developers  and  the  City.   They  are  similar  to 
121A  deals  only  in  providing  a  tax  break.   They  differ  in 
being  extra-legal  and  private  Information  whereas  121A  deals 
are  statutory  and  public  information.   The  Informal  agree- 
ments are  more  attractive  in  that  developers  are  not  restricted 
to  blighted  areas,  nor  are  they  required  to  be  limited-dividend 
corporations.   The  John  Hancock  Tower,  like  most  new  construct- 
ion, was  built  under  such  a  tax  letter  agreement. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  such  letters  "cost"  property 
owners  more  than  121A  agreements  because  the  contents  of  the 
agreements  are  not  known.   What  is  clear  is  that  the  class  of 
new  commercial  property  enjoys  a  tax  burden  unlike  any  other 
class  of  property  such  as  small  businesses  or  owner-occupied 
houses . 

SOUTH  END  IN  COMPARISON  TO  OTHER  AREAS  OF  THE  CITY 

According  to  the  Assessing  Commissioner,  the  South  End 
is  taxed  like  the  rest  of  Boston. 7  Statistical  evidence 
indicates  it  is  not.   Table  II,  taken  from  "Estimating  the 
Impact  of  100^  of  Market  Value  Property  Tax  Assessments  of      | 
Boston  neighborhood.   This  is  only  the  average.  Other  sta-      i 


tlstical  analysis  have  found  blighted  neighborhoods  to 
have  the  highest  burden.   These  are  areas  with  a  higher  con- 
centration of  dwelling  units  per  structure  in  comparison 
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to  communities  with  single  family  structures,  a  density  of 
non-white  and  low-income  residents,  and  with  marked  housing 
deterioration. 8   Areas  like  these,  of  which  the  South  End 
is  one,  are  over-assessed. 

Regardless  of  this  practice,  the  idea  of  assessing  the 
South  End  like  the  rest  of  the  City  draws  criticism  from 
within  as  well  as  from  outside  the  community. 9   Their  argu- 
ment against  equal  assessment  is  that  the  South  End  does 
not  receive  as  many  services  as  the  rest  of  Boston,  and  does 
not  have  the  neighborhood  conditions  of  other  restoration 
areas, Add  to  the  above  inequity,  the  burden  on  those  least 
able  to  pay  is  the  greatest. 

As  demonstrated  on  the  Chart  III,  the  lower  the  value 
of  the  property,  the  higher  the  assessment  ratio.   The  value 
of  a  single-family  or  2  and  3-family  house  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  owner's  incorae-thus,  the  lower  income  people 
are  more  heavily  taxed.   The  less  expensive  housing  struct- 
ures with  multi-dwellings  are  usually  concentrated  in  a  less 
wealthy  area  of  the  city  -  thus,  the  poorer  areas  are  taking 
on  a  greater  burden  of  the  tax. 

Although  the  South  End  may  have  been  over  assessed  prior 
to  urban  renewal  ,   the  preferred  areas  have  the  benefits  of 
under-assessment .   Because  there  has  been  a  strong  rising 
market  in  the  area  for  the  most  part,  the  buildings  which 
have  appreciated  in  value  (but  which  have  not  changed  owner- 
ship) retain  the  old  assessment  which  is  much  below  the 
current  valuation  ratio  of  .25  for  homes  and  .28  -  .30  for 
commercial  property.   There  are  exceptions  from  this  practice. 
Buildings  which  have  recently  sold  are  taxed  at  the  going 
rate  and  usually  according  to  the  sales  price,  if  no  income 
information  is  available.   Buildings  which  have  filed  under 
rent  control  are  subsequently  taxed  upon  their  income. 
Buildings  which  are  exempt  from  rent  control  such  as  rehabili- 
tation in  excess  of  $10,000  per  unit  are  taxed  upon  building 
permit  costs,  comparable  rents  and  available  rental  information. 
A  recent  study,  originally  commissioned  by  the  Mayor,  docu- 
ments that  buildings  owned  by  one  major  developer  in  the  South 
End  which  were  allegedly  assessed  according  to  building  permits, 
etc.,  are  marked  under-assessed. ^0 

Those  buildings  which  have  recently  experienced  an  in- 
crease in  assessment  look  seriously  over-assessed  in  compari- 
son to  their  under-assessed  neighbors.   Even  within  specific 
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classes  of  buildings  the  community  can  document  disparities. 
At  the  hearing  with  Commissioner  Shadrawy ,  the  Committee 
pursued  the  issue  of  flagrant  discrepancies  among  tax 
assessments  on  similar  houses. 

Commissioner  Shadrawy  said:   "I  hope  to  get  a  large 
force  down  here  and  find  out  whether  your  house  is  like  the 
one  next  door."li   Currently  the  City  is  re-assessing.   Any 
community,  and  specifically  the  mixed-income  community  of 
the  South  End,  wishing  to  maintain  an  income  mix,  is  serious- 
ly Jeopardized  by  this  practice.   Its  effect  is  to  level  out 
the  disparity  between  recently-purchased  homes  at  high 
prices  and  previous  values  on  the  street.   In  a  neighborhood 
previously  dominated  by  low  and  moderate  income  people  and 
now  in  a  rising  real  estate  market,  the  lower-income  home 
owners  and  renters  (whose  landlords  pass  on  tax  increases 
in  the  form  or  rent  increases)  are  caught  in  a  monetary 
conflict.   As  property  around  them  is  sold,  rehabbed  and  sold 
again,  the  assessments  rise.   If  assessments  are  leveled  out 
the  upper-income  level  and  their  assessment  rises  regardless 
of  whether  they  have  rehabbed  or  maintained  their  home,  then 
the  cost  of  housing  increases.   The  benefit  to  them  is  that 
their  property  has  probably  risen  in  value  and  they  can 
realize  a  capital  gain.   But,  on  the  other  hand ,  marginal 
income  households  have  little  choice  but  to  move,  and  low 
rents  cannot  be  retained  for  the  existing  tenants.   Besides 
this  practice  being  disruptive  to  the  current  stability  of 
the  neighborhood,  it  is  also  an  insufficient  means  to  de- 
termine assessments.   Because  there  are  deviations  from  the 
average,  a  neighborhood  or  a  street  could  become  under- 
assessed, but  more  than  likely  would  be  over-assessed  by 
using  the  highest  assessment  as  the  norm.   If  a  property 
was  over-assessed,  and  the  owner  did  not  file  or  receive  a 
re-assessment  (an  abatement  has  no  remedial  effect  in  this 
case),  it  establishes  a  false  value  to  which  the  other 
properties  are  raised. 

What  makes  tMs  an  irrational  practice  is  that  the  city*s 
assessing  policies  are  not  consistent.   The  deviation  from 
the  average  is  very  great.   This  effects  a  neighborhood  as 
follows.   When  the  city  over-assesses  a  property  (and  the 
owner  does  not  file  and/or  receive  a  reassessment)  it  creates 
a  disparity  which  is  alleviated  by  raising  the  assessments 
of  the  properties  on  the  low  side.   As  the  first  assesaunent 
was  not  correct  it  created  a  false  disparity,  and  resulted 
in  an  inaccurate  raising  of  the  lower  values. 
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ABATEMENTS 


The  current  practice  of  the  city's  assessing  department 
Is  to  allow  hardship  abatements  on  a  discretionary  basis 
only.   The  reason  for  accepting  abatements  Is  usually  medical 
and  not  financial,  although  a  recently-enacted  state  law 
provides  elderly  homeowners  over  the  age  of  70  who  have 
lived  in  Massachusetts  for  ten  years  and  in  their  community 
for  five  years,  a  $^,000  value  abatement.  No  credit  is 
available  for  elderly  renters. 

Another  obstinate  practice  of  the  city  is  to  deal  with 
annual  abatements,  which  means  the  property  owner  needs  to 
apply  each  year,  but  not  (if  they  can  help  it)  with  re- 
assessment.  The  administration  of  abatements  does  not  pro- 
vide assistance  but  excessive  red  tape  without  any  statutory 
guarantee  of  abatement.  The  tax  being  tied  to  the  house  means 
that  a  constant  and  a  uniform  level  of  income  needs  be  re- 
retained  by  all  homeowners  in  order  to  live  in  houses  that 
are  the  same  and  are  determined  by  the  city  to  be  taxed  the  same 

As  in  the  past  years  there  is  again  legislation  to 
provide  relief  for  marginal  home  owners  whose  property  taxes 
exceed  a  certain  percentage  of  their  income.   The  cost  of 
equalization  is  to  be  picked  up  by  the  state,  not  the  city. 
The  bill  encompasses  homeowners  as  well  as  renters.   This 
"circuit-breaker"  legislation  is  supported  by  the  City 
Assessing  Department. 

Again  in  any  other  city  this  might  be  a  weak  argument. 
But  Boston's  reliance  on  the  property  tax  exaggerates  any 
existing  problems.   The  single  family  houses  and  duplexes, 
as  outlined  in  the  statistics  chapter,  pay  about  30?  of 
the  cost  of  housing  for  taxes.   With  a  building  financed  far 
less  than  its  value,  though  assessed  at  .25  to  .30  of  the 
value,  the  owner  pays  more  than  one-third  of  his  housing  cost 
for  taxes.   Typical  of  properties  under  rent  control  is  that 
one-third  of  the  Income  goes  for  taxes,  thus  the  tenant  pays 
one-third  of  his  rent  as  taxes. 

REHABILITATION  AND  RE-ASSESSING 

It  is  the  city's  policy  to  allow  some  repairs  (exterior 
up-keep,  replacement  of  existing  facilities)  and  not  to  in- 
crease the  assessment.   This  prograim  is  referred  to  in 
literature,  comparing  major  cities'  tax  policies  as  b^ing 
"of  minor  scope". 12it  is  an  outdated  policy  for  properties 
which  file  under  rent  control  and  which  have  been  able  to 
Increase  rents  due  to  the  improvements,  as  rehabilitation  is 
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undertaken  and  financed  by  the  potential  Income.   Another 
Inequity  of  re-assesslng  Is  that  It  occurs  upon  the  selling 
of  property,  regardless  of  the  cost  of  the  property  In- 
corporating the  cost  of  the  above  cited  maintenance.   Thus, 
the  cost  of  rehabilitation  for  deferred  maintenance  is  taxed. 

WHAT  IS  1005S  VALUATION  ALL  ABOUT? 

100?  valuation  technically  means  that  the  assessed  value 
is  equal  to  full  and  fair  cash  value.   Politically  It  means 
that  the  property  tax  is  administered  equally  for  each  type 
and  each  parcel  of  property. 


WHEN  THE  ASSESSMENT  GOES  UP  THE'TAX  RATE  GOES  DOWN 

In  a  City  where  all  types  of  property  are  assessed  at 
the  same  rate  there  Is  no  financial  difference  of  going  to 
100/C  assessment.   If  all  property  was  assessed  at  .25  and 
the  tax  rate  was  $200/$1000  then  the  change  to  100?  would 
increase  the  total  assessed  value  by  4  and  directly  reduce 
the  tax  rate  by  one-fourth,  to  $50/$1000.   Simply,  the  tax 
burden  would  remain  the  same,  given  that  the  municipality 
did  not  sneak  in  additional  taxes. 

BUT  IN  BOSTON. . . 

But,  in  a  municipality  such  as  Boston — where  the  assess- 
ment ratio  ranges  from..  07  to  .83,-^^  the  increase  of  each 
assessment  to  100?  varies  according  to  the  ratio  (.07  in- 
creases more  than  14  times  whereas  .83  increases  about  1.2 
times)  and  according  to  what  proportion  each  class  is  of 
the  whole.   The  tax  rate  decreases  at  the  same  accumulative 
rate  to  which  all  of  the  assessments  Increase.   Clearly, 
this  is  not  as  simple  as  the  precediiig  situation^  it  has 
been  estimated  as  to  what  the  accumulative  rate  and  the  re- 
sulting tax  burden  will  be. 

EFFECTS  of  100?  VALUATION 

1)   INCREASED  TAX  LIABILITIES 

An  intensive  study  in  197^  estimated  what  effect  100? 
valuation  would  have  had  if  it  had  been  carried  out  in  1972. 
All  figures  are  averages.   All  values  are  the  initial  and 
most  extreme  change;  after  time  the  values  level  off  some- 
where in  between  the  original  and  the  value  after  the  first 
change.   The  study  found  "...the  amount  of  property  tax 
paid  on  residential  property  would  have  been  about  20? 
higher  on  the  average,  while  the  tax  paid  on  business  prop- 
erty would  have  been  about  19?  lower  on  the  average. ^^ 
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Within  the  commercial  category  they  found  "new  commercial" 
would  have  an  increased  liability  of  lQ%   and  "old  commercial" 
would  have  a  decrease  liability  of  383».15   Within  the  category 
of  residential  they  looked  at  samples  in  neighborhoods  and 
arrived  at  averages  such  as  Roxbury  receiving  a  tax  liability 
decrease  of  27Jt  but  the  South  End  tax  liability  Increasing 
by  70;:. 16 

2)   DECREASED  PROPERTY  VALUE 

For  purposes  of  illustration  a  mythical  average  South  End 
house  apart  from  side  effects  of  market  demand  for  the  South 
End  will  be  used.   It  is  a  $30,000  house,  with  an  assessment 
of  $6500  and  a  tax  bill  of  $1300.   If  the  tax  bill  goes  to 
$2210  (a  70?  increase)  the  house  is  worth  less  because  it  now 
costs  $910  additional  to  operate.   How  much  less  is  it  worth? 
To  estimate  the  value  of  $910  over  the  duration  of  years  (it 
is  a  savings  for  not  only  this  year  but  for  many  years  to 
come),  the  Income  is  capitalized  with  a  reasonable  factor  of 
10.   The  house  is  worth  $9100  less,  or  $20,900.   With  this 
new  value  the  owner  quickly  has  the  tax  assessor  out  to  re- 
assess at  $20,900.   With  the  new  lower  taxes  the  house  is  a 
bargain  and  the  taxes  Increase,  the  house  is  re^assessed  and 
the  value  goes  down,  never  to  the  initial  low  point  of 
$20,900  as  likewise  it  never  rises  to  the  original  value  of 
$30,000,  rather  it  finally  does  settle  in  between  the  two 
values.   This  is  casually  called  a  see-sawing  effect. 

In  an  area  such  as  the  South  End,  where  there  is  a  heavy 
demand  for  housing  at  market  levels,  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  increased  cost  of  housing  would  not  be  easily 
absorbed  or  passed  on  to  tenants.   In  such  case,  it  might 
not  disturb  the  stability  of  the  upper  income  range  or  those 
who  could  raise  rents.  It  is  the  lower  Income  ranges,  be  they 
property  owners  or  renters,  whose  stability  is  threatened. 

Whether  it  be  lOO^f  valuation  or  re-valuation  on  the 
part  of  the  City,  the  tax  burden  will  increase  for  most  home- 
owners.  The  increased  burden  of  perhaps  two  to  three  times 
does  not  need  to  occur  with  the  severity  which  is  predicted. 
There  are  several  options,  which  rely  upon  state  action  to 
be  decisive  and  quick.   Less  reliance  upon  the  property  tax 
as  a  revenue  source  would  ease  the  burden.   If  the  state 
were  to  legalize  classification  of  property  for  determining 
tax  ratio,  then  each  category  of  property  could  go  to  lOOJt 
value  and  bear  the  burden  only  within  its  particular  group; 
accompanying  this  should  be  the  abolition  of  tax  deal  be- 
tween the  city  and  new  commercial  property.   Another  state 
action  which  would  assist  South  End  residents,  as  well  as 
others  in  Boston  would  be  a  tax  relief  to  low  and  moderate- 
income  homeowners  and  renters.  (See  Senate  1^7^) 
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DEFINITIONS 

Full  and  fair  cash  value  is  considered  to  be  the  actual 
value  of  the  property  which  a  willing  and  able  buyer  would 
pay  to  a  willing  and  able  seller. 

Assessed  value  is  the  value  which  the  Assessing  Department 
ascribes  to  the  property  and  uoon  which  it  bases  the  tax 
bill. 

Assessment  ratio  is  the  ratio  between  the  assessed 
value  and  the  full  and  fair  cash  value.   The  full  and  fair 
cash  value  in  most  cases  is  the  bona  fide  sales  price  (i.e. 
transactions  between  relatives  for  a  $1.00,  city  sales, 
shells  that  have  financing  for  rehabilitation  are  some 
examples  of  non-bona  fide  sales.) 

Method  to  determine  assessment:   There  are  three  legally 
accented  methods  to  determine  assessed  value. 

1)  replacement  cost  less  depreciation 

2)  market  data  which  uses  sales  prices  of  comparable 
pieces  of  property  and 

3)  capitalization  of  income  approach  which  is  the 
profit  or  net  income  divided  by  the  capitalization 
rate,  which  is  set  by  the  appraisers. 

Capitalization  rate  is  the  concept  of  how  much  income  a 
property  produces  indicates  how  much  it  is  worth.   The 
rate  of  determining^  the  value  is  the  reciprocal  of  the 
interest  rate  expected  on  the  income. 

This  concept  is  used  by  the  City  as  the  percentage  of 
gross  income  which  is  paid  for  property  tax.  The  current 
rate  is  .25  -  .30. 

De  facto  classification  of  property:   The  assessing  of  any 
type  of  property,  be  it  commercial,  industrial,  residential 
or  vacant  land,  is  specified  by  law  to  be  treated  equally. 
However,  in  practice,  specifically  in  Boston,  this  does  not 
occur.   Rather,  it  has  come  to  be  an  accepted  practice  (hence 
de  facto)  that  various  types  of  property  receive  different  tax 
rates.   With  the  assessment  ratio  terminology,  residential  is 
taxed  at  25%  y    new  commercial  is  l8?,  and  old*^  commercial  is  ^7%. 

Tax  rate  is  the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  as  taxes  per  $1000 
of  assessed  value.   The  annual  tax  rate  is  calculated  as  follows: 

the  net  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  by  the  property  tax 


total  assessed  value  in  the  City,  in  thousands  of  dollars   rt 
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Tax  burden  or  tax  liability  is  the  amount  of  tax  a  property 
owner  nays.   Described  as  a  ratio,  it  is  the  amount  of  tax  paid 
dividekd  by  the  value  of  the  property.   A  $30,000  house  has  a 
tax  burden  of  6%    if  it  pays  $l800  in  taxes  $  1,800  _  ^^ 

30,000  "•°^- 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  EQUAL  HOUSING  OPPORTUNITIES 
OUTSIDE  THE  SOUTH  END 


An  important  issue  which  has  bothered  many  South  End 
people  for  a  longtime  is  that  of  concentrating  low-income 
people  and  minority  groups  in  the  area  and  the  lack  of  public 
poliicy  to  afford  them  equal  housing  opportunity  to  move  out 
of  the  South  End.   This  was  raised  by  the  Committee  of  Citizens 
for  a  Balanced  South  End  and  by  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  in 
its  letter  accompanying  the  BRA  report  in  April,  197^.   The 
BHA's  letter  rated  the  South  End  as  an  area  of  low-priority 
for  future  low  rent  housing  and  that  "other  areas  of  the  City 
are  now  of  a  higher  priority  than  the  South  End  for  our  efforts 
in  the  future."' 

This  is  a  delicate  issue  to  discuss.   At  the  outset  it 
should  be  understood  that  low-income  people,  Blacks  and 
minorities  are  not  a  burden  from  which  relief  should  be  sought. 
The  issue  is  the  lack  of  equal  housing  opportunities  through- 
out the  metropolitan  area  and  the  state  which  results  in 
concentrating  people  of  similar  income  levels,  race  and  ethnic 
origin  in  central  city  neighborhoods. 

Local  resistance  to  subsidized  housing  for  families  in  the 
suburbs  and  in  suburban-like  areas  of  the  City  is  well-known 
and  universal.   The  BRA  director  testified  before  the  SEPAC 
Housing  Committee  on  May  28th,  1974,  that  a  "reasonably  well- 
planned'  development  for  Hyde  Park  had  been  turned  down  recently 
by  the  BRA  Board  because  of  "unanimous  and  violent  community 
opposition. "2 

Among  private  realtors  and  neighborhood  associations  in 
the  South  End  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  public  policy 
should  be  more  aggressive  in  pressing  for  subsidized  housing 
in  other  areas  and  particularly  in  the  suburbs.   As  a  realtor 
told  the  SEPAC  Housing  Committee  interviewers: 

The  South  End  gets  subsidized  housing  because  other 
parts  of  the  City  are  unwilling  to  share  part  of 
it.   It  is  faulty  reasoning  to  build  in  the  South 
End  and  the  City  will  pay  for  it  ten  years  from  now. 
Anti-snob  zoning  needs  to  be  enforced.   They  need  to 
share  some  of  the  burden  for  subsidized  housing 
to  solve  the  school  situation.   SEPAC  should 
question  the  addition  of  more  subsidized  housing. 
If  they  think  they  have  listened  to  the  community 
and  that  we  need  more  subsidized,  it  is  blatantly 
unfair.   Where  we  get  the  wherewithal  to  disperse 
is  another  question,  but  we  have  to  put  it  somewhere 
else. ^ 
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The  same  realtors  supported  the  idea  that  a  moratorium 
should  be  placed  on  future  subsidized  housing  construction 
in  the  South  End,  particularly  with  reference  to  new  projects 
or  developments  though  not  against  rehabilitation  of  the  row 
house  stock.   Most  seemed  open  and  positive  about  private 
market  participation  in  subsidy  programs  with  rehabilitation 
of  the  existing  stock, 

A  few  were  appreciative  of  the  extreme  political  problems 
at  the  state,  regional  and  city  level  with  dispersal  of  sub- 
sidized housing  but  persisted  that  it  was  simply  wrong  policy 
to  continue  to  put  it  in  places  which  already  have  too  much 
of  it.   One  said: 

We  almost  have  to  separate  out  the  suburbs  because 
there's  no  question  that  the  suburbs  are  very 
prejudiced,  not  only  racially  but  economically. 
They  don't  want  anyone  of  a  lower-income  strata 
living  there... a  lot  of  these  people  moved  out 
of  the  cities... to  insulate  themselves  and  when 
they  hear  there's  going  to  be  low  income  housing, 
that's  it.^ 


The  goal  of  scattering  or  dispersing  low  and  moderate 
income  people  over  a  broader  area  including  the  suburbs  has 
been  considered  a  socially  desireable  planning  goal  for 
many  years.   This  issue  received  much  national  attention  in 
1968  when  the  Kemer  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  warned 
that  the  nation  was  "moving  toward  two  societies,  one  black, 
one  white  -  separate  and  unequal."  Attempts  were  made  by 
the  Federal  government  and  by  some  states  to  respond  to  this 
situation.   In  1969,  Federal  HUD  policy  was  established  to 
withhold  funds  from  communities  which  turned  down  subsidized 
housing.   The  most  significant  state  response  was  the  creation 
of  the  New  York  Urban  Development  Corporation  (UDC),  a  de- 
velopment agency  with  the  power  to  override  local  resistance 
to  such  housing. 

These  efforts  waned  after  1970,  however.   In  1971, 
President  Nixon  enunciated  a  national  policy  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Federal  government  would  not  be  used  to  bring 
about  the  economic  integration  of  local  communities."^  And 
in  1973,  the  New  York  Legislature  gave  villages  and  towns 
the  right  to  reject  housing  proposals  of  the  UDC. 

I 
The  Massachusetts  Anti-Snob  Zoning  Law  (Chapter  77^) 

When  the  New  York  UDC  lost  its  power  to  override  suburban 
towns  and  villages,  Massachusetts  remained  with  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  State  in  the  nation  with  over-ride  through 
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its  housing  appeals  statute,  Chapter  774,  commonly- referred  to 
as  the  anti-snob  zoning  law.   Unlike  the  New  York  UDC  develop- 
ment power,  the  Massachusetts  law  is  a  passive  one  in  that  it 
does  not  initiate  housing  proposals  or  directly  build  housing. 
It  is  an  appeals  procedure  whereby  a  developer  or  housing 
sponsor  can  appeal  to  the  state  as  a  higher  arbiter  if  he  feels 
his  housing  development  has  been  rejected  by  the  local  community 
on  bases  which  are  unreasonable  or  discriminatory. 

The  law  established  at  the  state  level  a  Housing  Appeals 
Committee  in  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Community  Affairs 
which  hears  these  appeals  and  hands  down  decisions.   It  was 
enacted  in  1969  and  upheld  by  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  in  a  constitutional  test  case  in  1973.°  To  date  612  units 
which  went  through  the  process  have  been  built  (412)  or  are 
under  construction  (100  in  Beverly,  100  in  Bedford).   In  all, 
the  State  Committee  has  over-ridden  local  communities  in  19 
of  20  cases  to  come  before  it.   These  19  decisions,  if  carried 
through  to  construction,  would  bring  2,905  units  into  existence  - 
2,476  for  families,  429  for  the  elderly  in  19  cities  and 
towns. ' 

The  Chapter  774  process  is  a  slow  one.   And  developments 
which  do  win  State  over-ride  are  still  subject  to  further 
legal  opposition  through  the  Courts.  Most  developers  trying 
to  build  subsidized  housing  tend  to  avoid  it  since  the  time 
involved  in  winning  approval  means  loss  of  money,  and  often- 
times make  the  projects  economically  infeasible  because  of 
inflation  during  the  drawn-out  appeals  period.   Most  low  and 
moderate-income  housing  that  does  get  built  happend  when  de- 
velopers already  have  the  necessary  zoning.   Zoning  is  the 
central  issue  around  which  housing  appeals  are  fought  since 
developers  appeal  for  zoning  changes  to  build  the  housing. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  even  when  subsidized 
housing  is  built  in  the  suburbs,  that  it  tends  to  be  occupied 
by  low  and  moderate-income  people  who  are  already  living  in 
the  suburbs.   Affirmative  actions  undertaken  to  bring  low 
and  moderate-income  people.  Blacks  and  minorities  out  to  the 
suburbs  have  had  a  very  limited  effect.   If  all  municipalities 
were  in  compliance  with  Chap.  774,  only  1096  of  the  units  in 
each  community  would  be  for  low  and  mocerate-income  people. 

Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Ap;ency  (MHFA) 

The  MHFA  is  the  major  financial  tool  for  building  hous- 
ing in  the  suburbs  as  well  as  in  the  City.   Of  all  the  units 
it  has  built  since  it  became  operational  in  the  fall  of  1969, 
34,289  units,  'y&%   are  in  major  cities,  30%  in  guburbs  and 
12%  in  communities  outside  metropolitan  areas. 
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A  social  audit  of  the  first  16  MHFA  developments  built,  mostly 
garden  type  developments  in  suburbs  and  smaller  cities, 
showed  that  the  MHFA  program  had  not  made  any  significant 
changes  in  the  pattern  of  racial  segregation  that  "although 
some  movement  toward  a  greater  degree  of  integration  is  evident, 
the  pattern  of  racial  distribution  in  MHFA  developments  is 
only  moderately-different  from  that  of  the  general  housing 
market. "9  The  MHFA  audit  showed  that  two-thirds  of  the 
MHFA's  minority  families  lived  in  six  of  the  16  developments. 
Again,  only  in  a  few  cases  where  a  particular  affirmative 
action  effort  was  made  did  an  MHFA  development  draw  inner 
city  low-income  people  or  minorities  out  to  the  suburbs. 

Trends  in  the  Courts 

Over  the  past  several  years  numerous  court  decisions 
have  been  rendered  affecting  low  and  moderate- income 
housing  outside  of  inner  city  areas.   In  1971,  the  United 
State  Supreme  Court  upheld  a  California  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  requires  that  a  local  referendum  be  held  on  all 
low  and  moderate-income  housing  proposals  in  the  suburbs. 
The  Court  strongly  upheld  the  people's  right  in  a  local  com- 
munity to  say  no  to  subsidized  housing.   And  it  refused  to 
extend  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
the  I4th  amendment,  to  cover  people  on  the  grounds  of  income 
or  class. ^^  Thus,  low-income  people  and  housing  sponsors 
trying  to  build  outside  of  so-called  impacted  areas  have  to 
show  that  local  decisions  against  housing  are  racially  dis- 
criminatory.  This  is  almost  difficult  to  prove  since  people 
affected  by  such  decisions  are  not  all  Black,  or  Puerto 
Rican-.but  include  white  low  and  moderate-income  people  as 
well.^^ 

The  Courts  have  also  been  approached  from  a  different 
direction,  that  is  from  inner  city  residents  seeking  relief 
from  being  impacted  by  "ghettoizlng"  the  poor  in  their  neigh- 
borhoods.  The  major  case  in  this  regard  was  in  Chicago, 
where  the  Federal  District  Court  directed  the  housing  authority 
not  to  build  any  more  low- income  housing  in  ghetto  areas, 
to  propose  all  new  housing  on  other  areas  of  the  City. '^ 
The  result  of  that  decision  has  been  a  de  facto  moratorium 
on  public  housing  since  the  residents  of  other  sections  of 
the  City  do  not  want  such  housing.   Recently,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decided  to  accept  the  case  for  a  future  decision. 
A  similar  situation  resulted  from  a  Court  decision  in 
Cleveland.   Court  decisions  in  Chicago  and  in  the  South 
End  of  Boston  have  rejected  concentrations  of  low-income    ^, 
people  as  a  basis  for  legal  action  under  environmental  laws.  ^ 
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Moving  a  Personal  Choice 

In  testimony  before  the  SEPAC  Housing  Committee,  State 
Rep.  Barney  Frank  put  it  this  way:   "I  think  it's  unfair 
to  poor  people  to  say  *I  think  you  ought  to  be  scattered,* 
and  until  we  have  the  political  muscle  to  scatter  them,  it 
is  unrealistic."'^  Though  Massachusetts  has  the  only  ex- 
isting statute  that  has  any  effect  on  local  housing  decisions 
outside  the  City,  it  seems  clear  that  no  significant  change 
is  likely  to  be  realized  in  the  foreseeable  future.   The 
politics  of  getting  subsidized  housing  built  in  the  suburbs 
and  other  sections  of  the  City  is  such  that  local  people 
already  there  are  guaranteed  most  of  the  units.   Efforts  to 
build  such  housing  are  largely  based  on  housing  the  existing 
population  which  qualifies  for  it.   Poor  transportation  modes 
€uid  the  lack  of  Job  opportunities  operate  against  movement 
of  minorities  to  the  suburbs. 

Movement  outside  of  the  South  End  is  not  particularly 
attractive  for  low-income  people.  Blacks  and  minorities 
living  in  the  area.   Their  lifestyle  and  family  and  community 
ties  are  what  they  know  and  what  they  are  comfortable  with. 
Even  with  a  breakthrough  in  housing  opportunities,  decisions 
to  move  are  individual  choices  as  are  decisions  to  stay. 
State  Rep.  Melvin  King  said  at  the  hearing: 

It  was  okay  for  these  people  to  be  here  when 
some  people  did  not  think  that  this  was  a  good 
place  to  be.   It  was  okay  then,  but  now  we 
have  a  situation  where  people  are  saying  it  is 
not  okay  for  those  people  to  be  here,  and  I  don't 
buy  that,  and  I  am  very  much  on  record  as  saying 
that  I  spend  my  energy  trying  to  make  sure  these 
people  here,  who  want  to  remain,  get  the  opportunity 
to  do  so, '5 

The  lack  of  housing  opportunities  for  low  and  moderate- 
income  people,  particularly  Blacks  and  Spanish-speaking  is 
also  an  issue  in  the  threat  to  evict  people  from  low  eind 
moderate-income  housing  because  of  the  financial  problems 
of  FHA  developments  in  the  South  End.   In  their  legal  action 
against  HUD  to  prevent  the  foreclosure  sale  of  the  Methunion 
Manor,  Methunion  tenants  and  SEPAC  based  part  of  their  case 
on  the  fact  that  the  sale  would  force  Black  and  Spanish- 
speaking  residents  of  the  development  to  move  to  racially- 
segregated  areas  such  as  Roxbury  and  North  Dorchester. 

They  argyied   that  the  South  End  is  a  racially-mixed  area 
*ind  that  since  the  only  housing  available  for  Black  and 
Spanish-speaking  persons  is  in  areas  of  minority  concentration 
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such  as  Roxbury  and  North  Dorchester,  that  the  tenants 
would  be  forced  from  a  racially-mixed  area  to  a  racially- 
segregated  one.   "HUD  is  under  an  affirmative  obligation  to 
promote  integration  in  housing,  and  to  administer  programs 
in  a  racially  non-discriminatory  manner. ,, HUD* s  plan  to 
sell  Methunion  is  in  direct  violation  of  these  duties," 
the  complainants  said.^^ 

MCAD  Report 

The  SEPAC  Housing  Committee  should  support  the  recom- 
mendations recently  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  and  the 
Massachusetts  Coimnission  Against  Discrimination  in  its 
Joint  report:   Route  128;   Boston's  Road  to  Segregation.^'^ 
That  report  is  the  result  of  four  years  work  and  goes  into 
the  issue  with  much  more  detail  than  this  report  can.   Unless 
its  objectives  are  realized,  low  and  mode rate -income  people. 
Blacks  and  minorities,  are  not  likely  to  be  afforded  equal 
opportunity  to  move  as  middle-class  white  people  do.  Mora- 
toria  on  subsidized  housing  in  the  central  city  will  not 
relieve  but  worsen  the  situation. 

The  Committee  urges  the  City  Administration,  the  BRA, 
and  BHA  to  seek  sites  for  low  and  moderate-income  housing 
for  families  in  the  areas  where  little  or  no  such  housing 
exists.   The  City  should  take  legal  action  in  the  courts 
against  local  resistance  to  the  construction  of  such  housing. 
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Carol  Chandler,  Administrative  Assistant 

DIVISION  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  SANITATION,  BOSTON  DEPT.  OF  HEALTH 
AND  HOSPITALS 

■  James  Breay ,  Director 

BOSTON  OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE,  SOUTH  END  LITTLE  CITY  HALL 

Samuel  Hatchett,  past  Director 

Arthur  Howe 

Carlos  Diaz,  Director 
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MA.S.SACIIUSETTS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Rep.  Doris  Bunte 

Rep.  Barney  Frank 

Rep.  Melvln  King 

Rep.  Roland  Orlandl 

MASSACHUSETTS  HOUSING  FINANCE  AGENCY 

Matthew  Hobbs ,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Executive  Director 
Brian  Frawley,  Senior  Mortgage  Officer 
Thomas  Welch,  Mortgage  Analyst 

MASSACHUSETTS  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  AFFAIRS 

Lewis  Crampton,  Commissioner 

Gary  Jefferson,  Program  Coordinator 

Joel  Kershner,  Rental  Assistance  Administrator 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Robert  Paquin,  Program  Manager,  HUD  Regional  Office 

SOUTH  END  RESIDENTS,  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  SERVICE  AGENCIES 

Al  Boer,  United  South  End  Settlements 

Ann   Yomans ,  Pilot  Block  Association 

Henry  Wood,  South  End  Citizens  Committee 

David  Sprogis,  SEPAC  Member 

Jack  Heard,  Braddock  Park 

George  Beck 

Michael  Folsom 

Herbert  Harrington,  Upton  Street  Neighborhood  Association 

Diane  Kelley,  Greater  Boston  Community  Development 

Robert  Casper,  South  End  Neighborhood  Action  Program 

Patrick  King,  Boston  Legal  Assistance  Project 

Tristan  Blake,  General  Director,  South  End  Community  Health  Center 

Ann  Bissonette,  Dir.  of  Patient  Care,  BU  Medical  Ctr. 

Home  Care  Services 
David  Morrison,  Red  Cross 

David  Graham,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
John  Root ,  Pine  Street  Inn 

Alice  Freeman,  Women's  Service  Club  ^ 

Ruth  Barkley,  Cathedral  Project  tenant.  President,  Boston       'f 

Tenants  Policy  Council 
Danny  Soltren,  United  Spanish  Pembroke  Street  Tenants'  Union 
Florence  Moore,  President,  Cosmopolitan  Neighborhood  Association 
Luis  Palmarin,  Emergency  Tenants  Council  Management  Office 
Grace  Hillard,  United  Neighborhoods  of  Lower  Roxbury  ■ 

Gladys  DeCosta,  Union  Street,  Greek  community  W 

Lois  Dauway ,  Union  Methodist  Church 
Louis  Aponte,  Executive  Director,  Hispanic  Planning  and  Evaluatior 


NON-PROFIT  AND  PROFIT  DEVELOPERS 

Robert  'A,    Whittlesey,  Executive  Director,  Greater  Boston  Community 

Development 
Charles  Harper 
Raymond  R.  Llston 
Mark  R.  Goldweltz 

Rutledge  Waker ,  Direct,  Low  Cost  Housing; 
Phillip  Bradley,  Emergency  Tenants  Council 

REAL  ESTATE  INDUSTRY 

Eliot  Jacobson,  Gray  Trust 
Robert  Bennett ,  Codman  Company 
Albert  i^ondeau ,  Rondeau  Real  Estate 
Betty  Gibson,  Union  Gibson  Inc. 
James  McFarland 

LENDING  INSTITUTIONS 

Richard  E.  Hale,  President,  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 

Association 
John  H.  Guluzlan,  President,  Home  Savings  Bank  of  Boston 
Sidney  Dunn,  President,  Volunteer  Cooperative 
Peter  Damon,  Vice  President,  Charlestown  Savlnj^s  Bank 
Margaret  Frlsbee,  Research  Director,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Sa.vie  Soule,  Manager,  Donald  Brandt,  South  End  Branch,  First 

National  Bank  of  Boston 

WRITTEN  COMMENTS  FROM  NEIGHBORHOOD  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  INDIVIDUALS 

Barbara  Anderson,  27  Appleton  St. 

Elizabeth  Bertrand,  President,  Union  Park  Association 

Donna  R.  Claveau,  156  West  Concord  St. 

H.  Henry  Friedman,  3^  Appleton  St. 

John  R.  Herbert,  President,  Ellis  Neighborhood  Association 

Thomas  T.  Hlgglns ,  Jeffrey  B.  Gray,  Co-chairman,  West  Concord  St. 

Association 
Jeanette  HaJJar,  Union  Park  Association 
R.A.  Home,  9  Wellington  St. 
Mary  Read  Knott,  53  East  Springfield  St. 

Rose  Mehegan,  President,  Worcester  Square  Area  Neighborhood  Association 
Anderson  and  Gloria  Rogers,  2B  Emerald  Court,  Castle  Square 
Donald  Schafer,  Chairperson,  Blackstone-Shawmut  Street  Community 

Association 
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APPENDIX     2 


Tt«e  following  powors  to  bo  oxcrciud  by  SEPAC  will  bo  onumorjtod  in  a  memo  of  undoritanding  bvtwtfan  the  Mayor 
of  Bojton  end  the  committee  eloctod  in  tho  Cityjponsorod  election  on  July  26,  27  and  28. 

\)  The  South  End  Project  Aron  Committee  (SEPAC)  may  retain  two  staff  Bssistanti,  office  ipace,  and  equipment, 
within  a  Ixjdgol  provided  oy  tho  boston  Rcdcvolopmcnt  Authority. 

2)  The  SEPAC  will  propo'.c  and  review  nricnda  items  submitted  to  tho  BRA  Board.  The  BRA  Director  will  submit  all 
agenda  items  relevant  to  the  South  End  Urban  Renewal  Project  to  the  SEPAC  at  least  seven  dayi  prior  to  the  Board 
meeting.  SEPAC  will  havo  the  right  to  rr.oke  oral  or  writion  comments  to  the  BRA  Board. 

3)  The  SEPAC  will  review  all  planning  for  the  South  End  Redevelopment  area  and  continuously  review  the 
implementation  of  plans.  For  the  purposes  of  this  review,  the  SEPAC  will  have  access  to  planning  data,  related 
Information,  and  contracts. 


¥ 


4)  The  SEPAC  will  have  the  rifjht  to  review  any  proposed  changes  in  the  South  End  Urban  Renewal  Plan,  Prior  to 
live  submission  of  such  proposals  to  the  BRA  Board  or  to  the  Boston  City  Council,  the  SEPAC  may  veto  such 
proposed  changes  in  the  Plan  by  a  vote  of  an  absolute  majority  of  its  members  at  any  duly  called  meeting.  In  thi$ 
snd  all  other  matters  related  to  voting,  on  absolute  majority  shall  mean  by  affirmed  vote  of  not  less  than  eighteen  of 
Ihc  thirtyfrve  SEPAC  members. 

5)  The  SEPAC,  in  conjunction  with  the  BRA  Director,  will  establish  a  formal  grie\'ance  procedure.  The  SEPAC  may 
ubmit  formal  compl.ilnts  aqainst  any  project  personnel  through  a  mutually  acceptable  grievance  procedure  which 
Mill  protect  the  fights  of  individuals  and  will  guarantee  a  full  hearing  and  action  on  complaints. 

3)  Tho  SEPAC  shall  have  tho  pov/er  to  initiate,  review,  and  suggest  changes  in  proposals  for  new  development  in  the 
'jouth  End  Url)an  Renewal  Project.  The  DRA  Director  will  submit  to  the  SEPAC  tho  n.imes  of  sponsors  and 
Jcvclopcrs  who  are  being  recommended  to  carry  out  uncommiiicd  projects  in  the  Plan.  By  a  vota  of  an  absolute 
Tiajority.  within  twenty  one  days  of  such  submission,  the  SEPAC  may  veto  recommended  sponsors  or  developers, 
JEPAC's  failure  to  act  within  twenty-one  days  shal!  bo  considered  as  approval. 

f)  There  shall  he  initial  and  periodical  reviews,  with  appropriate  BRA  officials,  of  project  planning,  implementation 
itatus,  progress,  and  staging  of  already  committed  development  projects,  family  relocation,  business  relocation,  and 
vopcriy  man.Kjcment.  V.'hcn  serious  planning  or  implementation  problems  are  identified  through  this  review  process, 
ihey  may  be  brought  to  the  BRA  Board  for  resolution  if  necessary. 

3)  Vhe  SEPAC  will  reviev/  all  plans  and  schedules  for  demolition  of  buildings  within  the  South  End  Project  Area. 
3y  an  absolute  majority  vote  tho  SEPAC  can  prevent  demolition  unless:  a)  the  Building  Commissioner  or  Fi.e 
!ommis'.ioncr  has  isx'od  an  order  reauiring  that  'yjch  st.-'uctures  be  demolished  for  reasons  of  public  safety,  b)  the 
Hdcr  (or  demolition  h.:s  been  issued  pursuant  to  a  conir  ict  or  proposal  previously  approved  by  the  SEPAC;  or 
rnmoncemcnt  of  donolition  is  nccoi'^ary  to  tnabio  the  BRA  to  meet  the  time  schedule  of  a  duly  designated 
-     iprr  in  accord.incc  vith  aporcvcd  projects  within  tne  Urban  Renewal  plan.  In  the  case  of  demolition  orders  for 
ea'.ons  of  p-iblic  vifety.  ;ric  Ouilamg  Commissioner  or  F ire  Commissioner  and  the  BHA  will  inform  the  SLPAC 
within  twenty  four  hrx/rs  of  tho  time  of  placarding  and  prio'  to  the  release  of  the  building  to  the  contractor. 

))  It  '.f'  ill  bfl  a  legitimate  corccrn  of  tho  SEPAC  to  ncourcre  tho  employment  and  training  of  South  End  rosdcnt 
Of  PfT^iplovmcnt  in  development  projects  or  on  tho  URA  prc;cct  staff.  This  shall  not  bo  construed  to  ep,)!/  to  tho 
impioyfoTit  of  :prc\1ic  indrviduals. 


10)  The  SCPAC  shall  hovo  the  power  to  Incorporate  in  cr:!:r  to  receive  contracts  from  thu  Boston  Rcdcvplopmont 
^u^hoflty  prri.nninT  to  tho  d.^'cgation  or  url)on  rcncv.a'  function;  tho  SEPA'w  mr//  v.'txontracl  thn«j  deayation* 
xo-^i  j«.:|  fcjch  doi''-;a(iof  i  of  functions  arc  not  prohibits!  hy  l:.w  ood  aro  apprcvjd  by  t^a  Authority. 
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MORTGAGE  LENDING  ACTIVITY  BY 
FINANCIAL  INSTITUTION  1970-197'j 


#  Props 

#  Loans 

Mtged 

Savings  Banks 

Suffolk-Franklin 

349 

351 

Home 

41 

62 

Dorchester 

39 

41 

Charlestown 

38 

41 

Provident 

29 

29 

Boston  S. 

18 

19 

Union  Warren 

17 

17 

So.  Boston 

8 

8 

Brighton  S* 

7 

26 

Other  (loss  than 

')  Id. ins) 

lb 

J  9 

561 

633 

Cooperatives 

Workingmen' s 
Volunteer 
Haymarket 
Other 


Savings  &  Loans 

Homeowner ' s  Fed 
Other 


Credit  Unions 

Commercial 

Shawmut 

1st  Nat.  Bank 

of  Boston 
N.E.  Merchants 
Cambridge  Trust 
U.S.  Trust  Co. 
Other 


76 
43 

12 
1S7 


21 
10 

31 


28 


25 

17 
6 

10 
5 

20 

83 


is 

43 

7 
12 

148 


26 

10 


36 


33 


71 

32 

9+ 
10 

9 
40 


171 


%  of 

All  SE 

$  Mtge  Amt 

Loans 

$  8,984,300 

39.8% 

4,005,100 

4.7 

1,619,200 

4.5 

831,250 

4.3 

1,007,450 

3.3 

603,450 

2.1 

564,900 

1.9 

213,940 

.9 

1,151,000 

.8 

1,16  9,100 

1.7 

$20,149,690 

64.0% 

$  3,335,900 

8.7% 

861,200 

4.9 

147,500 

.7 

183,975 

1.4 

$  4,528,575 

15.6% 

$    998,100 

2.4% 

384,500 

1.1 

$  1,382,600 

3.5% 

$    387,150 

3.2% 

$  3,171,600 

2.9% 

1,827,352 

1.9 

589,700 

.7 

272,950 

1.1 

530,000 

.6 

2,663,746 

2.3 

$  9,055,348 

9.5% 

Now  merged  with  Charlestown  Savings  Bank 


Table  II  (Continued 


%  of 

#  Props 

All  SE 

#  Loans 

Mtged 

$_ 

Mtge  T^t 

Loans 

Insurance  Go's 

John  Hancock             5 

7 

$ 

237,800 

.6% 

Other                   1 

1 

10,000 

.1 

6 

8 
29 

8 

$ 

247,800 

.7% 

Mtge  &  Finance  Go's     28 

1,379,021 

3.2% 

Other                    2 

$ 

235,000 

.2% 

TOTAL 


876      1,066 


$37,465,184     99.9% 


A4-4 


DETAILED  ANALYSIS  OF  MAJOR  SOUTH  END 
MORTGAGE  LENDERS  1970-1975 


A.   SUFFOLK-FRANKLIN 


%  of 

S.E. 

# 

%  of  SE 

# 

Loans 

Prop' s 

Props  Mtged 

Mortgage 

Loans 
43 

in  Yr 
40.6% 

Mtged 
43 

in  Year 

Amount 

1970 

39.1% 

$   752,300 

1971 

81 

43.8 

81 

34.0 

1,883,650 

1972 

112 

41.9 

114 

35.1 

3,011,150 

1973 

84 

36.1 

84 

28.3 

2,481,900 

1974 

29 

34.1 

29 

30.2 

855,300 

Total 


349 


39.8% 


351 


32.9% 


$8,984,300 


%  o 

f  SE 

Mtg( 

s  Amt 

in  ' 

i'ear 

29 

.9% 

53 

.9 

31 

.7 

21 

.9 

24 

.1 

24 

.2% 

B.   WORKINGMEN 

•S  COOP. 

2 

1.8% 

$    39,000 

1970 

2 

1.9% 

1.5% 

1971 

15 

8.1 

15 

6.3 

463,100 

4.9 

1972 

28 

10.5 

33 

10.2 

1,284,000 

12.2 

1973 

24 

10.3 

29 

9.8 

1 ,112,800 

9.8 

1974 

7 

8.2 

7 

7.3 

437,000 

12.3 

Total 


76 


8.7% 


86 


«.1% 


$3,335,900 


9.0% 


C.   VOLUNTEER  ( 

:oop 

1970 

7 

6.6% 

7 

6.4% 

$ 

95,800 

3.8% 

1971 

17 

9.2 

17 

7.1 

398,600 

4.2 

1972 

8 

3.0 

8 

2.5 

165,500 

1.6 

1973 

7 

3.0 

7 

2.4 

128,800 

1.1 

1974 

4 

4.7 

4 

4.2 

72,500 

2.1 

43 


4.9% 


43 


4.0% 


$   861,200 


2.3% 


D.   HOME  SAVINGS 


1970 

- 

.0% 

- 

.0% 

-- 

.0% 

1971 

1 

.5 

9 

3.8 

$   550,000 

5.8 

1972 

13 

4.9 

15 

4.6 

1,061,000 

10.1 

1973 

19 

8.2 

28 

9.4 

1,793,700 

15.8 

1974 

8 

9.4 

10 

10.4 

600,400 

16.9 

41 


4.7% 


62 


5.8% 


$4,005,100 


10.8% 


.   DORCHESTER 

SAVINGS 

.970       1 

.9% 

1 

.9% 

$ 

78,000 

3.1% 

.971      11 

5.9 

11 

4.6 

377,500 

4.0 

972      16 

6.0 

18 

5.5 

653,600 

6.2 

973      11 

4.7 

11 

3.7 

510,100 

4.5 

974 

- 

- 

- 

-- 

- 

39 


4.5% 


41 


3.8% 


$1,619,200 


4.4% 


F.   CHARLESTOWN 


%  of 

S.E. 

# 

%  of  SE 

%  of  SE 

# 

Loans 

Prop' s 

Props  Mtged 

Mortgage 

Mtge  Amt 

Loans 
3 

in  Yr 
2.8% 

Mtged 
3 

in  Year 

$ 

Amount 
31,000 

in  Year 

1970 

2.7% 

1.2% 

1971 

7 

3.8 

10 

4.2 

135,950 

1.4 

1972 

14 

5.2 

14 

4.3 

383,600 

3.6 

1973 

10 

4.3 

10 

3.4 

192,450 

1.7 

1974 

4 

4.7 

4 

4.2 

88,250 

2.5 

38 

4.3% 

41 

3.8% 

$ 

831,250 

2.2% 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MORTGAGE  LOANS 
BY  NEIGHBORHOOD  &  CENSUS  TRACT 
1970  -  1975 


Neighborhood  Census  Tract 

1   )   703-6 
3   ) 


707 
708 


5 

804, 

5, 

6 

6  ) 

7  ) 

8  ) 

Total 

709 

9   ) 
10   ) 

n     ) 

705 

712 


#  of 
Mtge  Loans 

295 
81 

376 

#  of 
Properties 

Mortgaged 

314 
84 

398 

65 
119 

22 

2 
25 

61+ 

88  + 

64 

75 
90 

229 

4 

6 

10 

125 

#  Amount  of 
Mortgage  Loans 

$10,754,553 
3,264,420 

$14,018,973 

46 

$ 

2,124,866 

103 

$ 

2,569,075 

14 

$ 

1,071,150 

2 
17 
51 

70 

$ 

$ 

16,000 

684,300 

1,732,272 

2,432,572 

50 

61 
77 

188 

$ 
$ 

2,740,012 
3,252,149 
3,821,000 

9,813,161 

1 
5 

6 

$ 

$ 

50,000 
272,900 

322,900 

57 

$ 

4,633,040 

710,  711 

TOTAL  860         1,056         $36,985,737 


^DISTRIBUTION  OF  MORTGAGE  LOANS  IN  RELATION 
TO  EXISTING  RESIDENTIAL  STRUCTURES 


Tract 

#  of  Existing 
Residential  . 
Structures 

# 
Properties 
Mortgage 

Mortgaged 
Properties  per 
Res.  Structure 

1. 

710,  711 

250 

125 

.500 

2. 

703,  706 

837 

398 

.475 

3. 

708 

308 

119 

.386 

4. 

705 

652 

229 

.351 

5. 

707 

235 

65 

.277 

6. 

709 

365 

88+ 

.241 

7. 

712 

85 

10 

.118 

8. 

804,  5,  6 

215 

22 

.102 

TOTAL 

2,947 

1,056 

.358 

RELATIVE  MORTGAGE  ADVANTAGE  OF  SOUTH  END  CENSUS  TRACTS 


m» 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

# 

of  Existi 

ng 

%  of  All 

%  of  All 

%  of 

Relative 

SE  Res 

1 

Mtgc  Loans 

Properties 

Total  Amt 

Mortgage 

703, 

706 

Structures 
28.4% 

Made 

Mtged 

Loaned 
37.9% 

Advantage 

1. 

43.7% 

37.7% 

1.40 

2. 

710, 

711 

8.5 

6.6 

11.8 

12.5 

1.21 

3. 

705 

22.1 

21.9 

21.7 

26.5 

1.06 

4. 

708 

10.5 

12.0 

11.3 

6.9 

.96 

5. 

707 

8.0 

5.3 

6.2 

5.7 

.72 

6. 

709 

12.4 

8.1 

8.3 

6.6 

.62 

7. 

804, 

5,  6 

7.3 

1.6 

2.1 

2.9 

.30 

8. 

712 

2.9 

.7 

.9 

.9 

.29 

! 

100.  % 

100.  % 

100.  % 

100.  % 

1974  BPJ\   estimate,  excludes  new  construction 


Weighted  average  of  columns  (2+3+4)  f  1 


RANKING  OF  SOUTH  END  TRACTS  BY  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS 


A. 
1970 
Median  Family 
Income 

B. 

1970 
%  Families  w/ 
$10,000+  Income 

703-6        49% 

C. 

1970 
%  White 
Household 

703-6   84%W 

D. 

1970 

%  White+ 

Other  HH 

703-6 

$9650 

705     93% 

705 

6756 

710-11 

29 

710-11  75 

W 

703-6   88 

710-11 

6714 

705 

26 

705     63 

w 

710-11  82 

707 

6571 

707 

25 

712     46 

w 

712     51 

708 

5824 

708 

24 

707     34 

707     35 

709 

5469 

712 

18 

709     19 

709     22 

804-5-6 

4966 

709 

15 

70S     13 

708     16 

712 

4500 

804-5-6 

12 

804-S-6  5 

804-5-6  7 

n 


F. 

%  Inc. in 
Median  Family 
Income  1960-70 


G. 
(i9«0-70) 

Inc. in  % 
of  hif^l-i-^s   w/ 
$10,000+  Income 


H. 

(1960-70) 
Increase  in 
%  of  White 
HH 


I. 
(1960-70) 
Increase  in 
%  of  White 
&  Other  HH 


703-6 

+  157% 

703-6 

+  43% 

708 

+  5% 

708 

+  6% 

705 

+  88 

710-11 

24% 

707 

-5 

705 

+  5 

707 

+  65 

707  ) 

19% 

703-6 

-6 

703-6 

+  2 

804-5-6 

+  61 

708  ) 

19 

709 

-9 

707 

-6 

708 

+  53 

705 

17 

804-5- 

6  -12 

709 

-8 

710-11 

+  51 

712 

16 

712 

-17 

804-5-6 

-11 

712 

+  42 

709 

13 

710-11 

-19 

710-11 

-14 

709 

+  41 

804-5-6 

9 

705 

-22 

712 

-20 

E. 
1970 
Owner-Occ 

% 
:  Units 

V 

J. 
1960-70  Inc. in 
00  Owner-Occ  Units 

707 
703-6 
705 
708 

804-5-6 
710-11 
709 
712 


31% 
24 
16 
13 

6 
5 
5 
2 


707 

+  17% 

703-6 

+  14 

705 

+  6 

708 

+  3 

804-5-6 

-2 

709 

-3 

712 

-3 

710-11 

-5 

NO.  OF  SUFFOLK-FRANKLIN  MORTGAGE  LOANS  BY  CENSUS  TRACT  * 


Tract        1970      1971        1972       1973       1974     Tota 


703,706 

26 

46 

47 

43 

10 

172 

707 

4 

■  1 

8 

3 

1 

17 

708 

6 

13 

20 

9 

7 

55 

804,5,6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

709 

1 

4 

12 

8 

4 

29 

705 

5 

15 

20 

14 

6 

60 

712 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

710,711 

1 

1 

4 

4 

- 

10 

Total         43         80          111  81  28       343 

SUFFOLK-FRANKLIN  MORTGAGE  LOANS  IN  TRACT  AS  %  OF  ALL  SF  MORTGAGE  LOAN: 

IN  SOUTH  END  * 

703,706   (43)  60.5%   (80)57.5%   (111)42.3%  (81)53.1%   (28)35.7%  (343 

7  07             9.3         1.3          7.2  3^.7  3.6 

708  14.0        16.3         18.0  11.1  25.0 
804,5,6          -           -            _  -  _ 

709  2.3         5.0         10.8  9.9  14.3 
705            11.6        18.8         18.0  17.3  21.4 
712             -           -            -  _  - 
710,711         2.3         1.3          3.6  4.9  - 


Total         100.0%      100.2^        99.9%      100.0%  100.0% 

I'/VfttC    It) 

SUFFOLK-FRANKLIN  LOANS  IN  TRACT  AS  %  OF  ALL  MORTGAGE  LOANS  IN  TRACT 

703,706    (40)65.0%   (89)51.7%   (121)38.8%   (90)47.8%  (36)27.8%  (37( 

707  (7)57.1     (8)12.5     (20)40.0%    (9)33.3%  (3)33.3%  (4' 

708  (16)37.5  (22)59.1  (33)60.6  (22)40.9  (10)70.0  (lO: 
804,5,6     (4)   0      (1)   0       (3)   0       (4)  0  (2)  0  (1^ 

709  (5)20.0  (11)36.4  (21)57.1  (22)36.4  (11)36.4  (70] 
705  (29)17.2  (41)36.6  (39)51.3  (59)23.7  (21)28.6  (18S 
712  (1)  0  (2)  0  (1)  0  (2)  0  (0)  0  i 
710,711     (4)25.0%   (10)10%      (21)19%     (20)20%  (1)  0  (56 

Total     (106)40.6%  (184)43.5%   (259)42.9%  (228)35.5%  (84)33.3%  (861 

f 

*Excludes  loans  which  could  not  be  identified  by  neighborhood. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUFFOLK-FRANKLIN  MORTGAGE  LOANS  IN  RELATION  TO 

EXISTING  RESIDENTIAL  STRUCTURES 


Tract 

703,6 
708 
705 
709 

707 

710,11 
712 
804,5,6 


No.  Existing 
Residential  Structures 

837 
308 
652 
365 

235 

250 

85 

215 


(1970-5) 

No. 

SF 

SF 

Mortgage  Loans 

Mortgage 

Loa 

ms 

per 

■  Res.  Structur 

172 

.205 

55 

.180 

60 

.092 

29 

.079 

17 

.072 

10 

.040 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 


2947* 


343 


*1974  BRA  estimate.   Excludes  new  construction. 
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TABLE  ril 
Data  Illustrating  the  Diversity  of 
Assessnent-Sales  Ratios 
Arrayed  by  Selling  Price,  Boston  (1962) 


(1) 

(Z) 

(3) 

(A) 

(5) 

Price  Range 

Single 

Two  Farai] ies 

Three  to  Five 

Six  or  More 

Family  - 

or 

Families  or 

Families  or 

One 

Apartments 

Apartments 

Apartments 

$5,000 

.603 

.887 

.880 

- 

and  Under  10»000 

.437 

.523 

.606 

.928 

)  and  Under  20,000 

.312 

.380 

.A78 

.709 

)  and  Under  35,000 

.320 

.343 

.387 

.562 

>  and  Under  50,000 

.3A5 

.361 

.AlP 

.565 

)  and  Under  100,000 

.371 

.327 

.369 

.A76 

10  and  Under  250,000 

- 

- 

- 

.5A8 

)0  and  Under  1,000,000 

- 

- 

- 

.A76 

:   Oliver  Olcinan  and  llcnry  Aaron,  "Assessment-Sales  Patios  Under  the  Boston 
ty  Tax,"  National  Tax  Journal,  March,  1965,  v.    4A. 
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iSIDIZED  HOUSING 
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GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  ' 

Incomes  of  households  which  are  low  enough  to  qualify 
them  for  public  housing.   The  last  income  eligibility 
for  public  housing  in  Boston  was  set  in  1971  and  ranged 
from  $6,000  for  a  one-person  household  up  to  $9,100 
for  a  ten-person  household.   The  income  levels  are  set 
by  the  local  housing  authority  at  205S  below  the  median 
market  rents  of  the  community. 

Incomes  of  households  which  qualify  them  for  subsidized 
moderate-income  housing.   These  income  limits  are  120^ 
of  the  public  housing  income  limits.   They  range  from 
$7,850  for  one-person  household,  up  to  $14,550  for  a 
seven  or  more  person  household. 

Households  with  incomes  higher  than  needed  to  qualify 
for  a  subsidy.   Assumed  that  these  households  can  at- 
tain decent  standard  housing  without  assistance. 

Low-rent  housing  built  or  rehabilitated,  owned  and 
managed  by  the  local  housing  authority  with  funding 
supplied  by  either  the  Federal  or  State  government. 
Most  public  housing  in  Boston  is  Federally-financed. 
In  the  South  End,  Cathedral  and  Lenox  are  Federal 
projects;  Camden  is  a  State  project. 

Housing  built  or  rehabilitated,  owned  and  managed  by 
private  non-profit  or  limited-dividend  corporations 
with  subsidies  to  bring  rents  down  to  low  and  moderate- 
income  levels.   For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  the 
term  subsidized  housing  is  used  to  mean  housing  built 
or  rehabilitated  for  low  and  moderate-income  people. 
It  excluded  private  market  rate  housing  not  serving 
low  and  moderate-income  people. 


'EREST  RATE  SUBSIDY  Subsidies  which  bring  down  the  interest  rate  on  the 

mortgage  being  paid  by  the  property  owner  or  developer 
to  enable  the  renting  of  units  to  moderate-income  peo- 
ple.  Under  the  Section  236  program,  interest  rates 
were  subsidized  down  to  1%   with  the  Federal  government 
paying  the  difference  to  the  mortgage  holder.   Under 
the  earlier  Section  221(d)3  program,  FHA  bought  the 
mortgage  outright  and  charged  the  owner  3%   interest. 


SUBSIDY 


Subsidies  which  assist  low-income  households  to  live  in 
low  and  moderate-income  housing  or  in  private  unsub- 
sidized  housing.   Pays  the  difference  between  what  the 
property  owner  needs  in  rent  from  the  unit  and  what 
the  low-income  household  can  afford  to  pay  based  on 
25%   of  income  as  the  housing  cost.   Programs  are  the 
Federal  Section  23  Leased  Housing  Program,  recently  re- 
placed by  the  Section  8  Housing  Assistance  Payment 
Program,  and  the  FHA  rent  supplement  program. 


"PIGGY-BACKING"       Method  of  applying  both  the  interest  rate  subsidy  ar: 
oUBSIDIEo  a  rent  subsidy  to  the  same  unit  to  bring  down  the  re 

to  tlie  level  of  low-income.   Thli^  combination  1  l-, 
sometimes  needed  to  fill  the  deep  gap  between  the 
rent  required  and  the  rent-paying  ability  of  the 
household . 

STANDARD  HOUSING      For  the  purposes  of  comparing  the  condition  of  hous[_ 
CONDITION  as  surveyed  by  the  BRA  for  the  1965  renewal  plan  wi} 

housing  rated  as  standard  by  the  BRA  Site  Office  in 
1974,  property  rehabilitation  standards  were  formull 
by  the  BRA  for  use  in  the  renewal  plan  which  incorp: 
ted  state  and  city  codes  for  health,  safety  and 
structure.   Since  most  South  End  housing  exclusive 
public  or  subsidized  housing  was  built  prior  to  19^1 
it  is  assumed  that  it  has  lead  paint.   Lead  paint  Ij 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  factor  in  ascertaining  housj 
standards  within  the  context  of  this  report. 
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RESOLUTION  OF  SEPAC  OFFICIALLY  RECEIVING  THE  SPECIAL  HOUSING  REPORT 
~~"  JUNE  23,  1975 


WHEREAS,  the  completed  Special  Housing  Committee  Report,  Findings, 
and  Recommendations  is  the  most  massive,  thorough  and  de- 
tailed community-sponsored  study  of  neighborhood  housing 
needs  in  the  Boston  area; 

WHEREAS,  the  Committee  members  and  consultants  have  exhaustive. l.y 
solicited  facts  and  opinions  from  a  wide  variety  of  public 
and  private  sources  and  the  South  End  community  during  fourteen 
months  of  hearings,  interviews,  research,  and  an  ongoing 
two-way  process  of  communication  including  a  circulated  Draft 
Report,  the  SEPAC  Newsletter,  and  other  means; 

WHEREAS,  the  Special  Housing  Committee  Report,  Findings,  and  Recom- 
mendations should  serve  as  a  more  complete  and  accurate  assess- 
ment to  supplement  the  preliminary  BRA  study  and  to  help  clarify 
facts  and  issues  for  community  housing  discussions; 

WHEREAS,  the  Special  Housing  Committee  Report,  Findings,  and  Recom- 
mendations should  provide  invaluable  assistance  and  guidance 
to  the  next  elected  SEPAC,  the  community  at-large,  and  govern- 
ment officials  at  the  City,  BRA,  state  and  federal  levels  in 
formulating  and  implementing  housing  policies  for  the  South 
End; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  THAT: 

1)  SEPAC  congratulate,  commend,  and  thank  the 

Special  Housing  Committee  and  its  Chairman,  Josh  Young,  for 
going  above  and  beyond  their  original  charge,  in  seeking  to 
find  the  facts  and  develop  a  consensus  around  housing  policy 
in  the  South  End; 

2)  SEPAC  congratulate,  commend,  and  thank  the  consultants  to 
the  Special  Housing  Committee,  especially  Jim  Breagy  and  Janet 
Hunkel,  for  their  invaluable  work  in  researching,  compiling, 
and  writing  the  Report,  despite  many  challenges  and  obstacles; 

3)  SEPAC  gratefully  receive  the  Special  Housing  Committee  Re- 
port, Findings,  and  Recommendations  and  encourage  the  next 
elected  SEPAC,  the  City,  and  the  BRA  to  make  use  of  the  informa- 
tion and  policy  ideas  contained  in  the  Report; 

^)   SEPAC  copyright  the  Report  of  the  Special  Housing  Committee 
and  take  steps  through  its  Executive  Committee  and  staff  to 
Insure  the  widest  possible  dissemination  of  the  Special  Housing 
Committee's  Report,  Findings,  and  Recommendations. 

5)   SEPAC  hereby  authorize  the  final  payment  of  funds  to  the 
Citizens  Housing  and  Planning  Association  (CHPA),  minus  final 
typing  expenses,  pursuant  to  the  contract  between  SEPAC  and  the 
CHPA,  and  upon  presentation  to  SEPAC  of  all  research  and  inter- 
view materials  collected  by  CHPA  for  the  Special  Housing  Committee 
study. 
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